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THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE WAR 
By Wilhelm Marx 


HEN, on the eve of the Conference of Locarno, the 
German Government notified the Governments of 
Great Britain, France and Belgium to the effect that we 
were entering upon negotiations with the clear conscience that 
Germany was not that “felon who had wronged humanity” 
which the Treaty of Versailles had branded her, it was generally 
assumed that this declaration was the work of our Nationalist 
Die-hards. As a matter of fact, ever since Germany was forced to 
subscribe to the dictates of Versailles, the entire German people 
have not ceased to protest against the imputation that Germany 
and her allies bore the exclusive responsibility for the world 
catastrophe of 1914. Ministers of every party have joined in the 
ogg = — Bauer, the Social Democrat; Rathenau, the Democrat; 
r. Wirth, of the Centre Party; Stresemann, the leader of the 
German People’s Party; and men like Baron von Rosenberg, 
Cuno and Luther —all have unanimously stressed Germany’s 
disclaimer of the terrible reproach of having disturbed the peace 
of the world. And in response to the wishes of the whole people, 
I myself, when German Chancellor, felt impelled at the time of 
the adoption of the Dawes Plan by the German Reichstag to 
give expression to our deep convictions in the following words: 
“The admission in the Treaty of Versailles that Germany, by her 
aggression, caused the World War was wrung from us under compulsion 
by superior force. Such a statement is contrary to historical fact and is 
consequently repudiated by the German Government. The German people 
have a perfect right to claim release from this false charge. So jong as this 
has not been done, so long as a member of the community of nations is 
stigmatized as the “Felon of Humanity,” no real reconciliation and 
understanding between the nations can be achieved. The German Govern- 
ment will take an opportunity of bringing this to the knowledge of the 
foreign governments.’ 


~ It now devolves upon me to bring forward the proofs. 
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What are the actual “facts of history” to which I have ap- 
pealed? On the basis of documents published since 1919 I will 
endeavor to give here a brief description of the incidents which, in 
accordance with the present status of strictly scientific research, 
were the real causes of the catastrophe of 1914. 

First, a word or two concerning the documents themselves, 
which must naturally be unimpeachable if they are to have any 
weight. Those at our disposal are the German and the Russian, 
since there are as yet no collections of records drawn from the 
archives of the other belligerent Powers which would enable the 
historian to complete his knowledge concerning the origins of the 
catastrophe. The British Government has, it is true, promised 
to make such a publication, but this promise still remains to be 
fulfilled. The French Government has issued only a selection from 
the records of the Balkan Wars,! but as this deals solely with a 
small section of the great course of events it permits of no con- 
clusions as to the general policy of France prior to 1914. More- 
over, the publication fails to give the original numbers of the 
diplomatic records reproduced, so that the historian is not in a 

ition to tell whether even for that one period, namely the 
Balkan Wars, all the documents have really been made public. 
Hence, being deprived of all means of checking the correctness 
and completeness of the records published, he will always be un- 
der the necessity of treating this source of information with 
critical caution. 

In preparing for publication the German documents concerning 
the World War, the aim above all was to enable the reader to 
obtain a complete idea of German policy. As early as 1919 there 
appeared, in four volumes, the “Dokumente zum Kriegsaus- 
bruch,” containing all records of the German Foreign Office from 
the murder at Sarajevo down to the Austrian declaration of war 
against Russia. At the instance of the Revolutionary Govern- 
ment, this collection of records was compiled by the socialist 
Karl Kautsky, eh in codperation with Count Max Mont- 
gelas and Professor Walter Schiicking. In addition, the secret 
archives in Wilhelmstrasse were thrown open to three well- 
known historians, namely Dr. Friedrich Thimme, Dr. Lepsius 
and Professor Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, who at the close of 1919 
proceeded to publish the records for the years 1871 to 1914. In 

1 Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres: “Documents Diplomatiques. Les Affaires Balkaniques, 
1912-1914.” 
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compiling the records they were left an entirely free hand; no 
attempt whatever was made to influence them; they acted ac- 
cording to their own best knowledge and belief. Their work 
already comprises 35 parts printed in 25 volumes; it will be com- 
pleted in the spring of 1926 and will then consist of 50 parts in 
37 volumes containing all documents referring to the last forty- 
three years of German — which furnish information as to 
what the statesmen of Berlin desired and did. It is clear that 
Germany is presenting to the world an unvarnished and un- 
garnished view of her past and is making it possible for anyone 
who chooses to examine matters for himself. 

The Russian contributions to the history of the pre-war period 
concern in the main two extensive and important subjects. There 
is first the book by von Siebert, formerly Secretary of the Im- 
perial Russian Embassy in London,? which reproduces chiefly 
documents concerning Anglo-Russian relations. The other publi- 
cation is that containing the Isvolsky documents which Friedrich 
Stieve has compiled for the German Foreign Office.* For a large 

art, these documents had previously appeared in Russian, pub- 
Fished by the Soviet Government, and in French, in the so-called 
“Livre Noir” by Marchand. That the genuineness of these records 
cannot for one moment be called into question is attested by no 
less an authority than the former Russian Foreign Minister, 
Sazonov, who was responsible for the policy of St. Petersburg 
from the year 1910 till the outbreak of the war; in a recent preface 
to the English edition of the diary kept in his Ministry during the 
critical days of July, 1914, he writes: “Now that all the holes 
and corners of our archives have been ransacked and all their 
hidden documents have been published, it is hardly possible to 
say anything new about the events which preceded the European 
war.” This gives the lie, once and for all, to any attempt to mini- 
mize the value of the Russian documents by slighting them as 
“Bolshevist propaganda.” The Tsar’s Foreign Minister himself 
announces that these records have emanated from his erstwhile 
archives and are consequently unexceptionable historical evidence.‘ 


2“Entente Diplomacy and the World.” Edited, arranged and annotated by George Abe 
Schneider. New York and London: The Knickerbocker Press, 1921. 

“Der Diplomatische Schriftwechsel Iswolskis,” Band I-VI, Berlin, 1924. 

‘Mention must also be made of the documents found in Belgium by the German troops and 
published by the German Foreign Office as “ Belgische Aktenstiicke, 1905-1914”; also the Serbian 
ogg published by Bogitchevitch in “The Causes of the War” (Larghuysen: Amsterdam, 
1919). 
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Hence, in culling from these various publications a short 

survey of the events which caused the World War, I feel on abso- 
lutely solid ground. The objection might be raised that I was not 
directly concerned with the decisive happenings, i.¢., that I took 
no active part in them. But this is rather an advantage than the 
reverse in enabling a person to form an unprejudiced judgment; 
for in ascertaining historical truth the personal actors in the 
terrible drama are more likely to be hindered by their recollec- 
tions than helped by them; they saw only one side of the affair, 
namely, the one in which they themselves acted, the one which 
they were forced to present as just and unalloyed to their own 
people. In doing so they have tied themselves down to a certain 
attitude and are no longer in a position to form an unbiased judg- 
ment. They are bound to be partial and to remain so as long as 
they have to defend their former actions. For my part, I rely 
solely upon the clear evidence of the records and simply reproduce 
what they have to tell me and everyone who refers to them. 
- About the year 1910 Europe was divided into two groups of 
Powers. The one consisted of Germany, Austria-Hungary and 
Italy and was known as the Triple Alliance; the other group, 
that called the Entente, was composed of France, Russia and 
Great Britain. In themselves such coalitions do not necessarily 
constitute a danger to peace. On the contrary, by their means a 
certain equilibrium may be realized which has a tranquilizing 
effect. It is, however, essential that the t-vo groups really should 
be fairly well matched as regards power and influence and that 
they should both have an unquestionable interest in the main- 
tenance of the existing situation. If the one coalition outweighs 
the other in power it is easily a _d to draw the sword in any 
disputes with its weaker rival; while if it pursues secret aims with 
regard to a change of the so-called siatus quo its bellicose tenden- 
cies will become a conscious intentiou. To what extent did all this 
fit the case of the Triple Alliance and the Entente? 

Firstly, which party was the stronger? At the present day it is 
no longer a secret that, for a long time ~~ to the war, Italy 
had stood in very loose relationship with her allies, German 
and Austria. As early as 1902, she had come to an agreement wit 
France outlining the aspirations of each in the Mediterranean. 
Paris secured Morocco; Rome claimed Tripoli.' In the Treaty of 
Racconigi, concluded in 1909, this arrangement received the 

5 See, in the French “ Yellow Book,” “Les accords Franco-Italiens, 1900-1902.” 
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assent of Russia, her object being to obtain greater influence in 
the Dardanelles. After this first rapprochement between Italy 
and the Entente, more and more intimate relations were estab- 
lished behind the scenes, so that by the summer of 1912 Paris 
and St. Petersburg regarded Italy as nothing but a “dead weight” 
in the Triple Alliance.* In this way the position of the Central 
Powers was considerably weakened. As regards the relative size 
of the two coalitions, it is to be noted that the Entente countries 
and their colonies had a combined population of 800 millions, 
whereas the inhabitants of Germany and Austria together totalled 
only 120 millions. It is commonly argued, on the other side, that 
Germany, led by Prussia, had enormously increased her arm 
and was, from a military point of view, almost more than a width 
for the whole of Europe. Let figures once more tell their tale. 
In 1914, the two Central Powers commanded armies totalling 
together 3,547,000 men, whereas Russia and France alone could 
place 5,360,000 troops in the field. In addition, there was the 
enormous British Navy with its well-known preponderance over 
the German. If it be remembered that the geographical position 
of Germany, with her two long and exposed frontiers in the East 
and in the West, in itself constituted a great weakness, it will be 
readily understood why Lloyd George could write in the Daily 
Chronicle in January, 1914: “The German Army is vital, not 
merely in the existence of the German Empire, but to the very 
life and independence of the nation itself, surrounded as Germany 
is by other nations, each of which possesses armies about as 
powerful as her own. We forget that, while we insist upon a 60 
percent superiority (so’far. as our naval strength is concerned) 
over Germany being essenti: to guarantee the integrity of our 
own shores, Germany herself has nothing like that superiority 
over France alone, and-she hias, of course, in addition, to reckon 
with Russia on her eastern fiontier. Germany has nothing which 
approximates to a two-power standard. She has, therefore, be- 
come alarmed by recent events and is spending huge sums of 
money on the expansion of her military resources.” 

Thus the Entente was so much stronger than the Central 
Powers that an aggressive scheme on the part of Germany and 
Austria would have been almost suicidal. In any case, one thing 
is certain: if anywhere the idea of recourse to arms had any sense, 
it was not in Berlin or Vienna. 


6 See “Der Diplomatische Schriftwechsel Iswolskis,” Vol. II, p. 221. 
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Let us now turn to the second point which we indicated above 
as jeopardizing the equilibrium of Europe. A stronger Power and a 
weaker one may well live side by side in harmony if each is con- 
tent with its lot. A menace to peace arises only if the stronger 
party contemplates definite aims which are fie Creer without 
action being undertaken against the weaker. Hence, our investi- 
gation reduces itself to this: “Did the Entente as a whole, or did 
its individual members, cherish any such aims?” It is just on this 
point that the records give us very clear evidence. 

The inception of the Entente, i.e., the adherence of Great 
Britain to the Franco-Russian Alliance, took place in a period of 
decisive historic significance for the fate of Europe. Russia, after 
suffering defeat at the hands of Japan, had ceased to seek ex- 
pansion in the Far East, and had turned her eyes westward. The 
desire for an open and ice-free seaport, which for decades had 
inspired the ee of the greatest Slav Power, no longer sought 
me on the Pacific coast, but nearer home. The Empire 
of the Tsar gazed covetously towards Constantinople and the 
Dardanelles — those straits which had been closed to its navies 
ever since the Crimean War. The man who effected this fatal 
change in Russian politics was no other than Alexander Petro- 
vitch Isvolsky, who was made Foreign Minister at St. Petersburg 
in the year 1906. He, himself, tells us in his memoirs’? how he 
put over the helm of the gigantic vessel and turned her course 
from East to West, how he aimed at a rapprochement with Great 
Britain and Japan in order to remove all antagonism to these 
Powers in Asia and so obtain a free hand for his new enterprise. 
As early as 1907 matters were settled. In 1908 the Russian Tsar 
and the King of England met at Reval to set the seal upon the 
entente between their countries. In the same year Isvolsky en- 
deavored to take the first step towards realizing his wishes in 
regard to the Black Sea. To this end he travelled to Vienna and 
requested the assent of Austria-Hungary to the free passage of 
Russian warships through the Dardanelles, offering as an equiva- 
lent the annexation of Bosnia, Herzegovina and the Sanjak. The 
Austrian Foreign Minister, Count Aehrenthal, agreed to the pro- 

sal; but he proceeded to occupy Bosnia and Herzegovina before 

svolsky had succeeded in race consent of Rome, of 

Paris and — more particularly — of London to his scheme. The 

Russian Foreign Minister was bitterly disappointed, and cast 
7 “Mémoires d’Alexandre Isvolski, Ancien Ambassadeur de Russie a Paris.” Paris: Payot. 
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about for other means of gaining his object. The means which he 
adopted passed over Austria, passed over Vienna and Berlin to 
Constantinople. In the autumn of 1908 the Serbian Minister at 
Berlin, Milanovitch, reported to his government regarding a con- 
versation he had had with the Russian Foreign Minister in Berlin. 
The report was dated October 25 and ran thus: “Isvolsky re- 
peatedly and severely condemned Austria-Hungary, in whom 

ussia and the western Powers could no longer place any confi- 
dence. He expressed his conviction and his hope of an early and 
sanguinary settlement with Austria-Hungary. Consequently, the 
Austrian question would soon become much more acute than the 
Turkish and his (Isvolsky’s) policy was directed towards liqui- 
dating all Russian questions outside Europe in order to lead 
Russia back to her European aspirations.”* The new program 
aimed, in the first place, at uniting the Balkan States against 
the Dual Monarchy under Russian leadership. Serbia was given 
definite promises of future assistance by her big Slav brother; 
and in December, 1909, a secret treaty was concluded with Bul- 

aria, the fifth article of which read: “In consideration of the 
fact that the realization of the high ideals of the union of the Slav 
peoples in the Balkan Peninsula, which are so dear to the heart 
of Russia, is only feasible by means of a successful issue to the 
conflict of Russia with Germany and Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria 
undertakes the solemn obligation,’ then accurately defined.° 
This language it is impossible for anyone to misunderstand. 
Isvolsky’s scheme was war with the Central Powers, whereby his 
country was to obtain the hegemony over the south-east of 
Europe and the possession of Constantinople. 

This dangerous man became Russian Ambassador to Paris at 
the close i the year 1909. As to the objects which he pursued 
there, important witness has been borne by the Frenchman, 
Ernest Judet. Writing in the Paris newspaper, L’Humanité, 
he stated that the Russian statesman, Count Muraviev, had con- 
fided to him the aims of Isvolsky’s mission in the following terms: 
“In order to produce the saving crisis and to bring ar li- 
tics to the breaking-point, it was more effective to work in Paris 
than in St. Petersburg.” This is a clear statement that the Tsar’s 
new Ambassador on the Seine contemplated inveigling the allied 
French Republic into his scheme of a war against the Central 


8 Bogitchevitch: “The Causes of the War,” p. 171. 
9 [bid., p. 180. 
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Powers. It is extremely interesting, in a perusal of Isvolsky’s diplo- 
matic documents, to see to what extent he succeeded in his object. 
In the year 1911, that is in the first year of Isvolsky’s new 
activities, the political atmosphere of Europe was first disturbed 
by the so-called second Morocco crisis. France assumed the pro- 
tectorate over the greater part of Morocco; and, scarcely had she 
succeeded in doing so, when St. Petersburg broached the question 
of the Dardanelles. Neratov, the assistant of Sazanov, who was 
at that time Russian Foreign Minister, wrote to Isvolsky on 
May 5 the following lines: “Far from desiring France to bind 
herself for a definite future time in regard to the Dardanelles by 
any concrete promise, we consider it opportune to secure the 
assent of our aliy to refrain from opposing our views or any meas- 
ures taken by us when we shall esteem it necessary to proceed to 
definite discussions and perhaps even actions in questions which 
concern us.”!° In this cautious and delicate way, Russia endeav- 
ored to find out whether she would receive French assent to her 
roceeding against the Dardanelles. After lengthy negotiations 
Laiaious Isvolsky and the French Foreign Office, the latter 
finally gave a reply which, evasive as it was, nevertheless prom- 
ised a discussion of the question, “whenever fresh circumstances 
should render an examination of the Dardanelles question neces- 
sary.” That was the first faint feeler put forth in this all-impor- 
tant matter. 

France having obtained Morocco, Italy, in pursuance of the 
agreement made in -1g01, meanwhile picked a quarrel with 
Turkey and started a war in order to capture Tripoli. Thus the 
torch of war was coming nearer and nearer to Europe, one violent 
measure being followed by another. While Italy and Turkey were 
at strife, a third event of most decisive importance occurred: in 
the spring of 1912 the Balkan states, Serbia, Bulgaria, Monte- 
negro and Greece, concluded a secret aggressive alliance against 


Turkey. The sordid part played in this aftair by Russia has never 


been better characterized than it was by the then French Premier 
and Foreign Minister, Poincaré. Writing to Paul Cambon, the 
French Ambassador to the Court of St. James, under date of 
October 15, 1912, Poincaré stated that the treaty between Serbia 
and Bulgaria, shown to him during his visit to St. Petersburg in 
August, 1912, had greatly perturbed him. “M. Sazonov and 


For this and subsequent quotations from Isvolsky’s correspondence see “Der Diploma- 
tische Schriftwechsel Iswolskis.” 
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M. Isvolsky,” we read in his despatch, “have, for some weeks, 
taken pains to pacify the ee caused in my mind by the 

on 9 of this treaty. They have assured me that Russia is not 
Seen by it, that she is at liberty to decline the arbitership 
offered her, etc. But, nevertheless, it is certain that she knew 
everything and that, instead of protesting against this diplomatic 
document, she espied in it a means of securing her hegemony in 
the Balkans.”"' 

This verdict is indisputably correct, and the incident proves how 
consistently Russian statesmen continued to labor at the scheme 
evolved by Isvolsky, for the secret treaties of the Balkan states 
were not aimed solely at Turkey but also at Austria-Hungary. 

At the outset France shrank from entering upon the perilous 
‘pie taken by her eastern ally. Poincaré declared in St. Peters- 

urg “that public opinion in France would not permit the French 
Government to take military action in connection with purely 
Balkan affairs unless Germany were concerned and had created a 
casus foederis by her own initiative.” But we shall shortly see 
that, disastrously for Europe, he did not stick to his point, but 
very soon adopted a totally different attitude. Moreover, France 
just previously had attached herself more closely than ever to 
Russia. The military convention concluded between the two 
countries in the year 1892 had been supplemented by a naval con- 
vention on July 16, 1912; and, in pursuance of this latter, the 
French fleet had been stationed in the Mediterranean. This had 
led to a further fatal step, namely, the conclusion in August, 
1912, of a secret naval convention between France and Great 
Britain, whereby in the event of a war Great Britain undertook 
the protection of the north coast of France from which the French 
vessels had been withdrawn. On the outbreak of the war, Lord 
Grey in a speech to Parliament called attention to this obligation 
entered into by Great Britain and gave it as one of the reasons 
for the armed interference of his country. A third extremely ques- 
tionable proceeding was Poincaré’s urging Russia, during his 
visit, to accelerate the construction of her strategic railways 
leading to the German frontier. 

Thus, on the Entente side prior to the outbreak of the Balkan 
Campaign the public mind dwelt continually on preparations for 
war. But Russia’s friends had not, in any way, tied themselves 
to her scheme. On the contrary, when the Balkan states took up 
4 Documents Diplomatiques. Les Affaires Balkaniques,” Vol. I, pp. 111, ef seq. 
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arms to assail Turkey, Poincaré did all he could to prevent the 
collision. But the military successes of the allied Balkan states 
soon caused him to veer round. In October, 1912, the troops of 
Bulgaria, Serbia, Greece and Montenegro rushed upon Turkey 
and, in rapid succession, won battle after battle. Hence the Rus- 
sian enterprise promised the very best results, so that the mood 
in Paris is vividly depicted in Isvolsky’s letters as taking quite a 
new turn. The caiae of the French Premier were completely 
allayed and he directed his whole attention to preventing Austria- 
Hungary from reaping any benefits from the Balkan embroil- 
ment. On November 4, 1912, he despatched a letter to Isvolsky 
containing the following passage: “In agreement with the Min- 
istry, I consider it wise to fix in advance a general policy to be 
followed in the event of Austria wishing to attempt territorial 
expansion. .. . The French Government (like the Russian) 
is of opinion that such a proceeding would pave the way for all 
sorts of contentions. I should be glad to know whether the Im- 
perial (Russian) Government, like ourselves, is opposed to any 
annexation of Turkish territory by a Great Power and whether 
you would be inclined to discuss with France and also with 
Great Britain the means to be adopted for averting this danger.” 
The same man who, a few weeks ers had admitted that the 
Balkan War was an enterprise of Russia’s “intended to establish 
her hegemony in the Balkans” — which, of course, meant a dis- 
tinct threat to the Dual Monarchy — that man, now that the 
enterprise had proved a success, proceeded to deprive Austria- 
Hungary of the possibility of taking any counter-measures. But 
there was more to follow. In November, 1912, news reached Paris 
that Austria was planning an attack upon Serbia. This report, 
which came from Belgrade, was not in accordance with fact. 
But as it was given credence in French official circles, it led to a 
decisive incident. On November 17, 1912, Isvolsky cabled to his 
government, quoting Poincaré: “It is for Russia,” said he 
(Poincaré), “‘to take the initiative in an affair in which it is the 
most interested party. It is the task of France to give her effective 
support.” “Broadly speaking,” added Poincaré, “‘it all comes to 
this: if Russia goes to war, l'rance will do the same. . . .” 
Isvolsky was right in exulting, for France had now unreservedly 
declared for the schemes which her Slav ally had planned against 
the Central Powers. On December 18, 1912, he reported: “ During 
the last few days, I have no longer had to combat the idea that 
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France might see herself involved in a war for other people’s 
account, but rather the fear that we (the Russians) remained too 
passive in an affair which affected the position and the prestige 
of the entire Entente.” At the same time, the French Minister of 
War, M. Millerand, in a conversation with the Russian Military 
Attaché in Paris, reproached the Russian Government with hesi- 
tating to strike the first blow. “We,” he said, “‘are ready, and 
that must be recorded.”’? The wave of excitement in Paris at that 
time ran so high that it greatly influenced the attitude of France 
during the conference of the Great Powers held in London at the 
close of 1912 for the purpose of putting an end to the Balkan War. 
It may not be out fs place to quote here the verdict passed upon 
this conference by Count Benckendorff, Russian Ambassador in 
London, in his concluding report, in which he wrote: “In briefly 
reviewing the conversations I have had with the French Ambassa- 
dor, the remarks which passed between us and the attitude 
adopted by Poincaré, there arises in my mind a thought, tanta- 
mount to a conviction, that, of all the Powers, France is the only 
one which, I will not say wants war, but at any rate would not 
regret the outbreak of war. In any case, nothing indicated that 
France is actively contributing to bring about a compromise. 
Now compromise means peace; no compromise means war.” 
We have reached here a critical turning-point in the history 
antecedent to the catastrophe of 1914. The greatest Slav Power 
had received from her western ally plein pouvoir in regard to her 
Balkan schemes even if they meant a world war. Russia now knew 
that France would codperate with her if she proceeded to extreme 
measures, 7.¢., to war with Austria and Germany. If the Empire of 
the Tsar refrained on that occasion from resorting to arms, it was 
only because, in the first place, Austria~Hungary, with the exer- 
cise of the greatest self-restraint, avoided every imprudent meas- 
ure which might jeopardize peace, and, secondly, because Russian 
armaments were not yet adequate to ensure success in such a 
gigantic enterprise as a European conflict. In 1913 everything was 
done that could be done to make good what was lacking in this 


respect. 
Right at the beginning of that year the French Ambassador 
to St. Petersburg, Georges Louis, was recalled from his post. He 


2 E. Adamov: Jzvestia, July 29, 1924, No. 171. 
18“ Deutsches Weissbuch iiber die Verantwortlichkeit der Urheber des Krieges,” p. 156. Also 
see “Livre Noir,” Il, p. 306. 
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was the victim of an intrigue whereby Isvolsky induced the Rus- 
sian Foreign Minister, Sazonov, to request the French Govern- 
ment to replace this man, who had so ardently striven for peace, 
by another ambassador. In regard to the whole affair, which has 
recently been most clearly dealt with in a book by the French 
writer, Ernest Judet, the most important point is the choice of 
George Louis’ successor. That successor was Delcassé, the pro- 
nounced enemy of Germany. This new French Ambassador, now 
so significantly chosen, was entrusted with a very special mis- 
sion, as may be gathered from the telegram sent by Isvolsky to 
Sazonov on March 13, 1913, which reads: “As you are aware, 
M. Delcassé is peculiarly competent, not merely in questions 
relating to foreign politics, but also in all that concerns military 
and, more particularly, naval affairs. According to the informa- 
tion received by our Military Attaché, he has been specially in- 
structed to persuade our Military Administration of the necessity 
of increasing the number of our strategic roads in order that the 
concentration of our army on the west frontier may be accel- 
erated. M. Delcassé is so familiar with this question and with the 
views of the French General Staff that he can discuss matters 
with our military authorities quite personally. He is, withal, 
authorized to offer Russia, in the form of railway loans, all the 
funds which may possibly be required for the purpose.”’ Thus the 
Empire of the Tsar was now to be urged on to most energetic efforts. 
Somewhat later the Act introducing the three-years’ service 
system for the French Army was passed. Concerning the effect 
of this Act the Belgian Minister in Paris wrote to his Ministry 
under date June 12, 1913: “This new law will weigh so heavily 
upon the population and the expenditure which it will involve will 
be so enormous that the country will soon protest, and France 
will see herself faced with the alternative of abandoning what it 
cannot bear or, in a short time, waging war.”"* Delcassé’s negotia- 
tions concerning the strengthening of the strategic railways of 
Russia soon yielded results. The Russian Premier and Finance 
Minister, Kokovtzov, concluded on December 16, 1913, the fol- 

lowing treaty with the French Government: 
1. The Imperial (Russian) Government may, in the course of five 


successive years, take up annually on the Paris money market a maximum 
of 500 millions in the shape of State Loans or of State-guaranteed Loans 


for the purpose of carrying out a railway program. 
14 “ Belgische Aktenstiicke 1905-14,” p. 124. 
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2. The railway construction, the need of which has been recognized 
by the French and Russian chiefs of General Staff during the consultations 
of August, 1913, will be begun as soon as possible so that they may be 
completed within four years; the expenses will be met either out of the 
funds obtained by way of the loans or out of the surplus of the Russian 
budget, according as it suits the Imperial Government. 


The fatal development was progressing rapidly. Meantime the 
Balkan entanglements, which continued throughout almost the 
whole of 1913, contributed‘in their turn to increase the inclination 
of St. Petersburg for a world war. Russia twice attempted to gain 
her goal of Constantinople by her own unaided efforts. On the 
first occasion, namely during the Second Balkan War, when the 
Bulgarians were threatening to move upon the Turkish capital, a 
direct attack was contemplated but had to be given up on 
account of the military difficulties. The second occasion was 
during the Third Balkan War, when an advance through Asia 
Minor was meditated; but energetic opposition being met with, 
y- scg from Great Britain, this plan, too, had to be aban- 
doned. On December 8, 1913, therefore, Sazonov presented a 
memorial to the Tsar dealing with the means by which Russia 
could obtain Constantinople. The memorial closes with the words: 
“Moreover I must repeat that the solution of the Dardanelles 
question can scarcely make any progress save by way of European 
complications. To judge by the present state of affairs, these 
complications would find us allied with France and possibly also 
with England; the latter country would at least maintain benevo- 
lent neutrality. In the event of European complications, we 
should be able to count upon Serbia and possibly also upon 
Rumania. Clearly it is the task of our diplomacy to create favor- 
able conditions foc establishing the most intimate relations with 
Rumania.”'* These significant words prove that St. Petersburg 
had been converted to Isvolsky’s programmatic view that “The 
way to Constantinople runs via Vienna and Berlin.” 

Evidently the political atmosphere of Europe at the close of 
1913 was dangerously charged with electricity. The secret collu- 
sion between Russia and France went so far that Delcassé dis- 
cussed with Sazonov the aims to be pursued by the two countries 
in an approaching world war. This we learn from two very in- 
structive telegrams despatched by Isvolsky on October 13, 1914, 


15 “Der Diplomatische Schriftwechsel Isvolskis,” Doc. 1177. 
16 Doc. 1157. 
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in which, two and a half months after the outbreak of the war, 
he reported concerning his conversations with the French Foreign 
Minister, Delcassé, touching the war aims of the Entente. 
These telegrams were of the following tenor." 


No. 497- Bordeaux, September 30/October 13, 1914: 


Re your telegram No. 2935. 


Personal. 


I have had an opportunity of personally talking over with Delcassé the 
questions raised. Delcassé made the reservation that, at present, it was 
too early “to sell the bear’s skin” and that he had hitherto avoided discuss- 
ing this subject with his colleagues; but he admitted that it would not be 
unprofitable to define clearly and in good time the mutual views and 
wishes of the Allies. He is convinced that no differences of opinion on the 
question could arise between Russia,'France and Great Britain. He himself 
(Delcassé) has very often talked quite openly with you (Sazonov) and 
has been able to convince himself of the identity of the objects pursued 
by France and Russia. For herself, France aims at no sort of territorial 
acquisition in Europe, with the exception of the restoration of Alsace- 
Lorraine. In Africa, too, it purposes no new conquests and will be satisfied 
with the elimination of the last remnants of the Algeciras Act and the 
regulation of certain colonial frontiers. Further, the main object of France 
— and in this all three allied Powers are absolutely at one — is the de- 
struction of the German Empire and the weakening of the military and 
political power of Prussia as far as possible. It is essential to arrange mat- 
ters in such a way that the various German States will themselves be 
interested in this question. It is, at present, too early to discuss the future 
configuration of Germany. 

Great Britain would probably demand the restitution of Hanoverian 
independence, to which Russia and France would naturally raise no objec- 
tion. Schleswig and Holstein would have to go to Denmark notwithstand- 
ing the ambiguous attitude of the Danish Government. Great Britain 
likewise desired no conquests in Europe, but would demand colonial 
extension at the expense of Germany, which France would not oppose. 
So far as Russia was concerned, her territorial claims would, in general, 
determine themselves, and France had of course agreed to them from the 
very first. In addition, Russia would naturally demand free passage 
through the Dardanelles with efficient guarantees therefor; in this, Russia 
would receive ample support from France, who, in regard to this question, 
would be able to exert influence upon Great Britain which would be useful 
to us. 


(Will be continued.) 


IsVOLsKI. 


17 Stieve: “Iswolski im Weltkrieg,” Doc. 224 and 225, 
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No. 497. (Continuation.) Bordeaux, September 30/October 13, 1914. 
Personal. Highly confidential. 


Referring to the negotiations which took place in St. Petersburg in 1913, 
Delcassé urgently requested me to direct your attention to the fact that 
the demands and wishes of France have remained the same save for the 
unshakable desire to destroy the political and economic power of Ger- 
many. The necessity for this is dictated by the present conjuncture, 
especially by Great Britain’s participation in the war; and France insists 
upon the attainment of this aim, because she is of opinion that it is im- 
portant, not only for France, but likewise for the other States and, indeed, 


for the whole world. 
IsvoLsKI. 


If, keeping these matters in mind, we glance at the general 
situation, we shall without difficulty come to the conclusion that 
the position of the Central Powers was endangered to a degree. 
Despite the quarrels which ultimately arose among the Balkan 
states, the Balkan Wars ended with a victory for Russia. Above 
all, Serbia, the special protégé of the great Slav brother, came out 
of the struggles with ; aati enormously strengthened and drew 
from them fresh energy and fresh hopes of a further extension of 
her territory, a thing which was only feasible at the expense of 
Austria. The “expansion” propaganda started with great vigor, 
its chief object being to prepare the way for linking Serbia up 
with the Croats, Slovenes, Dalmatians and Bosnians living in the 
Dual Monarchy. A secret society of national officers, known as 
the “Black Hand,” perpetrated systematic attacks upon Aus- 
trian politicians. Official Serbian circles quietly allowed this to 
go on, because they knew that Serbia was supported by Russia. 
After an audience granted to the Serbian Minister, Pashitch, on 
February 2, the Tsar took leave of his visitor with the words: 
“Greet the King and tell him we will do anything for Serbia.” 

In the year 1914 the ring of fire was closed around the Central 
Powers by the conclusion of a Naval Convention between Great 
Britain and Russia. This convention, which owed its origin to the 
Tsar’s initiative and the intermediation of Isvolsky, was intended 
to draw closer the bonds of union between Great Britain and the 
two members of the Entente. 

Europe now resembled a powder-cask in which the smallest 
spark would suffice to cause an explosion. And the spark soon 
fell in the shape of the murder at Sarajevo. On June 28, 1914, 


18 Bogitchevitch: “The Causes of the War,” p. 217. 
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the Austro-Hungarian Heir Apparent and his consort were 
assassinated by Serbians belonging to the Dual Monarchy. The 
Chief of the incalliguens Department of the Serbian General 
Staff, Colonel Dimitrijevitch, had prepared and provoked the 
deed. But more than this; according to the recently published 
evidence of the then Serbian Minister of Education, Ljuba 
Jovanovitch,” the Serbian Government had been previously 
informed of the scheme. Other disclosures suggest that the Rus- 
sian Military Attaché in Belgrade was in the secret and had 
reported to the military authorities in Russia concerning what 
was to take place. The circle of accessories and accomplices grows 
larger and larger in the light of the latest research. It seems abso- 
lutely clear that Viennese diplomacy was indisputably justified 
in regarding the assassination as a direct attack upon the status 
of the Dual Monarchy. Nevertheless, Austria-Hungary did not 
proceed to immediate action, but instituted first an enquiry as 
to the murder. At the same time, the Emperor Francis Joseph 
wrote personally to William II; and, in consequence, a consulta- 
tion between the German Kaiser and several of his ministers took 
place on July 5, 1914, which led to Germany pce her assent 
to a possible campaign of the Dual Monarchy against Serbia, 
i.e., to a purely local war between the two states concerned. It 
would be utterly false to assert that an Austrian punitive expedi- 
tion against Serbia would eo ipso have involved Russia in war. 
Russia was not bound by any alliance to assist Serbia, and we 
have seen, in dealing with the events of the year 1912, that France 
at that time even complained of St. Petersburg’s too passive atti- 
tude towards the alleged menacement of Serbia by Austria. 
Accordingly, the responsibility for the participation of other 
Powers in the quarrel between Vienna and Belgrade rests, not 
upon Berlin, but, as we shall presently see, upon St. Petersburg. 

While Austria-Hungary, after a protracted consideration of 
the pros and cons, was drafting her ultimatum to Serbia, M. Poin- 
caré, the President of the French Republic, went to St. Peters- 
burg. That city was in a thoroughly bellicose mood. The French 
ye aos hg M. Paléologue, who was an eye-witness of the 


events, reports that the Grand-Duke Nikolai Nikolaievitch, the 
leader of the Russian military party, gave a banquet in honor of 
the French visitors, during which the Grand-Duke’s consort, 
Anastasia, the daughter of the King of Montenegro, joined her 
* “ Kev Slovenstva,” Belgrade, 1924. 
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sister in calling out to M. Paléologue: “The war is coming. Not a 
trace will remain of Austria. Our armies will meet in Berlin.” 
That was on July 22, #.¢., before the Austrian ultimatum had 
been handed over to Serbia. And Poincaré himself, who left St. 
Petersburg on July 23, namely on the same day that the Austrian 
ultimatum was presented, had also, prior to his departure, con- 
firmed the plein pouvoir given to Russia for the event of a world 
war. A telegram despatched on July 24, by the British Ambassa- 
dor in St. Petersburg, Sir George Buchanan, in dealing with the 
results of the conversations between the French President and 
the Russian statesmen, mentions as the third point: “Solemn 
confirmation of the obligations laid upon the two countries by 
the Alliance.” *° Hence, before Austria’s first move against Serbia 
had been made, France and Russia had contemplated a general 
conflict. This changed absolutely the local character of the 
struggle; it became thereby a European question. 

When Vienna, having declared the Serbian reply to the Aus- 
trian ultimatum to be unsatisfactory — a view also held by the 
French savant Renouvin?!— commenced hostilities against 
Serbia, Berlin continued to work hard for the localization of the 
conflict. Almost all the mediatory proposals received from Lon- 
don were sent on to Vienna by Germany — the proposals being 
often accompanied by supplementary recommendations. Never- 
theless, all efforts to prevent the great conflagration failed, for, 
in the afternoon of July 30, the Tsar took the decisive step of 
issuing orders for the general mobilization of Russia. This was a 


menace, not only to the Dual Monarchy, but also to Germany; | 
_and from this time onwards it was impossible to call a halt. In 


Paris, where not one attempt was made to admonish France’s 
eastern ally to moderation, matters developed with fatal rapidity. 
True, in order to inspire Great Britain with the belief that France 
desired peace, the faint was made of withdrawing the French 
troops 10 kilometres from the German frontier. But on July 31st, 
France decided in favor of war, for by 1 o’clock a. m. on August I 
the Russian Military Attaché was able to wire home: “The 
French Minister of War informed me, in a tone of exultation and 
cordiality, that the (French) Government was firmly resolved 
upon war.” *? That was 16 hours before Germany’s declaration of 

20Stieve: “Iswolski im Weltkreig,” p. 213. 


21 Renouvin: “Les Origines immédiates de la Guerre.” Paris: Costes, p. 64. 
#2 Romberg: “The Falsifications of the Russian Orange Book.” London: G, Allen & Unwin, p. 54 
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the Austro-Hungarian Heir Apparent and his consort were 
assassinated by Serbians belonging to the Dual Monarchy. The 
Chief of the Intelligence Department of the Serbian General 
Staff, Colonel Dimitrijevitch, had prepared and provoked the 
deed. But more than this; according to the recently published 
evidence of the then Serbian Minister of Education, Ljuba 
Jovanovitch,” the Serbian Government had been previously 
informed of the scheme. Other disclosures suggest that the Rus- 
sian Military Attaché in Belgrade was in the secret and had 
reported to the military authorities in Russia concerning what 
was to take place. The circle of accessories and accomplices grows 
larger and — in the light of the latest research. It seems abso- 
lutely clear that Viennese diplomacy was indisputably justified 
in regarding the assassination as a direct attack upon the status 
of the Dual Monarchy. Nevertheless, Austria-Hungary did not 
proceed to immediate action, but instituted first an enquiry as 
to the murder. At the same time, the Emperor Francis Joseph 
wrote personally to William II; and, in consequence, a consulta- 
tion between the German Kaiser and several of his ministers took 
place on July 5, 1914, which led to Germany expressing her assent 
to a possible campaign of the Dual Monarchy against Serbia, 
i.e., to a purely local war between the two states concerned. It 
would be utterly false to assert that an Austrian punitive expedi- 
tion against Serbia would eo ipso have involved Russia in war. 
Russia was not bound by any alliance to assist Serbia, and we 
have seen, in dealing with the events of the year 1912, that France 
at that time even complained of St. Petersburg’s too passive atti- 
tude towards the alleged menacement of Serbia by Austria. 
Accordingly, the responsibility for the participation of other 
Powers in the quarrel between Vienna and Belgrade rests, not 
upon Berlin, but, as we shall presently see, upon St. Petersburg. 

While Austria-Hungary, after a protracted consideration of 
the pros and cons, was drafting her ultimatum to Serbia, M. Poin- 
caré, the President of the French Republic, went to St. Peters- 
burg. That city was in a thoroughly bellicose mood. The French 
Ambassador, M. Paléologue, who was an eye-witness of the 
events, reports that the Grand-Duke Nikolai Nikolaievitch, the 
leader of the Russian military party, gave a banquet in honor of 
the French visitors, during which the Grand-Duke’s consort, 
Anastasia, the daughter of the King of Montenegro, joined her 
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sister in calling out to M. Paléologue: “The war is coming. Not a 
trace will remain of Austria. Our armies will meet in Berlin.” 
That was on July 22, é.¢., before the Austrian ultimatum had 
been handed over to Serbia. And Poincaré himself, who left St. 
Petersburg on July 23, namely on the same day that the Austrian 
ultimatum was presented, had also, prior to his departure, con- 
firmed the plein pouvoir given to Russia for the event of a world 
war. A telegram despatched on July 24, by the British Ambassa- 
dor in St. Petersburg, Sir George Buchanan, in dealing with the 
results of the conversations between the French President and 
the Russian statesmen, mentions as the third point: “Solemn 
confirmation of the obligations laid upon the two countries by 
the Alliance.” *° Hence, before Austria’s first move against Serbia 
had been made, France and Russia had contemplated a general 
conflict. This changed absolutely the local character of the 
struggle; it became thereby a European question. 

When Vienna, having declared the Serbian reply to the Aus- 
trian ultimatum to be unsatisfactory — a view also held by the 
French savant Renouvin*!— commenced hostilities against 
Serbia, Berlin continued to work hard for the localization of the 
conflict. Almost all the mediatory proposals received from Lon- 
don were sent on to Vienna by Germany — the proposals being 
often accompanied by supplementary recommendations. Never- 
theless, all efforts to prevent the great conflagration failed, for, 
in the afternoon of July 30, the Tsar took the decisive step of 
issuing orders for the general mobilization of Russia. This was a 
menace, not only to the Dual Monarchy, but also to Germany; | 


_and from this time onwards it was impossible to call a halt. In 


Paris, where not one attempt was made to admonish France’s 
eastern ally to moderation, matters developed with fatal rapidity. 
True, in order to inspire Great Britain with the belief that France 
desired peace, the faint was made of withdrawing the French 
troops 10 kilometres from the German frontier. But on July 31st, 
France decided in favor of war, for by 1 o’clock a. m. on August I 
the Russian Military Attaché was able to wire home: “The 
French Minister of War informed me, in a tone of exultation and 
cordiality, that the (French) Government was firmly resolved 
upon war.” *? That was 16 hours before Germany’s declaration of 


20 Stieve: “Iswolski im Weltkreig,” p. 213. 
21 Renouvin: “Les Origines immédiates de la Guerre.” Paris: Costes, p. 64. 
£2 Romberg: “The Falsifications of the Russian Orange Book,” London: G. Allen & Unwin, p. 54 
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war upon Russia and two and one-half days before her declaration 
to France. Thus the dice determining the outbreak of the World 
War had already fallen in St. Petersburg and Paris when Ger- 
many, threatened on both flanks, openly took up arms to defend 
herself against the deadly embrace. 
In all the foregoing I have cited only such facts as can be 
aby with absolute certainty. Whoever is familiar with these 
acts will easily comprehend the deep moral indignation felt 
throughout Germany at the reproaches still thrown at her that her 
aggression, with that of her allies, caused the World War. Surely 
truth must triumph in these days of progress and democracy. 
In the face of the documents antecedent to the war, is it possible 
to shelve a revision of the verdict, simply because that verdict 
was over-hastily pronounced by the victors in 1919? All that the 
German people demand is fair play. Reconciliation among the 
nations is only possible if spite and hatred yield to calmness and 
discernment. Are the events of the past to act as a barrier to a 
better future? Is a nation to remain eternally branded as the 
“Felon of Humanity,’ when impartial research has ary 
‘aka the falseness of such a stigma? Quite lately the Englis 
istorian, G. Gooch, who has been entrusted by the British 


Government with the rapsaiang 3 and publication of the British 


records antecedent to the war, has declared in his work entitled 
“Germany” that “no evidence, however, has appeared to indi- 
cate that the German Government or the German people desired 
and plotted a world war. Both before and after the murder of 
the Archduke, the intentions of the Wilhelmstrasse were as 
pacific as its policy was maladroit.” 

This is one of the several steps recently taken in the right 
direction. It is a step which will help forward moral disarmament. 
That military disarmament is essential to alleviating the distress 
of the over-burdened peoples of Europe has long been recognized. 
But this military disarmament will only become possible when 
moral disarmament has made sufficient headway, above all only 
when the moral condemnation of Versailles has been cancelled, 
when that mutual hatred has subsided which, though seven years 
have passed since the World War ended, still cankers the minds 
of men. To this end a knowledge of the truth must be spread 
among mankind; and the fight for truth concerning the past is 
therefore a fight for the future happiness of humanity. 
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AFTER LOCARNO: THE PROBLEM OF 
SECURITY TODAY 


By Eduard Benes 


MPIRE builders striving for world power and the pacifists 
E of all ages represent two spheres and two conceptions of 
thought. Yet both are concerned in subjugating the great- 

est possible part of the world and of humanity. In the one case 
it is a world empire founded on power which is to provide the 
largest possible section of mankind with the benefits of security 
and peace; in the other case it is an organization of the world on 
the basis of ideas which is to achieve those ends. On the one hand, 
mankind declares war on war and seeks to attain peace by means 
of material force, violence and arms; and on the thee, by peaceful 
methods and by material and moral disarmament. There is no 
need to enumerate the attempts made in all ages to found world 
empires, and the reasons for their fall. Nor is there need to refer to 
history in order to see how in all ages great religious, philosophical 
and social ideas aiming at world peace by peaceful methods have 
been wrongfully applied and fruitless. In spite of all this, the best 
minds of every generation, the apostles of genuine humanity, 
those who have faith in the mission of mankind, have continued to 
= to give the world peace through peace and not through war. 
The greatest thinkers of ancient, medieval and modern times 
have wrestled with the problem of how to convince states and 
governments that it is possible to solve this primary question, 
and they have invented systems of eternal peace and universal 
human solidarity. Aristotle and Plato in their classics of the an- 
cient world, Dante in his work on monarchy, Grotius in his study 
on arbitration, Rousseau in his treatise on European federation, 
and Kant in his call for eternal peace — all these thinkers strove 
for the ideas which today are expressed in the endeavors of the 
League of Nations. Many practical politicians, too, from George 
of Podébrady and Henri IV to President Wilson, have attempted 
to arrive at a peaceful organization of the world. Since 1848 the 
parliaments have been occupied uninterruptedly with 
the problem of disarmament. If we refer to the minutes of 
practically every European parliament from the beginning of this 
century we see that the leading minds of Europe and America 
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have struggled to a much greater extent than one imagines for 
everything that the League of Nations has been attempting to 
accomplis ei the last few years. 

Most of the political events in Europe during the last six years 
have been connected with the problem of security. On its solution 
will depend, in great measure, the tendency of international 
European politics for many years to come. The history of the 
problem shows three stages. 

In the first stage, beginning at the Peace Conference and lasting 


_ up to the year 1923, it was a question of a guarantee pact between 


emenceau, Briand and Poincaré on the one side and Lloyd 


. George and Lord Curzon on the other — a guarantee pact con- 


cerning only France, England and Belgium. 
The second stage witnessed the abandonment of this first 
conception, and the substitution for it of an attempt on the part 


_ of the League of Nations to bring about a general pact such as the 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance or the Geneva Protocol. 


The third stage has consisted of a compromise between the two 
preceding attempts, on the one hand, and the proposals made by 
the German Government on the other—a partial guarantee pact, 
combined with the admission of the late enemy state to the 
League of Nations and that state’s assumption of obligations 
therein, the whole to be regarded as a first step towards a univer- 
sal pact of security in general. 


I. NEGOTIATIONS ON THE FRANCO-BRITISH SECURITY 
PACT IN 1919-1923 


All the contemporary negotiations on the question of security 
arise out of the demand which France made at the Peace Confer- 


- ence and which was recognized by all her allies, namely that she 


should be safeguarded for the future against the invasion of for- 
eign armies, a thing which had happened three times during the 
last century. France abandoned her demand that political and 
military provisions for her security should be included in the 
Peace iT veaties when she was offered the alternative of the so- 
called Three-Power Guarantee Pact between France, England 
and the United States. The proposal, which was signed on June 
28, 1919, by Wilson, Lloyd George and Clemenceau, fell through 
when the United States refused to ratify the Treaty of Versailles. 
From the beginning of these negotiations, however, Lloyd George 
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and all his successors recognized that England was morally bound 
to provide France with guarantees of security in view of the cir- 
cumstances under which the negotiations on the Three-Power 
Pact had been conducted. 

Thus it happened that the question of a guarantee pact turned 
up regularly in the course of all Anglo-French negotiations. At 
va Cannes Conference Lloyd George proposed to Briand (Jan- 
uary II, 1922) a new pact, according to which England should 
for a certain period guarantee aid to France and Belgium in the 
case of those countries being attacked by Germany. In the Cannes 
resolution the idea was to bind a// states mutually to refrain 
from making any kind of attack upon their neighbors. (The 
members of the League of Nations sant this obligation under 
Article X; in the Cannes resolution the reference was also to 
non-members of the League of Nations.) This attempt failed 
because the French Opposition, led by Poincaré, did not consider 
the proposal adequate. As a result Briand resigned and the 
Poincare Government came to power. 

Poincaré drew up the claims of France in detail and augmented 
them. He desired, in particular, that the pact proposed at Cannes 
by Lloyd George should be concluded for a longer term and 
should be supplemented by a military convention. The negotia- 
tions came to nothing, and this apparently constrained Lloyd 
George to attempt to extend the question of security to all Euro 
and to come to the Genoa Conference with a new proposal 
an all-European guarantee pact, known as the Pact of Non-— 
Aggression. his somewhat vague pact, composed of two articles, 
simply bound each state to refrain from attacking the frontiers 
of any other state — an obligation expressed in much stronger 
form in the Covenant of the League a Nations. It was oo 
by the great majority of the delegates to the Genoa Conference 
after fruitless efforts had been made to supplement and per- 
fect it. 

The disaffection which followed upon the Genoa Conference, 
and the opposition of Poincaré to Lloyd George’s proposal, 
caused a temporary break, in July, 1922, in the whole Franco- 
British negotiations touching security. In the summer of the 
following year London made a new effort to discuss this question 
in connection with reparations, but Poincaré declined to combine 
the two questions. The tension arising from the occupation of the 
Ruhr likewise rendered difficult a direct Franco-British agreement, 
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and the negotiations were constantly put off throughout 1923. 

When the MacDonald Cabinet was formed in January, 1924, 
following the English general election, and the Herriot Govern- 
ment came into power in France in May, 1924, the question of 
reparations first claimed the attention of both. This question, 
as is well known, was solved at the London Conference last year, 
though the questions of inter-allied debts and of security re- 
mained open. On leaving the London Conference, Herriot re- 
ceived the assurance from MacDonald that England regarded 
herself as bound in the matter of the guarantee pact and that she 
would enter into negotiations as soon as wnt on this point 
with France. Such was the state of negotiations between the two 


countries in July, 1924. 


II. LEAGUE NEGOTIATIONS FOR SECURITY: THE TREATY OF 
MUTUAL ASSISTANCE AND THE GENEVA PROTOCOL 


In the meantime, parallel with the negotiations between France 
and England, the question of security began to be discussed in 
the League of Nations in combination with the question of 
disarmament. 

Although the League of Nations Covenant signifies great 
progress towards the establishment of a more lasting peace, it 

_does not mean everything. It contains provisions whereby states 
are obliged to endeavor by peaceful methods to maintain peace, 
but it does not enforce an obligatory peaceful settlement of a 
conflict. It prohibits certain wars, but it cannot prohibit all 
wars by rendering wars in general impossible. All the endeavors 
of the supporters of the League of Nations have been directed 
towards hs problem of how to fill in these two great gaps. 

Article 8 of the Covenant, according to which the members of 
the League bound themselves to disarm to the greatest extent 
compatible with the maintenance of their national security, was 
taken as the starting-point. On the basis of this obligation, and 
after difficult negotiations in the Assembly of the League, there 
was passed in September, 1922, the so-called Resolution XIV 
which lays down in solemn form the principle that the states 
should disarm, but that they must mutually undertake also to 
render military aid to a disarmed state should it be attacked by 
any other. Thus the problem of disarmament was for the first 
time clearly and in binding form combined with the problem of 
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security, and in all subsequent negotiations these two principles 
were not again separated. 

After a long discussion on the so-called Pact of Guarantee 
at Geneva during the year 1922, projects for a system of this 
kind were finally submitted to the League of Nations by the 
representatives of England and France. These projects were dis- 
cussed in the committees of the League of Nations during 1923 
and were submitted in definitive form to the Assembly of the 
League in September, 1923, under the title of the Treaty of 


Mutual Assistance. This treaty represented an attempt to ensure , 


general European security on the basis of the following principles: 


1. Armaments are to be restricted and are to be permanently subject 
to control. 

2. States are to undertake to assist an attacked country. At the same 
time recognition is given the necessity of regional treaties and alliances 
which should form the principal means of rendering assistance. 

3. A certain measure of differentiation is to be permitted between the 
individual parts of the world (more freedom being allowed in regard to 
subscribing to this treaty than was later allowed in the Geneva Protocol). 

4 The entire functioning of the treaty is to be placed under the control 
of the League of Nations. 


After having been submitted to the various Governments for 
consideration, the Pact of Guarantee was agreed to in principle 
by eighteen states but aroused considerable fears and objections 
in the case of other states. The answer of the MacDonald Govern- 
ment was unfavorable. It rejected the principle of special regional 
treaties and demanded in substitution of them a universal pact; 
it emphasized the necessity for demilitarizing the individual 
frontier zones where no danger threatened; and it took 


a decided stand for the principle of arbitration. In view of - 


these objections the Treaty of Mutual Assistance fell through. 

Out of the discussion and criticism of the Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance arose a further demand based on the demand for dis- 
armament. The states providing assistance, it was said, must 
demand from the states which they happen to assist a moral 
and juridical guarantee of a reasonable and peace-loving policy, 
this to be demonstrated by the fact that the states signing the pact 
of guarantee should unconditionally submit each of their inter- 
national conflicts to an international tribunal for peaceful settlement. 

The acceptance of this principle of arbitration led to the need 
for a system of security guarantees which should support the ful- 
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filment of the arbitration obligations prescribed and of the ver- 
dicts of the international court. Thus as a result of the discussion 
and the political struggle in the League three great problems 
of present-day international politics were inseparably linked 
_ together: the limiting of armaments, the creation of security guar- 
) antees, and the organization of international arbitration. 

I was entrusted by the sub-committee of the League to formu- 
late for discussion a new general proposal which should take into 
consideration all the English objections as well as the suggestions 
of other states (those members of the League as well as non- 
members) which had been made during the deliberations on the 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance. The draft proposal came before the 
League committee, some recommendations of the law committee 
were added to it, and, after discussion and a series of amend- 

_ments, the proposal was unanimously passed by the League and 
became the well-known Geneva Protocol for the Peaceful Settle- 
- ment of International Disputes. 

The Geneva Protocol was a new, more perfected and more 
complete guarantee pact. The form of a treaty of guarantee was 
replaced by the form of the Protocol, which simply supplements 
the provisions of the Covenant. A number of delegates at Geneva 
rightly believed that the League of Nations Covenant in reality 
contains in germ everything: the principle of the peaceful settle- 
ment of international conflicts, guarantees of security, and, 
finally, the principles of the limitation of armaments. They be- 
lieved it sufficient simply to supplement it where gaps remained. 

The main principle of the Protocol was the prohibition of an 

ressive war and of war in general, whereas by the League of 

ations Covenant the sovereign right of states to wage war 
against one another is limited but not entirely removed: in 
addition to prohibited wars there are legal wars and also wars 
which are suffered. 

A second main principle of the Protocol, logically supplement- 
ing the first principle, was that every international dispute which 
might give rise to armed hostilities must unconditionally be sub- 
mitted for peaceful settlement. 

I cannot here examine in detail the whole of the complicated 
juridical machinery suggested. I will mention only its principles 
as interpreted in the official proclamation of the French Govern- 
ment. In concluding his speech at the session of the Council of the 
League of Nations in March, 1925, M. Briand said: 
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“This document means only the realization of the system contained in 
the League of Nations Covenant. . . . It allows for the first time a practi- 
cal emergence of the principle of international solidarity and of the princi- 
ple of arbitration. It introduces for the first time into international law 
the doctrines of private law, and declares aggressive war to be a crime. In 
the interests of all nations it organizes the activity of permanent inter- 
national justice and realizes in this way a second great step forward. But 
it does not content itself with the acceptance of the principle. It organizes 
arbitration, which is henceforward laid down for the settlement of con- 
flicts; it fixes the procedure of arbitration and takes steps to prevent it 
from becoming a trap for unsuspecting nations. It defines the agressor and 
organizes preventive measures against war. If, despite the measures 
taken, it is necessary to have recourse to sanctions, whether they be 
economic, financial or military, the Protocol implies only obligations - 
which are imposed on the members of the League of Nations by Article 16 
of the Covenant which was solemnly approved by all the Powers which 
signed the Treaty of Versailles.” 


The Geneva Protocol, which solemnly expressed the principle 
of the solidarity of the big states with the small ones, whose 
equal right to security had been recognized, was accepted in Sep- 
tember, 1924, by all the factors then interested, with sincerity 
and enthusiasm, as a new general effort to settle the problem of 
security and as a document not only expressing what was then 
felt to be the practical need of all, but also expressing the lofty 
ideals for the future as incorporated in the League of Nations. 

The fall of the MacDonald Government and the reserved 
attitude of the succeeding British Government during the meeting 
of the Council of the League of Nations at Rome in December, 
1924, indicated that England would not accept the Protocol of 
Geneva in its existing form. 

In distinction to the point of view of the British Empire, all 
the members of the Council of League of Nations (even while 
admitting some shortcomings in the Protocol, as could hardly 
be otherwise, for every such general document will always display 
some discrepancies owing to the geographical, cultural and moral 
differences Garecen individual nations in different parts of the 
world) spoke decidedly for all the principles of the Protocol, and 
declared that they would keep to these principles and that they 
would work for their realization. They said, on the other hand, 
that they did not adhere slavishly to the accepted text of the 
Protocol, and that they did not reject on principle the British 
suggestion, namely, that of solving the problem of security tem- 
porarily by a partial guarantee pact entered into directly between 
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the interested powers and subordinated to the control of the 
League of Nations. 

France, after six years’ negotiation for security, possessing the 
Geneva Protocol as the only (at least morally) binding act, 
emphasized naturally and rightly its importance and her decision 
to adhere to it. She was willing, however, as were other members 
of the League, to substitute for it, temporarily, something which 
would be able to solve the present problem of security in Europe. 
But France did not, and does not, give up hope of the Protocol 
being brought into effect by degrees. 

The British Government, for its part, declared that it did not 
desire to solve the problem of security by a diplomatic act of 
general character such as the Geneva Protocol, but that it 
would rather give precedence to the principles applied in the 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance, negotiated by the League of Nations 
in 1923, and that the solution of the problem fgets was 

ssible only through the direct conclusion of guarantee pacts 

etween individual interested powers. 

Thus the British Government added to its program these two 
points: 

1. As such a pact should be concluded with the participation of all 
directly interested, in this case it should have the participation of Ger- 
many, in order that the action should not appear to take the form of a 


bloc against one state. 
2. The pact should be placed under the control of the League of Nations 
and submitted to the principles which direct the whole activity and policy 


of the League. 


At the last session of the Council of the League of Nations, in 
March, 1925, the British Government declared itself against the 
Protocol as a means of solving the problem of security. An anal- 
ysis of the speeches of the English acters for Foreign Affairs, 
Mr. Chamberlain, shows that: (a) the British Government did 
not regard a general application of the principle of arbitration as 
acceptable, and wished to reserve to itself the possibility of 
settling certain disputes in another manner; and (b) that the 
obligations imposed by the Protocol were, in view of the extent of 
the British Empire, too great. In particular it seemed to the British 
Government impossible to take upon itself the duty of guarantee- 
ing the preservation of peace in some regions of Eastern a 

In other words, the British Government rejected once more what 
it has always rejected from the very first negotiations (outside 
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the League of Nations) touching security — that is, to give a - 
. guarantee for anything more than the Franco-Belgian frontier 


with Germany. 
Thus the Geneva Protocol was thrust back, and we come to 
the last act in the negotiations touching the problem of security. 


III]. THE GERMAN PROPOSALS FOR A GUARANTEE PACT 


Under the influence of the occupation of the Ruhr by the 
Poincaré Government, which in official circles in Germany was 


considered also as a part of the struggle for France’s security ” 


and not only as a sanction for not fulfilling the reparation clauses 
of the Treaty of Versailles, the first attempt was made from the 
German side to aid in the solution of this question. On December 
18, 1922, the Secretary of State of the United States of America, 
Mr. Hughes, transmitted to the French Ambassador, M. Jus- 
serand, the proposal of the German Chancellor, Dr. Cuno, in 
which the latter proposed that the Great Powers which had an 
interest in the Rhine frontier should bind themselves (America 
serving as a guarantee) that for a period of about thirty years, 
i. €. one generation, they would not declare war against each other 
without the declaration being preceded by popular vote. 

Premier Poincaré rejected this poem as inadequate and 
pointed out that the same thing was guaranteed, without limita- 
tion as to time, by the Covenant of the League of Nations; be- 
sides, neither America nor England showed any intention to 
adhere to these agreements or to guarantee them. 

The second German proposal was made on May 2, 1923, when 
the German Government submitted to England, France, Italy, 
Belgium, Japan and the United States of America its proposals 
regarding the reparation question and added an offer to negotiate 
with France a pact by which she would bind herself to settle all 
conflicts in a peaceable way and not by war. As a condition to the 
conclusion of this pact Germany demanded the evacuation of the 
Ruhr. In September, 1923, Minister Stresemann in a public 
speech at Stuttgart repeated the same idea in an absolutely 
general form. These proposals did not lead to any further nego- 
tiations; they were generally considered as tactical steps aimed 
at bringing about the evacuation of the Ruhr. 

The end of the year 1923 and the year 1924 were occupied, as 
already said, by the proceedings of the League of Nations in con- 
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nection with the Treaty of Mutual Assistance and the Protocol; 

even on the part of Germany the attempts at a solution of the 

‘eee of security er just as had the direct negotiations 
etween France and England. 

Just at the time when the British Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Mr. Chamberlain, had prepared his reply to the Geneva Protocol, 
came the new proposal for a guarantee pact from the German 
Government. This proposal, as well as the first proposal made by 
the Chancellor, Dr. Cuno, was evoked not only by the general 
development of the problem of security, but also by current polit- 
ical events closely affecting Germany. On January 10, 1925, was 
made the Allied decision to maintain temporarily the occupation 
of the Ruhr. To the German protest Premier Herriot replied in 
Parliament, on January 28, 1925, with a famous speech which 
aroused great attention. 

Herriot recalled the negotiations during the Peace Conference 
regarding the security of France and the concessions which France 
had made without receiving in return the fulfilment of the promise 
of security which had been given her. Further, he called attention 
to the fact that the Military Control Commission possessed ma- 
terial which showed that military preparations were being 
carried on in Germany and pointed out in what respects the peace 
obligations from this point of view had not yet been fulfilled. 
He emphasized, therefore, the necessity of accepting the Geneva 
Protocol and the definitive adjustment of military control, so 
that the whole question of French security could be settled. 

Two days afterwards Chancellor Luther delivered his reply. 
He made two main points. In the first place, he said, M. Herriot 
regards Franco-German relations from the point of view of the 
problem of security; Germany agrees in this, but as the question 
of security exists for Germany too she is interested in the solution 
of the guarantee pact and wishes to collaborate in its preparation. 
Secondly, Germany agrees with the ultimate aim of France to 
attain a general peace convention such as the Geneva Protocol. 
Such a general convention, if it cannot be secured immediately, 
can be prepared gradually by partial pacts of guarantee in regions 
where the problem is most acute. Germany would be willing to 
codperate immediately in such negotiations. 

On February 9, the German Government transmitted to the 
Governments of the Great Powers a confidential memorandum, 
in which the ideas of Chancellor Luthér were stated with some 
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important additions and with more precision. The proposal 
was for a pact of guarantee among the Great Powers, by 
which the status guo on the Rhine would be guaranteed to all 
states reciprocally, the stipulations of Articles 42 and 43 of the 
Treaty of Versailles regarding the demilitarization of the left bank 
of the Rhine would be carried out, and arbitration conventions 
would be signed between Germany and all other interested 
Powers, not only the Great Powers but also Germany’s neigh- 
bors on her eastern frontiers. The memorandum repeated Dr. 
Luther’s idea that this partial guarantee pact might prove a first 
step to a world-wide protocol, ensuring security in general. 

The preparatory period of the Western Pact negotiations, 
which were opened by the German memorandum of February 9, 
ended with the German Note of August 27, whereby the German 
Government accepted the French suggestion that the further 
negotiations should be conducted orally and that they should be 
commenced by a meeting of legal experts at London. At this 
conference of legal experts, which was convened in the beginning 
of September, 1925, the text of the Rhine pact was agreed upon 
in principle, together with the fundamentals of the arbitration 
treaties. 

There followed upon these negotiations the concluding confer- 
ence at Locarno, from October 5 to 16. There, after strenuous 
debates, an agreement was arrived at and expressed in a complex 
of treaties forming the Peace of Locarno. These treaties set forth 
thecontemporary condition of the processof European pacification. 

The first important diplomatic document produced by the 
Locarno Conference, the so-called Rhine Pact, contains roughly 
the following points: 


1. Germany, France and Belgium bind themselves to respect, and 
England and Italy guarantee, the inviolability of the Franco-Belgian- 
German frontiers. 

2. Germany, France and Belgium bind themselves mutually not to 
undertake any invasion and not to have recourse to any warlike step. 

3. The obligation not to wage war does not apply to cases of necessary. 
defence, the violation of a demilitarized frontier, the fulfilling of the duty 
of a member of the League of Nations, and the carrying into effect of arti- 
cles 15 and 16 of the League of Nations Covenant (which includes, for 
France, the case of assistance to Czechoslovakia and Poland). In this case 
military intervention is not bound down to any previous decision of the 
Council of the League, if it is a question of necessary defence, a flagrant 
violation of a demilitarized frontier, a flagrant attack, or violence. 
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4. Germany, France and Belgium, having made a decision not to wage 
war against one another, bind themselves at the same time by special arbi- 
tration treaties to settle all their disputes by peaceful means, or by accept- 
ing the verdict of a court of arbitration. 

5. England and Italy guarantee the observance of these obligations on 
the part of the participating states. 

6. All the rights and duties of the participating states arising from the 
League of Nations Covenant remain unaffected, i.e., all these negotiations 
are conducted within the compass of the Covenant and are really the 
carrying out of certain of its principles and articles. These obligations will 
enter into effect with the entry of Germany into the League of Nations. 


Another equally important part of the Peace of Locarno con- 


_ sists of the arbitration treaties between Germany and France, 


Belgium, Poland and Czechoslovakia. It is a question here of 
integral arbitration treaties, not excluding the settlement by 
arbitration of any kind of dispute. The Locarno Conference 
therefore did not take as a model the arbitration treaties which 
Germany after the war negotiated, for example, with Switzerland, 
Sweden and Finland, and which exclude from settlement by 
arbitration disputes referring to independence, territorial in- 
violability and other supreme interests, i.e., precisely those all- 
important disputes which most frequently lead to war. On the 
contrary, the Locarno Conference was guided by the principles 
which have been supported hitherto in the League of | Nations. 

In their essence all the arbitration treaties that have been 
negotiated are based on the difference (indicated in Article 13 of 
the Covenant) between disputes where the parties are in conflict 
concerning a right positively laid down and formulated by 
treaties, texts of obligations and the principles of internationallaw, 
etc., and conflicts involving a clash of interests which are not thus 
Soaeain! laid down juridically. At Locarno, disagreements of the 
atter type were termed, not entirely correctly, disagreements in 
interests or purely politically disagreements. We are dealing here 
with a dispute where one state makes full use, to its own ad- 
vantage, of the given status quo on the basis of existing inter- 
national treaties and of the principles of international law, and 
another state, feeling itself to be affected disadvantageously 
thereby, though not asserting in any way that the first state has 
violated a right, endeavors to obtain an alteration in that state’s 
course of action. 

The view that all disputes between states should be settled on 
a solely legal basis was not supported at Locarno by any state. 
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It was therefore necessary to distinguish between two categories ‘ 
of disputes. It appeared very dangerous, however, to render 

ssible the settlement of disputes of the first category only, the 
so-called juridical disputes, and to regard conflicts of interests 
and political conflicts as insoluble, —as has always happened 
hitherto. 

Means, too, were sought for solving the problem of security 
for Central Europe, so far as the problem is capable of solution in 
existing circumstances. It was here that the den arose of mutual 
guarantee pacts between France on the one hand and Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland, respectively, on the other. These pacts 
were so formulated as to represent a complement to the Rhine 
Pact and the arbitration treaties: The two pacts — the Franco- 
Czechoslovak and the Franco-Polish— constitute a special entity, 
but they are referred to specifically in Article 2 of the Rhine 
Pact, and are also expressly mentioned in the final Protocol, 
so that from a political point of view they form, plainly and 
indisputably, a constituent part of the Locarno agreement. 

All the Locarno documents have the same ideas for their basis 
and pursue the same end. Indeed, the final Protocol of the Con- 
ference states that the treaties and agreements are mutually 
inter-related. This indivisibility of the Locarno agreements finds 
legal expression in the provision that they all enter into and lose 
their force simultaneously and under the same conditions. 
They become effective as soon as all the ratifications are de-' 
posited with the League of Nations and Germany becomes a 
member of the League. No restrictions are placed on their length 
of duration. They remain in force until one year after the date 
when the Council of the League of Nations shall have ascertained, 
by at least a two-thirds majority, that the League is so established 
that it can itself give certain and adequate guarantees to the 
parties to treaties. In my opinion the Locarno agreements could 
only be replaced by the acceptance of the Geneva Protocol or 
some ee: system. 

What is the import of the Locarno agreements from a general ° 
international standpoint? 

Historically, politically, and from the point of view of power, © 
the Locarno treaties are the outcome of struggles in the League 
of Nations that have lasted for three years. I will not deal with 
this in detail or try to show what the Locarno agreements have 
adopted from the discussions carried on in the League and the 
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documents passed through the committees of the League, nor 
will I deal with their relation to the Geneva Protocol. Even if 
they are not what the Protocol was intended to be, they are 
fully permeated with it and represent a great step towards it. I 
merely emphasize the fact itself. 

The Locarno agreements introduce, for the first time in the 
history of European politics, the obligation — after the model of 
the Geneva Protocol — on the part of sovereign states in no case 
to resort to war but to settle all disputes by peaceful methods. 
I do not contend that this means a definitive end to wars. But 
at any rate it means that war in Western and Central Europe is 
rendered difficult and, in particular, that the danger of it is prob- 
ably postponed for many decades. 

The Locarno treaties, themselves the result of work by the 
League of Nations (a resolution passed at Geneva in September 
emphasizes this fact), signify further an undoubted strengthen- 
ing of the League of Nations. They are conceived in the League 
spirit, and in all the peace organisation which they have brought 
into being they give the League of Nations a far-reaching task. 
They have also won Germany for the League of Nations, with- 
out whom the League could neither be complete nor quite nor- 
mal. In this way they constrain all other countries which are 
not members of the League to begin to look upon the policy of 
the League with rather different eyes than in the past. 


IV, THE NEXT STEP 


I should like to emphasize one final political fact. It was clear 
to everyone that the tension existing in Europe after the war 
could not last very long. An agreement between the two sides 
that had fought the war had to be reached. The agreement which 
has now been arrived at means a fundamental change in the 
political situation of Europe: Germany is returning to European 

litical life on a basis of full equal rights as a new Great Power. 
This is a significant thing for Europe and we must make our- 
selves well aware of it. It signifies the creation of a new psycho- 
logical atmosphere in Europe, a new European equilibrium, and 
new international conditions in general. Locarno represents also 
an attempt to arrive at moral disarmament, a new moral con- 
solidation and therefore also political and economic consolida- 
tion. It means that for a long time to come the present status quo 
will be accepted in Western and Central Europe, a fact which is 
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of immense political importance. Finally, it means that present- 
day Russia will be obliged, willy nilly, to take this into account, 
to include it definitively in its calculations, and, accordingly, to 
come to an agreement with the rest of Europe. I should like to 
point out that we must prepare ourselves for an agreement of 
this kind also with Russia. The time is not far distant when there 
will be a second Locarno, when the whole of Europe will arrive at an 
agreement with Russia. This will be of advantage alike to Russia 
and to Europe. The United States of America, also, gradually 
and in the course of time, will probably change its attitude to- 
wards Europe in consequence of the Locarno agreements. 
Looking bask at the development of the problem of European ' 
security as we have sketched it through its three stages, we see 
that it was a question of a universal solution only in the second 
stage. In the first and third stages the question of security was 
narrowed down to perfecting first of all the organization of secur- 
ity in those parts of Europe — the Rhine district and Central 
Europe — where political and economic opposites have clashed 
so often and with such force that the effect was felt not only over 
the whole continent but also beyond the seas. It was seen that 
to safeguard peace in these critical parts of Europe meant safe- 
guarding it to a very considerable extent in the whole of Europe 
and also outside Europe. This is the last phase of the contem- 
porary process of pacification; it is the phase which will serve as 
the basis of further endeavors to arrive at security and to cause 
the benefits of peace to be spread over as large an area as 
ssible. 
The World War was the grave of a long series of pacificist en- 
deavors and experiments. The League of Nations 1s a post-war 
expression of the undying faith that it is possible, by gradually 
increasing the solidarity of mankind, to render difficult, impos- 
sible even, the conscious and deliberate slaughtering of man by 
man. The League of Nations Covenant means a great step for- 
ward along the path to a more lasting peace, but, as we have said, 
it does not mean everything. It was therefore supplemented by 
the Protocol and by its system of arbitration. The authors of the 
Protocol were well aware that they would not abolish all extreme 
cases, that is, wars, but they knew that they could improve the 
Covenant and that with the aid of the Protocol they could settle - 
a greater number of disputes. They knew that the ideal could not 
be realized all at once, but they were certain that they could at 
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least come nearer to their distant goal. They made their attempt 
because they did not wish to pursue a policy of all or nothing and 
because they were unwilling to appear to assume the inevitability 
of the existence of wars. They well knew that there is no perfec- 
tion in this world and that it is impossible in the short period of 
a few weeks to bring into being what could not be accomplished 
in thousands of years. But they wished to take a step forward, 
and they were of the opinion that one day it would be said that 
it had been worth the trouble. : 

The negotiations over the security problem showed that we had 
not. yet arrived at the point where it could be solved by means 
of a universal document. Locarno represents an attempt to arrive 

. at the same end by stages, — by treaties and local regional pacts 
which are permeated with the spirit of the Geneva Protocol, — 
these to be constantly supplemented, until at last, within the 
framework of the League ot Nations, they are absorbed by one 

reat world convention guaranteeing world security and peace 
by the enforcing of the rule of law in inter-state life. 

In the session of the Council of the League of Nations in March, 
1925, when the idea of regional treaties was opposed to the idea 


of the Protocol, I expressed my doubts or rather my secret hopes 
as follows: ‘When the idea of a regional eps) Bang the aegis 


of the League of Nations and the Covenant begins to receive 
thorough study, I am practically certain that if there is a real 
desire for something lasting and firm, something providing 
genuine security, we shall necessarily return to the idea of some 
kind of Protocol, a limited, partial Protocol perhaps, one which is 
more elastic than is our own and more immediately practicable: 
but it will be return to a system that is analogous with the present 
Protocol.” Today the necessity to confirm and supplement the 
Covenant is recognized by everyone. I think that this aim can be 
attained only by a system based on the great principles that 
we incorporated in the Protocol. Meanwhile we have com- 
menced along other lines which may prove to be very good and 
may lead at last to the same result. 

Though there may be different methods of approach, as far 
as concerns the period of realization I am not a pessimist. But 
time is needful for enterprises of this kind. It is necessary to be 
patient, and to go on working unwearyingly, without losing 
courage, and with sincerity and devotion. 
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CONCERNING SENATOR BORAH 
By Walter Lippmann 
I 


N due course Senator Borah has been made Chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. He has come into this high 
estate not by election of the people or by choice of his own 

party but under the rule of seniority. He has outlasted his 
predecessors. I mention this fact because it establishes his in- 
dependence at the outset. A man who has attained an office 
because he is alive and because he continues to be elected by the 
people of Idaho is under no great compulsion to regard himself 
as the mere mouthpiece of a President or of a Secretary of State. 
Deo volente, he will survive them both. If only he continues to eat 
moderately, to exercise regularly, to sleep well, and to keep 
about half the voters in the State of Idaho on his side, he can 
look with cool detachment on any suggestion that issues from the 
White House. 

The ordinary inducements to conformity count for little in 
Mr. Borah’s case. There are many more voters on the island of 
Manhattan alone than in the whole State of Idaho; with such a 
small constituency to nurse Senator Borah does not have to 
worry about the ‘onl and threats of the national administra- 
tion. His constituency is manageable. He can really talk to it and 
make a direct personal contact with the local leaders who dispose 
of votes. No wonder his faith in an appeal to the people is un- 
shaken, for there are so few people to whom he has to make his 
appeal. A loyal following of less than seventy-five thousand 
voters in Idaho is enough to make his reélection certain. Mr. 
Borah does not need to worry. A national administration cannot 
help or hurt him much. 

ut he can help or hurt the Administration. He is the greatest 

figure in the Northwest, and the Northwest is about as warmly 
attached to the Republican Party as the Irish Free State is to 
the United Kingdom. The Northwest votes Republican in 
Presidential years, and then forms a coalition with the Demo- 
crats against almost all major Republican policies. President 
Coolidge and the Republicans of the East know that there are 
4 reasons for being very kind to Senator Borah. For although 

e has never actually run away as Roosevelt did in 1912, there is 
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ae something about him which suggests that he might. He is allowed 

to go his own way, therefore, in the reasonable hope that if he is 

given enough space to roam about within the party, he will find 

af it convenient to stay inside the party. 

t Thus it has come to pass that wholly domestic considerations 
have given Mr. Borah a peculiar independence in international 


affairs. 


II 


He exercises the power of protest and of veto. It is a power 
exactly suited to his temperament. For Senator Borah has little 
oa interest in what is usually called constructive statesmanship. 

F He is not possessed by a desire to make two institutions grow 
where one grew before. He does not like and he does not trust 
officials and committees and administrative hierarchies and 
executive orders and large payrolls and pensions. When some 
one comes to him with a proposal for elaborating the machinery 
of society, be it to maintain peace, to protect children, or to 
pension and instruct mothers, it is no lack of interest in the 
object but a congenital dislike of the machinery which brings him 
finally into opposition. Borah was born and bred on the frontier 
far from the complexity of modern civilization; it is in his bones 
+a to distrust formality and collective red tape, and to rely upon 
bie direct speech, common knowledge, individual salvation and his 
own conception of the sovereign power of the moral law. The 
strain of Jefferson, and of Rousseau, of the Reformers before 


ie | them, runs strongly in Borah. He believes in the natural goodness 
; of man, and, when that goodness is deficient, in the natural right 
ia of man to be damned in his own way. Thus recently he wrote to 


me, quoting Buckle, that “the most valuable additions made to 
| legislation have been enactments destructive of preceding legis- 
! lation.” The real business of the statesman, in his philosophy, is 
not to construct institutions for the regimentation of men but 
to tear down those vested follies of the ages which thwart the 
natural goodness of mankind. Therefore, when Borah con- 
g siders a new proposal he does not ask himself: What does this 
; add to the machinery of living? Borah asks himself: Does it 
subtract from a machinery which is already top-heavy? Thus, the 
word constructive casts no spell upon him; he has read history 
with a deeply protestant mind and has concluded that what 
statesmen have usually constructed is a prison house for the soul. 
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It follows inevitably that the career of Borah is built upon 
ga He has been against the League, and against the 

ourt, and against the Pacific Pact, and against the British 
funding arrangements, and against the Wilson-Hughes Russian 
policy, and against the Caribbean policy, and against the Isle 
of Pines Treaty, and against the exclusion of Count Karolyi and 
Mr. Saklatvala, and against the alien property administration, 
and against the bonus, and against the Erith Labor Amendment, 
and against Coolidge Republicanism, and against LaFollette 
insurgency. He is an instinctive conscientious objector, and his 
mind seizes swiftly upon the reasons why anything that is about 
to be done should not be done. His passion is to expose, to ven- 
tilate, to protest, to prevent and to destroy. Since he does not 
have a hankering to create institutions, pass laws, or facilitate 
agreements he has no use for the reticences and frustrations that 
are required in public affairs. Thus, for example, he was once 
arguing with Senator Brandegee that treaties should be discussed 
publicly in the Senate, and Mr. Brandegee had made the point 
that too much plain speech might give offense to foreign coun- 
tries. “What are these delicate questions,” retorted Senator 
Borah, “which may offend foreign powers? These delicate ques- 
tions are too often questions of dlls righteousness.” Only a 
man who has risen by appealing to audiences rather than by 
making executive decisions would, I think, have said that. 


III 


Now ordinarily such a man would find himself extremely un- 
popular in a country where the passion for doing something, or 
even anything, is so highly regarded. He would be labelled a 
chronic kicker and dismissed from the society of the righteous 
and the efficient. 

That has not been Senator Borah’s fate. It may be that he 
has lost a little in prestige since he became the Chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. Many people say he has, but 
I am not so sure they are right. For they are the same people who 
think that the whole term of Mr. Coolidge will be like the present 
honeymoon when nobody is seriously dissatisfied with anything. 
It is in the nature of things that a great protestant like Borah 
should lose lustre in a time of fabulous complacency and con- 
tentment. But as surely as there will be new causes for discon- 
tent, so there will be a revival of Borah’s influence. For in the 
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existing confusion and paralysis of the Democratic Party he is 
the natural rallying point of the opposition. 

In America today anyone wno is out of sorts with anything 
thinks first of Mr. Borah. That is why he has grown great on 
opposition rather than weak by his cheeiiic objecting. Within 

e last few years most of the large blocs of voters have been more 
deeply opposed to something than they have been eager for 
anything. The internationally minded wanted the League and 
the Court but Borah touched their hearts by his outspoken 
opposition to the Ruhr, by his Russian attitude, his Haitian 
attitude, and his Chinese. The strong nationalists deplored 
Borah’s affection for the underdog nations, but where could 
they find a champion comparable to him in their fight against 
codperation with Europe? He delighted the upper classes in the 
East with his attack on the bonus, and he delighted the people 
of the West by his attack on the international bankers who desire 
an easy settlement of the debts. He opposed the Child Labor 
Amendment and pleased the conservatives, and he opposed the 
suppression of free speech and pleased the liberals. Mr. Borah 
has not become an outcast like most objectors because he has 
made common cause at one time or sc with every influen- 
tial group. 

On whichever side he fights he is a host in himself, and those 
who have had him as their champion in one cause readily forgive 
him for all the pet projects of theirs which he has brought to 
nothing. Borah is a very inspiring man to have on one’s own side 
of the argument. He knows what is theatrically effective, he has 
an air of common sense, a resourcefulness, and an eloquence, 
which have made him the most successful debater in the Senate. 
He has a still greater quality than these. Borah’s opposition has 
no poison in it. For some subtle reason, Borah does not make 
enemies of his opponents. One would expect that a man who had 
fought everybody’s dearest project at one time or another would 
be hated throughout the land. Borah is not hated anywhere. On 
the contrary there is not a gathering from a bankers’ convention 
to a communist meeting where Borah is not respected. He was 
the one irreconcilable enemy of the League with whom the friends 
of the League were on friendly terms. He has opposed almost 
everybody and has embittered almost nobody. 

This is due in part to the liking which everyone feels for a man 
who is known to be brave, in part also to his vitality and his 
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ise, and to the sense that he is not bitten and driven by 
ealousies and animosities. There is a natural well-ventilated 
ealth in Borah which distinguishes him from the run of overfed, 
tobacco-laden, anecdotal indoor politicians. But there is also a 
deeper ground of confidence. Borah’s opposition has nothing 
exotic about it. He is not against this or that because he believes 
in strange doctrines. When a man denies he also affirms, and 
Borah always affirms the oldest American traditions and the sim- 
plest popular prejudices. He believes in helping the underdog, in 
distrusting . foreigners, in distrusting politicians, in 
preserving the Constitution, and in holding on to the taxpayer’s 
money. When Borah is in opposition to the Child Labor Amend- 
ment nobody thinks he wishes to exploit children; when he op- 
poses the League nobody thinks he is a militarist and a jingo; 
when he opposes the Haitian occupation nobody supposes he has 
fallen in love with the Haitians; and when he pleads for Russia, 
mirabile dictu, nobody, not even the most ain patrioteer, 
thinks he is in the pay of Moscow. He has fought the battle of 
the jin o and the pacifist, the reactionary and the radical, and 
yet on not merged his identity with any of them. 


IV 


It would not occur to Senator Borah, I think, that he must 
sacrifice any of ‘his liberty of action because he had become 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations. He has 
always — his mind on all subjects, and he continues to 
speak it. If he does not like French policy in Morocco, or British 
meld in China, he says so just as plainly as if he were still a mere 

enator. If he does not like what he hears about the intentions 
of the President in respect to the French debt, he says so loudly 
and publicly. He feels perfectly free to indulge in running com- 
ment on the acts of foreign powers, on the domestic affairs of 
other nations, on their statesmen and their national habits, on 
their ambitions and supposed purposes, and on any and all 
negotiations however delicate at any time while they are in 
progress. He is not concerned apparently about the difficulty 
which foreigners experience because they do not know whether 
they are being lectured by William E. Borah of Idaho or by the 
Senate of the United States as a codrdinate part of the treaty- 
making power. | 

He feels himself privileged to use the prestige of his office to 
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promote the influence of his opinions. The ensuing troubles of 
the Executive do not break his heart, and the demands of all 
institutions that men suppress themselves and conform mean 
very little to him. Mr. Borah is a confirmed bachelor who some- 
how finds himself married to the Executive. I do not say he will 
be unfaithful, but heaven pity the Executive if it expects Borah 
to worry about the whole darn family. 

As a matter of fact he regards it as his high duty to watch the 
Executive with the utmost suspicion. The history of secret 
diplomacy in Europe has made a deep impression on him and 
he believes that the wars and miseries of mankind are due chiefly 
to the irresponsible intrigues of diplomats. He has also a sublime 
faith that legislatures and popular majorities are in the nature of 
things pacific and just. It is the very essence of his philosophy 
that bad deeds are done in the dark, and that light brings right- 
eousness. I have never detected the quiver of a doubt on his part 
that this is one of the eternal verities, but also I do not recall any 
attempt on his part to consider the weight of popular prejudice 
which beats upon a statesman who might wish to appease the 
Japanese, or to deal rationally with debts and reparations. It is 
a fundamental fact about Borah that he accepts the dogma of 
open diplomacy at face value. 


V 


It will be a decisive fact in the immediate future of our foreign 
relations that Senator Borah looks upon the ancient prerogatives 
of the Senate as suited to the practice of open diplomacy. Other 
chairmen of the Committee, Senator Lodge for example, have 
been jealous to maintain the rights of the Senate against the 
President, but they have been moved, if I read them correctly, 
by the inveterate desire of all men to hold and extend a vested 
right. But Mr. Borah is moved by a passion to thwart evil by 
publicity, and the powers of the Senate are for him a means to 
that end. He is more determined than Mr. Lodge ever was to 
make the Senate a major partner in diplomatic affairs, for Mr. 
Borah plays no favorites and cares nothing, where Mr. Lodge 
cared much, for the unity and glory of the Republican Party. 
Mr. Borah’s insistence on the réle of the Senate is inspired, 
therefore, by a faith that meant little to Mr. Lodge. It is a faith 
in the ultimate righteousness of an appeal to the people. If the 
Senators were consulted and if the Senators advised, Mr. Lodge 
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was satisfied. He insisted that the President recognize the 
Senators. Mr. Borah, on the other hand, conceives it to be the 
duty of the Senate to force the President to consult the whole 
electorate. 

Thus Senator Borah is engaged in trying to turn the treaty- 
making powers of the Senate into the means to a very open 

pular diplomacy. The experiment will be well worth watching 

ecause surely there can be no doubt that with the increase of 
contact across frontiers various interests within each nation are 
bound to play a larger part in the conduct of foreign policy. It 
has ceased to be possible for diplomacy to be in the sole keeping 
of the head of the state. The Executive must obtain the advice 
and consent of many people if his engagements with a foreign 
nation are to be binding. The question is whether the Constitu- 
tional powers of the Senate under Article 2, Section 2, can be 
stretched to cover this new need. 

They were not designed to make possible an open diplomacy. 
The authors of the Constitution certainly did not suppose that 
they were compelling the President to open up the whole conduct 
of foreign policy to popular discussion. The Federalist commends 
Article 2, Section 2, because it “provides that our negotiations 
for treaties shall have every advantage which can be derived from 
talents, information, integrity and deliberate investigation on 
the one hand, and from secrecy and dispatch on the other.” In 
another place the writers of The Federalist argue that the House 
of Representatives is not fit to participate because “decision, 
secrecy and dispatch are incompatible with the genius of a body 
so variable and so numerous.” It is plain that the authors of the 
Constitution thought that the President would consult in secret 
with a small body of men: there were only twenty-six Senators 
at that time, and the President needed only to convince about 
eighteen of them. The House which the fathers rejected as too 
variable and too numerous was then smaller than the present 
Senate. It consisted of only sixty-five members. President Wash- 
ington himself tried once to consult the small Senate of that 
day about the treaty with the Creek Indians, and had such an 
unpleasant time that he never tried it again. Later when the 
House asked him for information about the Jay Treaty he re- 
fused, saying that “the nature of foreign relations requires 
caution and their success must often depend on secrecy.” 

While it is clear enough what the authors of the Constitution 
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meant, they did not state what they meant very clearly. The 
somes “advice and consent” is so vague that it left room for a 
arge development of our constitutional practice. Thus by the 
beginning of the twentieth century the powers of the Senate had, 
at least in the opinion of Senator Lodge, grown to the point where 
the Senate virtually had the right to negotiate independently 
with a foreign power. The doctrine of Lodge is worth looking 
at here, for our hero, Mr. Borah, has adopted it and is making 
the fullest possible use of it. 

The doctrine was enunciated by Mr. Lodge in an article 
written for Scribner's Magazine in 1902 and reprinted by the 
Senate in 1921. Mr. Lodge felt that a little lecture on American 
constitutional law was in order, for Lord Lansdowne, then 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, had evinced a regrettable 
inability to understand the Senate. The noble Lord said he was 
ae by the behavior of the Senate in amending the Hay- 

auncefote Treaty; he complained that contrary to well-estab- 
lished international usage His Majesty’s Government, “without 
any previous attempt to ascertain their views,” had suddenly 
been confronted with a new proposal. Lord Lansdowne was used 
to dealing with foreign offices but he had never yet been asked 
to conduct a diplomatic negotiation with a branch of the legisla- 
ture. 

Mr. Lodge proceeded, icily and firmly, to set him right: 

“Mr. Hay and Lord Pauncefote open a negotiation for the modification 
of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. . . . After due discussion they agree upon 
and sign a treaty. That agreement, so far as Great Britain is concerned, 
requires only the approval of the King for its completion, but with the 
United States it is very different, because no treaty can be ratified by the 
President of the United States without the consent of the Senate. . . . 
But he (Lord Lansdowne) does not seem to have realized that the Senate could 
properly continue the negotiations begun by Mr. Hay and Lord Pauncefote 
by offering new or modified propositions to His Majesty’s Government.” 
(Italics mine.) 

A treaty drawn by the President in agreement with a foreign 

wer is still “inchoate,” said Mr. Lodge; it is “a mere project 
or a treaty.” And so a foreign power which sets out to make 
a treaty with the United States must deal first with the State 
Department at one end of Pennsylvania Avenue and then with 
another State Department at the other end. Lord Lansdowne 
must have found that very strange. He had not yet learned that 
a diplomatic affair with the United States is like a two vol- 
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ume novel in which the hero marries the heroine at the end 
of the first volume and divorces her triumphantly at the end of 
the second. 

In asserting these powers of the Senate Mr. Lodge planted 
himself on the meaning of the Constitution. In the interpretation 
of this clause it is a case of each man his own mtd if one 
thing is clear it is that the Fathers had no very prophetic idea 
of how they meant Article 2, Section 2, to work. Hamilton wrote 
a paper on the subject for The Federalist, and the — is one 
of the least illuminating he ever wrote. But in one clause of a 
sentence devoted to a very different subject he speaks of obtain- 
ing “‘sanction in the progressive stages of a treaty.’”’ Although 
this does not bear out Senator Lodge’s notion that the Senate 
could “continue the negotiations” by itself, it does seem to say 
that the Senate was to advise and consent not merely on the 
completed treaty, but step by step in the negotiations. 


VI 


The moral of it all is that the Constitution itself is so ambiguous 
that it could be stretched to cover any workable arrangement. 
The real difficulty for Mr. Borah or for anyone else who wishes to 
see the legislature play a serious part in diplomacy is that large 
bodies of men cannot conduct a negotiation or initiate a policy. 
As a general rule they can only approve or disapprove proposi- 
tions presented to them. The Senate can accept or reject a 
treaty; it can even occasionally adopt amendments proposed by 
Senators; it can make reservations. The Congress can declare 
war; it can appropriate money or refuse to appropriate money 
to carry out an international obligation. Yet these powers, great 
as they are, control only a very small area of diplomatic action. 
At the most they may be sufficient to compel the President to 
consider whether he can enlist the support of the legislature for 
the policies he is pursuing. The President is like a general with a 
somewhat mutinous army on his hands; he cannot be sure his 
troops will follow him. Occasionally his troops will run away 
from him. But whether his troops obey or disobey they do not 
determine the strategy of the campaign. He determines the 
strategy in the light of the support he can muster. 

The attempt of a legislature to control foreign policy is in the 
nature of things an attempt to make the tail wag the dog. 
Congress alone, for example, has the power to declare war. But 
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the President has the power to make war and to put Congress in 
the position where it must either back him up or haul down the 
flag. The Executive who believes a war is necessary can create a 
situation where Congress really has no choice. He can occupy 
ports, shoot off the cannon, and get himself embroiled so that 
no patriotic legislature will refuse to help him out. It is something 
of a fiction to say that Congress alone can declare war. It is nearer 
the truth to say that Congress has a theoretical right to decide 
whether a war which has already begun shall be continued. 
But Congress has no power to say how long the war shall be 
continued. For the President can make an armistice when he 
chooses. 

The power of the Senate over treaties is no less elusive. In 
theory no covenant binding the action of the United States can 
be made without its consent; in fact every President makes 
decisions which are binding without the consent of the Senate. 
He may do this by exchanges of notes, by gentlemen’s agree- 
ments, by the mere fact that when the President does one thing 
something else follows by the logic of necessity. The intervention 
of the Senate when formal treaties are presented to it occurs in 
the presence of a mountain of accomplished facts. The Senate 
can tinker a little with the text, but as a general practice it must 
take it or leave it. And even if the Senate takes the treaty, the 
real meaning of the treaty eludes the Senate because the power 
of interpretation and administration remains with the ave 
tive. “Whoever hath an absolute authority to interpret any writ- 
ten or spoken laws,” said Bishop Hoadley, “‘it is he who is truly 
the law-giver to all intents and purposes.” 

How very elusive is the legislative control of foreign affairs 
may be seen by a remarkable memorandum in the Roosevelt 
meray On July 29, 1905, the Japanese Premier, Count Katsura, 

ad a “‘conversation” with a personal representative of President 
Roosevelt. This spokesman, who remains anonymous to this day, 
was not a member of the State Department. The conversation 
was secret, and the agreed memorandum of it was confirmed 
by a telegram from the President. It is a statement of Roosevelt’s 

Far Eastern policy, and contains the following passage: 
“The Count well understands the traditional policy of the United 


States . . . and perceives fully the impossibility of their entering into a 
formal alliance . . . with foreign nations, but in view of our common 


1 For text cf., Tyler Dennett, ‘“‘Roosevelt and the Russo-Japanese War,” p. 112. 
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interests he could (not) see why some good understanding or an alliance 
in practice if not in name, should not be made between these three 
(Britain, Japan and the United States) nations, insofar as respects affairs 
in the Far East. With such understanding firmly formed, general peace 
in these regions would be easily maintained to the great benefit of all 
concerned. 

“(The American spokesman) said that it was difficult, indeed impos- 
sible, for the President of the United States to enter even to an under- 
standing amounting in effect to a confidential informal agreement, 
without the consent of the Senate, but that he felt sure that without any 
agreement at all the people of the United States was so fully in accord with 
the people of Japan and Great Britain in the maintenance of peace in the 
Far East that whatever occasion arose appropriate action of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, in conjunction with Japan and Great Britain, 
for such a purpose could be counted on by them quite as confidently as 
if the United States were under treaty obligations to take (it).” 


All this was quite correct no doubt for it explicitly disclaims a 
formal alliance. But it was none the less a secret understanding 
about a great international question, and the Senate was not 
consulted. This is not an isolated case. One could duplicate it, I 
believe, many times in the administrations of other Presidents 
because the necessity of reaching agreements with foreign 
powers overrides all theory. President Roosevelt at the time wrote 
to George Kennan, who had proposed an open alliance with Japan 
and Britain, that he was “talking academically. . . . I might 
just as well strive for the moon as for such a policy as you 
indicate. Mind you, I personally entirely agree with you.”” And 
yet he gave Count Katsura fairly definite assurances, much in 
the spirit of a man who obeys the Volstead Act but has a refined 
bootlegger. 

The effort of the Senate to control the conduct of foreign 
affairs is bound to be spasmodic, to be feeble as a general rule, 
but now and then powerfully obstructive. A continuous control 
in the present state of the world is out of the question. As long 
as the relations between great states remain essentially combative, 
until, if ever, their relations are reduced to established law and a 
formal, orderly, and leisurely procedure, the open, popular control 
of diplomacy which Mr. Borah desires will remain largely an 
aspiration. It is incompatible with the prevailing anarchy of 
heavily armed sovereign states. It is suited only to a pacific world 
in which there are no dangerous decisions to be made, in which 
any question can be debated and bungled without fatal damage 
in the rough and tumble of legislatures and elections. The 
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internal peace of the United States is so profound that the 
methods of Congress are at the worst an inconvenience. But 
the peace of the world is so fragile that those same methods would 
convulse it in an unending agitation. 

It is the fundamental paradox of Mr. Borah’s career that he 
combines a passion for open diplomacy with a passionate objec- 
tion to every step toward that world organization under which 
open diplomacy might ultimately become feasible. Unless he 
ets more ® a most men of his eminence change at his age, 
it is too much to expect that he will resolve that paradox. Mr. 
Borah is not the kind of man to subject himself to the labor of 
following through in a patient way the implications of his own 
ideal. He is a self-sufficient man with great confidence in the 
apes 9p of his own conscience. He shrinks instinctively from 
a train of thought which might compel him to revise certain of 
his passionate negations, and from a course of action which it 
would be difficult to explain to large audiences. The definite 
pursuit of the ideal of open diplomacy would carry him into 
regions where he is not at home, into fields of codperation which 
are unsuited to his temperament. 

For he is a virtuoso who plays by ear. He is a powerful obstruc- 
tor of good and of evil, always gallant and sometimes perverse. 
Amidst trimmers and place warmers he is a gadfly to the bureau- 
cratic and the toplofty. He is an imme se advertisement for the 
idea of open diplomacy. Like the universe and like the weather 
the only thing to do about Borah is to -ccept him. You will find 
him very eae tomorrow, and you shculd not complain, then, if 
he leaves the confused relationship of the President and the Senate 
no less confused, and the anos: th relations of sovereign states 
no less anarchic. A man, even when by accident he becomes 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, does not 
change his character. 
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POLITICAL EVOLUTION IN INDIA 
By Sir Frederick Whyte 


HE Indian Legislature is composed of the Governor-Gen- 

eral and the two Chambers — the Council of State and the 

Legislative Assembly — on the analogy of the King, Lords 
and Commons of the United Kingdom. It was set up by the Gov- 
ernment of India Act, 1919, which, in its turn, was the legislative 
expression of the well-known | act given by the Secretary of 
State for India in the House of Commons on August 20, 1917, in 
the following words: 


“The policy of His Majesty’s Government with which the Government 
of India are in complete accord is that of the increasing association of 
Indians in every branch of the Administration, and the gradual! develop- 
ment of self-governing institutions, with a view to the progressive realiza- 
tion of responsible government in India as an integral part of the British 
Empire.” 


Thus a pledge, given ac the very height of the European War, 
was redeemed without delay; and before the ink was dry on the 
Armistice agreement, the Secretary of State had drafted the 
measure which was to « “er the peoples of India a larger instal- 
ment of responsible government than ever before. 

There are two aspects of this departure which are important. 
The first is that the British Parliament chose the moment of vic- 
tory for the inauguration of the new Indian Constitution; and the 
second is that the Constitution is really new. There is no need to 
labor the first of these points. No candid critic can pretend that 
the British nation failed to redeem — and more than redeem 
— the political pledges it gave to India during the war. The 
fact which marks the novelty of the departure was that before the 
Government of India Act, 1919, was passed, India possessed no 
legislature in the true sense. The Legislative Councils set up by 
Lord Morley’s Act were in essence an extension, though a large 
extension, of the then existing system; and their author himself 
emphatically declared that they were not Parliaments. He was 
tight. And we need not now enquire whether he foresaw the inevi- 
table demand which the rapidly maturing political consciousness 
of India would provoke. The germ of his policy lay far back in the 
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days of the East India Company; and he made no departure from 
established principle. 

The Government of India Act, 1919, made a new departure: 
and Lord Chelmsford, then Viceroy, was justified in saying that 
the new Constitution represented the abdication of autocracy and 
the inauguration of genuine political codperation between the 
governments and the peoples of India. The autocratic power of 
the Government of India and of the local governments was 
veiled, not impaired, by the Legislative Councils of the Morley- 
Minto period (1909); but the change wrought by the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms was so substantial as to amount to a politi- 
cal revolution. No longer are the Provincial Legislative Councils 
or the Indian Legislature mere consultative committees with 
certain powers which merely whet inquisitiveness; they are legis- 
latures enjoying large political opportunities. The practice of the 
Constitution for the past three years proves the truth of this 
statement, for though the Governor-General still possesses con- 
stitutional powers, which may be called the et of the old 
autocracy, he has used them so sparingly that no one can accuse 
him of lightly disregarding the wishes of his Legislature. More- 
over, though the Government is not in strict constitutional usage 
responsible to the Indian Legislature, the history of the Delhi 
Parliament since 1920 shows that it is responsive to it. 

It may be appropriate here, before we review the events of 
1921-1925, to glance at the composition of the Legislative As- 
sembly. The Government of India is well represented by the 
cena of three members of the Governor-General’s Executive 

uncil, four or five secretaries to Government, and about a 
dozen other officials representing various public departments. 
Considering the fact that most of these men have been trained 
in the school of administrative efficiency, which regards talk as 
the enemy of work, they have displayed a remarkable aptitude for 
parliamentary life. With few exceptions they have upheld the policy 
of the Government in debate after debate by a combination of skill, 
candor, and good humor which has done much topromote thegrowth 
of good parliamentary traditions. They stand in a position unique 
in thegovernmentsof the world, being theonly administration which 
is in a permanent minority in the House of which it forms a te 

Facing it on the other side of the chamber is the non-official 
majority, of whom only nine are Europeans, and ninety are 
Indians. For the most part the members of the majority were new 
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to parliamentary life when they came to Delhi in 1921; but they 
quickly settled down to their work and throughout the last five 
years have ey displayed a desire to follow the best tradi- 
tions of the House of Commons. The nine provinces of India are 
represented in the Chamber in varying strength according to 
their population and importance; and, if they vary in strength, 
they vary even more in quality. At the outset in the first As- 
sembly, 1921-1923, Madras took the lead but lost it to Bombay 
in 1923. Three or four of the leading members of the Madras 
group were, and are, men who would make their mark in any 
Chamber. They are for the most part lawyers, and display a sup- 
pleness of mind and an aptitude for debate to which they owed 
their original hegemony in the Chamber. They lack practical 
experience, not only of administrative problems, but also of 
commerce and industry, but their general forensic ability has 
enabled them largely to conceal this defect. The defect itself 
would, of course, come sharply into prominence if they were called 
upon to assume large executive responsibilities. 

The only province which approached Madras in parliamentary 
ability in the first Assembly, and far outstripped it in the second, 
is Bombay; and it may be said that even at first the Bombay 
representatives never allowed Madras to have it all their own 
way. On all occasions when the House was transacting business of 
a practical kind in legislation or in finance, the more varied ex- 
perience of the Bombay members, particularly in commerce, 
gave their speeches a far greater weight in debate. These two 
provinces stand far ahead of all the rest. One of the surprises of 
the Legislative Assembly was the comparative mediocrity of the 
representation of Bengal. It is not so very long ago that Bengal 
was one of the leaders of political India, but the lack of staying 
power in her sons and their incurable emotionalism militate 
against political success, and today the reputation of Bengal in 
the Legislative Assembly rests mainly on the active part which 
one or two individuals from Calcutta take in its proceedings. 
The other six provinces are only remarkable for an individual 
here and there whom they have sent to represent them. None of 
them catches the eye on account of the outstanding quality of its 
ges representation; and some time must obviously elapse be- 
ore, say, the Punjab or the United Provinces, both in themselves 
vitally important factors in the Indian polity, can reveal their 
capabilities under the new dispensation. 
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One other feature may be noted before we pass to the account 
of work done. A certain number of provincial officials are nomi- 
nated by the Governor-General, on the recommendation of the re- 
spective local governments, to represent often widely differing 
interests of the nine Provinces at Delhi. In 1921 the local gov- 
ernments seemed to have decided that the Delhi Parliament was a 
convenient place on which todump the square pegs that would not 
fit the round holes of their administration. In consequence they 
played little or no part in the life of the Assembly. This practice 
was reversed on the urgent recommendation of the Government 
of India; and today the provinces are represented in the Assembly 
by men— both British and Indian — who, on notable occasions, 
have taken an effective part in influencing its decisions. 

Generally speaking, the parliamentary standard which the 
Delhi Parliament has set u bor itself is not unworthy of the task 
which it has to perform. If we remember the comparative inex- 
perience of the great bulk of its Members — the Council of 
State (the second chamber) on the whole is the more experienced 
body — we may endorse, with some reservation, the good opinion 
which the Assembly has of itself. It has shown a sense of responsi- 
bility in many of its decisions on public policy. It accepted, in the 
lean years of 1921, 1922, and 1923 (in part), its own share of the 
odium which attaches to increased taxation: it refused nemine 
contradicente to ask for the release of Muhammad and Shaukat 
Ali in 1922 when these two brothers were the fire-brands of the 
Muslim wing of the Non-Codperation movement: in the same 
session it rejected by a considerable majority a resolution demand- 
ing the abandonment of what are called ‘‘ Repressive Measures:” 
it conducted itself with remarkable decorum, though not without 
some display of hot feeling, in the debate on the forced resignation 
of Mr. Montagu over the Turkish Question in 1923: and it has 
never, for long, practised the art of parliamentary obstruction for 
its own sake. The Swaraj Party is publicly committed to the 
policy of extorting constitutional concessions by obstruction — or 
what America calls “‘filibustering”— but it has achieved little 
by it and is not sorry to find excuses for moderating its former in- 
transigence. Now, remembering that within certain limits the 
majority can practically do what it likes, this last statement is all 
the more remarkable for it proves that, by and large, the Legisla- 
tive Assembly has been animated by a desire to transact business 


in an orderly fashion. 
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Cognate to this is the attitude of the Assembly towards the 
Executive. Relations between the Government and the majority 
have, on the whole, been friendly, and though some of the de- 
bates have given opportunities for the display of sharp racial 
feeling, this nastiest of all poisons has not affected the personal 
relation between individual and individual in the Chamber. To 
this result everyone has contributed in his own degree, and the 
harmony between the two sides of the House is a credit to both. 
The patience of the Government has been tried severely on 
some occasions when the majority, through inexperience, failed 
to appreciate the difficulties which any executive government has 
to surmount. These difficulties are in themselves great enough, 
and they are greatest where, as in India, the Government has 
not full control over the majority in the Chamber. Adequately to 
discuss the problem here mooted is beyond the scope of this 
article, but we may repeat here what has been said oe before 
of the present Indian iain: that the situation in which an 
irremovable executive and an iresponsible majority stand face 
to face in the same Chamber is unstable and cannot last long. 

The formation of parties in Delhi greatly agitated the lobbies at 
first. The parties themselves remained embryonic for the first 
three years and will probably represent a somewhat unreal divi- 
sion of opinion until the Constitution itself reaches a more stable 
condition. As long as the constitutional question overshadows all 
other Indian political problems, just so long will the formation of 
parties along fines of genuine litical and economic cleavage fail 
to progress. We need go no further than the proceedings of the 
political conventions held in Delhi February, 1923 and 1924 for 
proof of the fact that, when Indians assemble to make a political 
program, their proceedings are devoted entirely to such questions 
as the relation between the Governmentof India and the Secretary, 
of State, or whether the Legislative Assembly shall be entitled 
to control army expenditure. 

When we speak of Indian parties, however, we must remember 
that party politics as practised in Britain and America is un- 
known in India. There are a number of loosely strung organisa- 
tions that call themselves parties, but the lines of cleavage are 
indistinct, and in most cases unreal. This is partly due to the 
character of the present Constitution, and partly to the prevailing 
incapacity of the Indian for large scale organisation. The General 
Election of 1923 awakened the interest of the average educated 
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Indian in the names and programs of parties; but his choice of 
a political home is nearly always dictated rather by accidental 
rsonal influences than by any definite choice of principle, with 
the probable exception that the Swaraj party — ex-Non-Co- 
operators from Mr. Gandhi’s movement — possesses the attrac- 
tion of the big unit for the small, by its mass and momentum. 
In other lands where the science of politics is more widely 
studied and the art of politics more effectively practised, the peo- 
ple tend naturally to fall into substantial groups representing 
definite conflicts of social or economic interests. India is full of 
such conflicts, but the present character of the Government of 
India and the prevailing irresponsible nature of the Indian 
Legislatures, beh Provincial and Central, tend to throw all the 
native Indian political troups into a somewhat heterogeneous 
alliance of opposition against the Government. The main line of 
cleavage is, therefore, racial; and though the feuds that rage be- 
tween Hindu and Mussulman, between Brahmin and non- 
Brahmin, sometimes reach a climax of the fiercest intensity, 
neither of them has made its mark as clearly upon the proceed- 
ings of the Legislatures during the last three years as the inevi- 
table cleavage between the Indian and the tara an in India. 
And this must be so as long as it appears to the inden that, in all 
matters vital to his country, the last word of decision rests, not 
with himself or with his fellow-countrymen, but with the Im- 
rial Parliament in London and its servant, the Government of 
ndia in Simla, neither of which, he claims, can really understand 
the needs of his motherland. Western education has awakened 
him to his own needs, both political, economic, and social, and 
has armed him with arguments and precedents to prove that 
peoples should govern themselves. 
he presence, therefore, of those who are not Indians at the 
seat of power in India explains the apparently artificial align- 
ment of Indian parties. It would be waste of time to describe in 
alphabetical series the many groups and sects that have moved 
across the Indian political stage; but a brief record of the parties 
and personalities engaged in the election of 1923 may be given 
as an introduction to the situation which has arisen since. 
Setting aside the innumerable political sects which so variegated 
a country as India must always produce, we may say that the 
mind of India today, like Caesar’s Gaul, falls into three parts. 
The extreme left or revolutionary wing is held by the Non- 
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Coéperation Party, in which Gandhi is now the only outstanding 

rsonality. This party, almost all-powerful three years ago, it- 
self largely the creation of Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi’s 
strange and striking personality, has undergone a serious decline, 
amounting almost to paralysis. When Gandhi went to prison in 
1923 no one appeared to carry his mantle. The chief organ of 
Non-Coéperation, the Indian National Congress — ironically 
enough under the leadership of those who were professedly 
Gandhi’s most devoted lieutenants a few months before — pub- 
licly threw Gandhi overboard, and has since been engaged in 
maintaining an elaborate pretence of unity where everyone knows 
that the organisation is rent with personal jealousy and political 
dissension from top to bottom. If Non-Codperation is to be re- 
stored as a revolutionary force in India, it must purge itself of its 
elements of conflict and find an effective program. There is no 
sign of its being able to do either. 

The second Indian party represented a new element, and may 
be called the party of the White Sheet. It bears the name of 
Swaraj, which is, perhaps, the most comprehensive shibboleth 
ever devised to enable people who disagree to pretend that they 
do not. Literally interpreted the word means “‘self-rule” or 
“home-rule.” Five years ago Gandhi announced it as the war- 
cry of Non-Codperation, and wisely refused to define it, though 
occasionally he gave half a dozen definitions from which you 
could choose which you liked best. Today it is the name borne 
by the party led till the day of his death, in 1925, by C. R. Das, 
of Bengal, a politician who had enough intelligence to realise that 
Gandhi’s old program was politically impossible, and that no 
leader could embark on the course of Non-Codperation which 
Gandhi marked out for himself without deliberately realising 
that it must lead to bloodshed and revolution. C. R. Das did not 
want revolution but played with it. Knowing that, in the cir- 
cumstances, Indian home rule is to be won neither by Gandhi’s 
passive resistance nor by Irish methods, he screwed up his cour- 
age to declare publicly that the road toself-governmentlay through 


the political institutions set up by the Government of India Act. 


of 1919. This declaration represented a shrewd estimate of 
present-day political values in fed and at the same time it was 
perhaps the most abject capitulation that a public man ever 
made. In a word, C. R. Das confessed in 1923 that he was a blind 
and blundering fool in 1920. 
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- The Swaraj Party, first under C. R. Das and now under Pandit 
Motilal Nehru (of Allahabad), therefore represents the dawn of 
sanity in the ranks of Indian revolutionaries. It must not be 
supposed that this statement means that anarchical conspiracy 
and the like do not still rumble underground and may not still 
break into the open, but it is justified because the greater al of 
those who were the brains of revolutionary conspiracy in Bengal 
and elsewhere earlier in the present century have now definitely 
forsworn the bomb and the dagger and have chosen the path of 
constitutional reform. 

The third party is to be found in the National Liberal Feder- 
ation of India, a substantial but not too well organised body of 
educated political opinion which during the three years 1921 to 
1923 was well represented in the Legislative Councils of the 
Provinces, and in the Legislative Assembly and Council of State 
at Delhi. To the courage of those who called themselves “Lib- 
erals”’ is due the fact that the new Constitution launched in 1921 
has had any chance of life at all. These men codperated with the 
Government to inaugurate and establish the new Legislatures; 
and if these bodies weathered the storms of the first three years, 
the National Liberal Federation and the Government of India 
may share the credit between them. It would be too much to say 
that this Federation represents the right wing of Indian politics; 
and yet, in contrast to the revolutionaries of Non-Codperation, 
the Federationists ought rather to be called the “‘Conservatives” 
than the “Liberals” of India. Yet this, too, would be misleading, 
for they are progressive in many senses of the word; and proba- 
bly for some time to come India will have to look to the person- 
alities of the Federation for her ministers and for administrators. 

The broad lines of political division in India are set out above, 
undisturbed by all the confusing little by-paths and cross-roads 
that lead nowhere in particular. Anyone who obtains a clear view 
of the three forces briefly described above and bears in mind the 
fact that the anonymous entity called “‘Government”’ is still the 
greatest power in India and therefore to be reckoned among her 
effective political forces, will understand something of the pres- 
ent situation —a situation in transition— and in order to 
simplify the presentation, eliminate from the picture irrelevant 
and confusing detail. 

Let me retrace the steps of this argument for the moment to 
examine a little more closely the origin and present plight of the 
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Non-Coéperation movement. Though it may be said to be but 
one more manifestation of Indian unrest, like the Swadeshi and 
Bengal Partition agitations of ten years ago, it presented a some- 
what different character from them. It was born in the genera! 
ferment of “‘self-determination” during the war, but it might 
never have assumed the menacing aspect of 1920 had it not been 
for a series of internal events in India which provoked popular 
feeling. The story of the enactment of certain measures necessary 
for the defence of India during the war, and of their reenactment 
in part after the war, is too long to be told here. Broadly speak- 
ing, however, what happened was that the Government of India, 
foreseeing that it would be deprived of those special powers which 
the Defence of the Realm Act gave it for the purposes of war, 
decided to reénact, for a time at all events, some of the more es- 
sential powers. The Indian counterpart of the British Defence of 
the Realm Act was due to come to an end six months after the 
end of the war. Now, in 1919 no one could have foreseen that the 
official date for the end of the war, that is, for legal and constitu- 
tional purposes, would be the autumn of 1921. Hence the appar- 
ent need ra the enactment of special legislation to deal with the 
disturbed state not only of India but of the rest of the world in 
1919-20. Indeed, the Government of India was justified by the 
report of a Committee specially appointed to examine the need 
for legislation of this kind. This Committee, presided over by Mr. 
Justice Rowlatt and almost entirely wudicial in composition, re- 
ported that the continuance of certain emergency powers was 
necessary. Hence the famous Rowlatt Act. Its passage through 
the Legislature was made the signal for a prolonged outburst of 
feeling, and once it became an act, it was magnified and distorted 
by the less responsible leaders of popular opinion into an engine 
of torture. The irony of the situation, as we look back on it now, 
is that the act was never put into operation, though its presence 
on the statute books very nearly wrecked the new Indian Consti- 
tution at the very moment of its launching. 

At this time Mr. Gandhi held the key to the position. He was 
at first disposed to give a guarded welcome to the Government of 
India Act, 1919, which embodied the new Constitution, and gave 
to India certain real powers of parliamentary government for 
the first time. Mr. Gandhi had so far believed in the cause of the 
Allies that he had actually recruited for the Indian Army in 
Gujarat, his native part of India; but the publication of the 
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secret treaties — which, as readers of Foreicn AFFAIRS will re- 
member, created such a stir during the latter part of the war, — 
and the subsequent enactment of the Rowlatt Act by the Im- 
perial Legislative Council (India) shook his faith, and on his 
own confession it was about this time, between the publication of 
the secret treaties and 1919, that he began to doubt whether an 
good could come out of Nazareth. None the less, it was not till 
after the actual provisions of the new Constitution were known 
that he decided to turn his face against the Government. Even 
though he had publicly acknowledged that the new bill offered 
Indians ampler opportunities than they had ever enjoyed, he was 
so stung by what he called the attitude of official distrust shown 
in the Rowlatt Act, that he turned finally against the Govern- 
ment and launched Non-Codperation on its disastrous career. 

Two years later, on August Ist 1921, I stood on the brow of 
Malabar Hill which looks down upon the city of Bombay. The 
Chaupatti sands were white with great multitudes of Mr. 
Gandhi's followers assembled to salute the passing of the British 
Raj and the establishment of Swaraj. Overhead the lowering 
monsoon sky spread its heavy grey clouds streaked with orange 
and gold from the sunset in the west. Beneath our feet lay the 
city spread out along the Island of Bombay. From half a dozen 
points, columns of black smoke rose from the piles of burning 
cloth and mingled their darker shades with the monsoon sky. 
Non-Coéperation had reached its high water mark. All India 
hung on Mr. Gandhi’s lips; and millions of ignorant men and 
women all over the Indian countryside, turning to him as to a 
prophet, saluted the Bombay smoke of August First as the sign 
that Swaraj had come. For had he not promised the day of 
delivery on the First of August, and was not the smell of the 
burning of foreign cloth an omen to.show that the day of the 
alien ruler was over? 

It has often been asked: What did Mr. Gandhi mean by Swaraj? 
Not even he himself knew; or if he did, he professed so many 
interpretations of it that in the end the world was bewildered and 
forsook him. Swaraj actually means self-rule; and sometimes he 
interpreted it in the political sense of responsible government, 
sometimes he interpreted it in the purely personal sense of self- 
knowledge, self-discipline, self-control. * truth, Mahatma 


Gandhi cared nothing for politics and knew nothing of it. State- 
craft to him was an unnecessary encumbrance in human life, for 
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at the bottom of his heart he believed or professed to believe that 
the only permanent bonds which can Fold human society to- 
gether are those of good-will and love. The ideal was too high 
even for him to reach, let alone the common humanity of India; 
and the policy which he founded on this conception of society 
naturally broke under the strain of circumstances. He attempted 
to impose upon his own movement an ideal too high for it; and 
he confessed himself that he had committed a “Himalayan blun- 
der” in believing that a movement of passive resistence could 
long remain passive. 

Here lay his fundamental error. He and India have paid for it 
since. But it none the less remains true that his influence, both 
for good and for evil, stretched more widely throughout India 
than the influence of any other man in our generation, or perhaps 
in any other. Non-Coéperation in some of its aspects will soon bs 
forgotten, or will only be remembered as a movement composed 
of mixed good and evil which was marred by some hideous blood- 
shed. But whether Non-Codperation is remembered or not, there 
is no shadow of doubt that the influence of Mahatma Gandhi 
will remain, not in virtue of his spinning wheel or his homespun, 
but in virtue of personal example. It is idle to inquire what 

rsonality is, whence it comes or how it can move mountains; 

ut the fact remains that the most novel feature in the whole 
landscape of India during the past five years has been the 
awakening of the masses to their political and economic condi- 
tions. That awakening is Mahatma Gandhi’s work. Thousands, 
if not millions, of Indians have understood for the first time 
during these years, vaguely and ighorantly, the meaning of the 
word “‘political;” and wherever Gandhi passed, he left behind 
him an imprint on all minds which will not rapidly be effaced. 
Therefore, despite all the extravagance, chicanery, corruption 
and cruelty of the Non-Codperation movement, the net sum of it 
is not evil and goes to the credit of its creator. 

Why, then, did the ablest men amongst his lieutenants break 
away from his leadership three years ago, and thereby reduce his 
political influence to a nullity? In the end it was because they 
conceived of India in political terms and he did not. They could 
hardly listen without a smile of ridicule to his paeans of the spin- 
ning wheel and his glorification of homespun. Moreover, they 
realised that the evil flowering of his doctrines at Chauri-Chaura, 
Bombay, and perhaps also in the Moplah Rebellion, could only 
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bear fruit in severe acts of repression by the Government of 
India. Knowing full well—and the knowledge was shared with 
them by Gandhi himself—that in a —— of physical force 
the Indian popular movement must inevitably be defeated, owing 
to lack of discipline, lack of cohesion, lack of trust in one another, 
the political leaders realised in 1922 that the time had come to 
call a halt on the negative side of Non-Coéperation and to con- 
sider seriously a radical change not only in the tactics but in the 
strategy of the whole Nationalist movement. 

A change could only mean one thing. With physical force 
ruled out of the question, with Gandhi falling into discredit, there 
remained but one course, the path of Constitutional agitation. 
Thus it was that within two years of the inauguration of the 
Constitution by His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught in 
Delhi, the worst enemies of the Constitution had begun to repent, 
and, though they veiled their repentance in their professed inten- 
tion to destroy the Constitution by obstruction from within, 
having failed to destroy it by violence from without, everyone 
knew that failure awaited them within the walls of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, as it overwhelmed them without. It is true that 

exter success might have attended their intention to obstruct 
had they been able to persuade the electorate to return them to 
the Legislative Councils and to the Legislative Assembly in the 
autumn of 1923 in larger numbers. As it was, the strength of the 
Swaraj Party, as the ex-Non-Codperators called themselves in 
the Legislative Assembly, just fell short of the numbers necessary 
to conduct an effective campaign of obstruction; while in the 
Bengal Legislative Council, though the followers of Mr. C. R. 
Das were more numerous, and though the Bengal Government 
played into his hands more than once, the deadlock was only 
effected by a majority of one or two votes. It is surely significant 
that, after two years’ experience of the working of the Constitu- 
tion from within, the Swaraj Party should only have succeeded 
in producing a deadlock in one Legislative Council out of nine. 

n the Legislative Assembly the first effect of the entry of the 
Swaraj Party was greatly to enliven the debates and to produce 
the first elements of deadlock; but within a year, though the 
debates themselves remained as lively as ever, the deadlock was 
resolved and practically all the government legislation, including 
the Budget and the Finance Bill of 1925, passed through the 
Legislative Assembly intact. There were several reasons con- 
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tributing to this result. I place first the discovery which the 
Swarajists made early in their new career that the Legislative 
Assembly, as one of the principal instruments of the new Con- 
stitution, was by no means a sham and that their influence over 
the actions and intentions of the Government of India was 
vastly greater than they had dreamed. Secondly comes the re- 
covery of the Independent Party (ex-Liberals) from the futile 
position into which they had been manoeuvred, partly by their 
own lack of judgment and partly by circumstances in 1924. 
These Independents, though a comparatively small party, were 
strong enough to hold the balance in the Legislative Assembly, 
whenever they chose, between the Swaraj Party and the Govern- 
ment of India. At the very beginning of the session of 1924, that 
is immediately after the General Election, they precipitately 
committed themselves to join Pandit Motilal Nehru and his 
Swarajists in a campaign of obstruction, and when three months 
later the Assembly came to the Budget, the Independents, 
though they disliked the idea of throwing out the finances of the 
year, found themselves held as in a vice by their three months’ 
old pledge to the Swaraj Party. Thus, in 1924 it seemed possible 
that the deadlock predicted by the Swarajists had actually been 
achieved. Within a few weeks, however, of the end of that 
session, the Independents showed signs of repenting of their 
action and when 1925 came round they had resumed their former 
liberty and played a most effective part in the deliberations 
of the Chamber. 

The daily detail of the proceedings of the Assembly does not 
concern us here. It will oe to conclude that the present Con- 
stitution, as seen in operation in the Legislative Assembly and in 
the Legislative Councils, transitional and therefore unsatisfactory 
as it is, possesses great powers for good. I have often challenged 
my Indian friends to deny that the Constitution presents them 
with opportunities of doing things themselves, as well as of in- 
fluencing the way in which the Government of India does them, 
which are so much greater than anything they ever enjoyed before 
that it deserves at least the benefit of the doubt in their minds. 
This at all events is certain: that— without the changes wrought 
by the Constitution of 1919—neither in the Indianization of the 
Civil Service, nor in the measures taken to prepare young Indians 
for military and even for naval service, nor in the protection of 
Indian industry, nor in many other directions welcomed by Indian 
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public opinion, would the Government of India have even con- 
templated the policies which are now in active operation. Take, 
for instance, the Steel Protection Act of last year. The Govern- 
ment of India, under the régime which prevailed till 1921, would 
not have proposed the measure, public opinion at home would 
never have accepted it, and even if the Indian Government had 
contemplated any departure in this direction the Secretary of 
State would have forbidden it. Observe now the change which has 
come over the scene owing to the creation of the new Legislatures. 
Indian public opinion is not only vocal, but influential, and in 
many respects effective, for the first time in history. Without 

ssessing the same authority over the Government which the 
ioe uf Commons enjoys, it has over and over again in the last 
five years bent the Government of India to its will and thereby 
shown that the present Indian Constitution is an instrument of 
large effect. 

Whether India is aware of the problems which still lie ahead 
before the present Constitution can reach a permanent and stable 
form is at least doubtful. The Legislative Eaticile of the prov- 
inces, for instance, will have to show a much longer and more im- 

ressive tale of achievements before they can claim that they 
ak proved that the democratic institutions of the West are a 

lant which can flourish in an Eastern soil. Moreover, the relation 
seu these Councils and the Central Government is a vital 
and complicated matter which the average Indian has never 
studied; and, though the present Indian Constitution appears 
superficially to wear a federal aspect, no one, either British or 
Indian, has yet attempted to envisage the whole problem of gov- 
ernment in India as a study in Federalism. That the Government 
of India itself is now aware that the successive changes wrought 
in the Indian Constitution during the past two generations have 
brought India to the threshold of Constitutional problems of vast 
import is shown by the fact that the Viceroy only last autumn 
ordered the preparation of a monograph on the relations of cen- 
tral and local governments in the principal federal units of the 
world, as an introduction to the study of Indian Constitutional 
Reform which will be taken seriously in hand by the Royal Com- 
mission of 1929. 

India thus presents to the politician, to the historian, and to the 

olitical scientist, a study in political evolution without a rival 


in the modern world. 
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THE CODIFICATION OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 


By George W. Wickersham 


HE very wise and practical statesmen who in 1787 as- 
sembled in Philadelphia to frame a charter of government 
for the thirteen states, which should “‘form a more perfect 
union” than the existing Confederation, in the enumeration 
of legislative powers which they proposed to confer upon the 
Congress of the United States, included the following: “To 
define and punish piracies and felonies committed on the high 
seas, and offenses against the law of nations.” The framers of 
the Constitution recognized that there was a law of nations and 
they empowered the new national government they were creat- 
ing to define and punish offenses against that law. Yet today we 
are being told by certain American politicians that until inter- 
national law is reduced to the cidion of a written code the 
United States cannot safely give adhesion to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, established for the enforcement 
of that law in international disputes, and which has been func- 
tioning at The Hague during the last four years. 

What, then, is this law of nations, the existence of which 
Washington, Hamilton, Madison, Franklin, Wilson, Rutledge, 
Pinckney, Morris, and their associates, recognized in framing 
the Constitution? It was also recognized in the Articles of Con- 
federation, which empowered the Congress to appoint courts 
“for the trial of piracies and felonies committed on the high 
seas.”” Under the authority of those Articles, the Congress of 
the Confederation had enacted a law defining piracy and pro- 
viding the death penalty for the offense. By the law of nations, 
Judge Story wrote, piracy was robbery at sea, while by the 
common law it was an offense against the universal law of 
nations, and a pirate was considered an enemy of the human 
race. When the clause came before the Constitutional Convention 
in the form above quoted, Mr. Gouverneur Morris moved to 
strike out the words “offenses against the law of nations,” so 
as to let these be definable as well as punishable, by virtue of the 
preceding member of the sentence. To this Mr. Wilson objected, 
expressing the hope that the alteration would not be made. To 
pretend to define the law of nations, which depended on the 
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authority of all the civilized nations of the world, would, he 
said, have a look of arrogance that would make us ridiculous. 
Mr. Morris’s proposal failed and the clause remained in its pres- 
ent form. Mr. Madison advocated its adoption, because it was a 
great improvement on the Articles of Confederation. These 
articles, he said in the 42nd paper of The Federalist, contained 
no provision for the case of offenses against the law of nations, 
and consequently left it in the power of any indiscreet member 
to embroil the Confederacy with foreign nations. A similar view 
was expressed by Mr. Randolph. When, in the exercise of this 
power, the Congress proceeded to define and punish the offense 
of piracy, it turned to the law of nations for the definition of 
the offense, — “robbery on the high seas,” — and in substance 
embodied it in the first Crimes Act enacted April 30, 1790. 
Later legislation, now embodied in the Federal Penal Code, 
declares that “whoever on the high seas commits the crime of 

iracy as defined by the law of nations, and is afterwards brought 
into or found in the United States, shall be imprisoned for life.” 

The Supreme Court of the nation, from a very early date in its 
existence, recognized the law of nations as a part of our own law, 
binding upon our government and our people and enforceable 
by the Courts of the United States. Like the common law, the 
law of nations grew out of custom, the custom of civilized na- 
tions, long continued, acquiesced in, reasonable, certain, com- 
pulsory and consistent — which, as Sir William Blackstone 
wrote, are necessary to make a particular custom binding. 
As early as 1796, the Supreme Court of the United States, 
speaking by Mr. Justice Chase,! said: “The law of nations 
may be considered of three kinds, to wit: general, conventional 
or customary. The first is universal, or established by the general 
consent of mankind, and binds a// nations. The second is founded 
on express consent, and is not universal, and only binds those 
nations that have assented to it. The third is founded on tacit con- 
sent; and is only obligatory on those nations who have adopted it.” 

There seems no doubt that throughout all recorded history 
there has been a more or less imperfect recognition of certain 
rules of intercourse among states claiming to be civilized, a 
disregard of which by any one would afford an excuse for acts 
of reprisal by another. These rules have varied with the condi- 
tions of the times, and whatever force they had arose out of the 
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recognition by different Powers of the reciprocal advantage 
resulting from their observance. Such, for example, is the rule 
exempting fishing vessels, their crews and cargo, from capture 
as prize of war, which, in 1898, the Supreme Court traced back to 
its origin in the fifteenth century and recognized as having 
become, by long continued custom, a principle of international 
law, which the Courts of the United States would enforce. 

A world of lawless nations presents a no less horrid spectacle 
than a nation of lawless individuals. Common recognition of the 
necessity of restraint upon individuals, as essential to true 
liberty and the welfare of all, has been followed, slowly, to be 
sure, but inevitably, by a recognition of the need of restraint 
upon the action of states in the interest of all. Never was the 
necessity of a law of nations more clearly demonstrated than 
during the awful miseries inflicted upon mankind by the Thirty 
Years’ War, and when that welter of human cruelty, misery and 
degradation was at its height, in the year 1625, Hugo Grotius 
gave to the world his treatise on the Laws of War and Peace, 
which marks the beginning of international law as it is conceived 
of today. Grotius sought a basis for the law of nations in what he 
called natural law, accepted as such by all civilized nations, and 
he endeavored to demonstrate the advantage to be realized by 
the observance of this natural law. Later writers have abandoned 
this theory and have sought to find a philosophical basis for the 
existence of the law of nations in different theories. Indeed, some 
respectable writers go so far as to maintain that there can be no 
such thing as international /aw, because /ew must have the 
sanction of the police power of a state to support it. More 
practical modern thought, however, recognizes the existence of 
a system of law binding upon civilized states, based upon usage, 
and looks no further for its source than to common recognition 
of the mutual advantage to each from its observance by all, or 
the resulting damage to all from its disregard by any. The 
sanction for such law it finds in the increasingly mobilized public 
opinion of the civilized world. 

Since the time of Grotius, nations more and more have recog- 
nized the advantage of the peaceful settlement of international 
disputes through conference, conciliation, arbitration or judicial 
process. Principles of international law have been ascertained 
and declared by Courts of the United States, Great Britain and 
the British Dominions, as well as by those of other civilized 
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nations, and international treaties and agreements have defined, 
extended and — rules which arose out of usage and custom. 
Decisions of Arbitral Tribunals have aided in reducing these 
rules to more certain form, and text writers of recognized learn- 
ing and ability gradually have brought the body of international 
law into logical arrangement and somewhat authoritative struc- 
ture. The publication in 1896 by the Honorable John Bassett 
Moore of his “Digest of International Law,” in seven large octavo 
volumes, averaging 1000 pages each, was the most valuable 
contribution made since the foundation of our government 
towards the formulation of a systematic authoritative statement 
of the principles of the law of nations, recognized in the diplo- 
matic intercourse of the United States and the decisions of 
American Courts. This was supplemented in 1898 by Judge 
Moore’s “History and Digest of International Arbitrations to 
which the United States has been a Party,” in six large octavo 
volumes. These two works together constitute a monumental 
contribution to the history and application of international law 
in regard to questions, negotiations and controversies affecting 
the United States. If similar digests of the experiences of the 
Governments of Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy and the 
Scandinavian countries, as well as of Holland, Belgium and 
Spain, could be prepared, the materials would be complete for 
the preparation of a Corpus Furis Internationalis. The Hague 
Conventions of 1899 and 1907, gave an impetus to the move- 
ment towards the written formulation of rules of international 
law, and the Peace Treaties of 1919, and the Agreements reached 
at the Washington Naval Limitation Conference in 1922, as 
well as the Treaties and agreements made between various 
nations, registered with the Secretariat of the League of Nations 
since 1920, have established a large body of conventional rules, 
of more or less general application, all of which tend towards the 
written formulation of a body of international law. 

In general, boards or commissions of international arbitration 
have been left free to apply such principles as they should choose 
in the determination of questions submitted to them. Composed, 
as such bodies generally are, of representatives of the disputant 
states, with one or more impartial members, their decisions often 
have been political rather than judicial, the product of expedi- 
ency rather than of law. A recognition of this fact led the Govern- 
ment of the United States, in 1907, to urge upon the second 
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Hague Conference the establishment of a Permanent Court 
of International Justice, composed of judges appointed for 
fixed terms, made independent of political interference, and 
charged with the determination of controversies between 
nations by the application of the principles and rules of interna- 
tional law. 

The difficulty of finding a method of selecting judges for such 
a Court, which would satisfy both small and great nations alike, 
prevented the Conference saat carrying out this recommenda- 
tion, and it was not until the organization of the League of 
Nations provided adequate machinery for this purpose that the 
American recommendation of 1907 became possible of attain- 
ment. The Permanent Court of International Justice, resting 
for its existence upon a protocol or treaty, open not only to the 
members of the League of Nations, but as well to the United 
States and all other nations named in the Annex to the Covenant, 
is empowered to decide all controversies between nations volun- 
tarily submitted to it for decision, and also is given compulsory 
jurisdiction over those states which, availing themselves of a 
ae in the Statute, shall expressly elect to accept such juris- 

iction. 


The Statute provides that the Court in its decisions shall 
apply: 1. International conventions, whether general or partic- 
ular, establishing rules expressly recognized by the contesting 
states; 2. International custom, as evidence a @ general practice 


accepted as law; 3. The general principles of law recognized by 
civilized nations; 4. Judicial decisions and the teachings of the 
most highly qualified publicists of the various nations, as 
subsidiary means for the determination of rules of law. In other 
words, the Court is to look for the law which it is to apply to a 
given controversy, first, in any international agreement expressly 
recognized by the contestants, and, secondly, in general oN 
or practices recognized as law by civilized nations, which may 
be found in (1) international custom, or (2) judicial decisions 
of courts of different nations, or (3) the writings of qualified 
publicists. 

These are the same sources which always have been resorted 
to by the Supreme Court of the United States in ascertaining 
the rules of international law which it has applied when contro- 
versies involving the application of such law have come be- 


fore it. 
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Chief Justice Marshall spoke for the Supreme Court in 1815: 


“The law of nations is the great source from which we derive those rules, 
respecting belligerent and neutral rights, which are recognized by all 
civilized and commercial states throughout Europe and America. This law 
is in part unwritten, and in part conventional. To ascertain that which is 
unwritten, we resort to the great principles of reason and justice: but, as 
these principles will be differently understood by different nations under 
different circumstances, we consider them as being, in some degree, fixed 
and rendered stable by a series of judicial decisions. The decisions of the 
courts of every country, so far as they are founded on a law common to 
every country, will be received, not as authority, but with respect. The 
decisions of the courts of every country show how the law of nations, in 
the given case, is understood in that country, and will be considered in 
adopting the rule which is to prevail in this.’ 


In later cases* the Court has added that in ascertaining and 
declaring what international law is, in any given case, the Court 
must obtain such aid as it can from judicial decisions, from 
the works of jurists and commentators, and from the acts and 
usages of civilrzed nations. 

A similar method is pursued by the courts of all English- 
speaking countries, in finding the rules of the common law, by 
which a large sa fae of all cases arising in those countries 
are governed. The contention that our government cannot give 
adherence to this International Court, the realization of Ameri- 
can thought and advocacy during the last quarter of a century, 
until international law is reduced to the form of a written code, 
ignores all experience in the judicial history of England and 
America, and disregards the almost uniform practice of the 
United States Government in its arbitral procedure, as well as 
the declarations of its highest judicial authority. 

Nevertheless, efforts to formulate principles of international 
law and to secure general agreement upon them by civilized 
states have been made and are being continued at the present 
time. A century ago, the great English law reformer, aay 
Bentham, began to agitate for the codification of international 
law. Sixty or seventy years after Bentham wrote, David Dudley 
Field published a code of international law, the inadequacy of 
which for present uses furnishes suggestions of the difficulties 
of anticipating the future relations of nations, as well as of making 
a code from the standpoint of one country alone, to say nothing 
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of the task of reconciling differences of language, and of varying 
conceptions of legal principles in a code designed to govern all 
or at least a number of civilized nations. Two great learned 
societies were formed in Europe in 1873 for the express purpose 
of codifying international law. They have included in their 
membership some of the most eminent jurists of Europe and 
America. They have produced valuable contributions to the 
science of international law, — but no general code. The Ameri- 
can Society of International Law for eleven years maintained 
a Committee, whose membership included some of the most 
highly qualified students of international law, which was charged 
with the duty of preparing a code of international law. They 
failed to produce it. The Assembly and Council of the League 
of Nations recently determined to take up the matter, tenta- 
tively and cautiously. They created a committee of lawyers, 
representing all the different systems of jurisprudence of the 
civilized world, which they charged with the duty of preparing 
a provisional list of the subjects of international law, the solution 
of which by means of international agreement would appear to 
be the most desirable and presently vind After communicat- 
ing such list to the various governments and studying their 
replies, the Committee was instructed to report to the Council 
of the League upon the questions which were regarded as suffi- 
ciently ripe for agreement and the procedure which might be 
followed in preparation for eventual conferences for their solution. 

It is apparent that the Assembly of the League contemplated 
only a tentative approach to the great problem of codification. 
The Committee is to select the topics of international law which 
in its opinion it is most desirable to clarify and make certain of 
international agreement, and upon which there is a present prob- 
ability the nations may agree. The form of the resolution of the 
Assembly emphasizes the need of agreement among the nations 
to fix and clarify these rules of international law. A commission 
of lawyers appointed to codify the laws of a single American 
state or of a single nation, has a task, difficult enough to be 
sure, but easy in comparison with that of a similar body charged 
with the duty of codifying all, or even a part of the law of na- 
tions. When the commission of a state or of a single nation has 
finished its work, the legislature enacts it into law, sometimes 
with modifications, it is true, but in general substantially as 
reported. The courts thereafter wrestle with questions of con- 
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struction, and, through judicial interpretation, in the course of 
years mould and clarify the work of the codifiers. The fiat of the 
legislature imposes the code upon the people as law. But the 
framers of a proposed agreement between nations establishing 
principles of international law, when they have finished their 
task of formulation, must submit it to the foreign offices of 
every civilized nation, where it will be studied in the light of the 
jurisprudence, the policies, the experience and the prejudices 
of each nation. Nor are even the preliminary processes of agree- 
ment upon topics, or the formulation of rules applicable to each 
topic, of easy accomplishment. Mr. Root has testified that but 
for the long years of work of the scholars who composed the 
membership of the Institut de Droit International, the Hague 
Conferences could not have produced the various treaties which 
they agreed upon and reported to the various governments 
represented. The conferences adopted almost literally the drafts 
which the Institut de Droit International had prepared with 
matured deliberation during a period of a quarter of a century. 
But those drafts, and the Hague conventions, covered but a 
small portion of the whole body of international law. 

The popular notion that a Code of International Law may be 
easily prenared, covering every v .al topic of the law of nations, 
arranged for ready reference, ard by means of which contro- 
versies between nations may be almost automatically decided, 
is plausible, but utterly imprecticable and fallacious. It is 
doubtful whether the codes of substantive law adopted by several 
of our American states have resulted in lessening litigation, or 
in giving the body of their citizens any more exact knowledge of 
their laws, than obtains in states whose laws have not been 
codified. As a matter of fact, the English language, by the very 
fact of its richness, drawn from so many and varied lingual 
sources, does not lend itself to such exact expression as do the 
Latin languages. Few statutes in the English tongue are not 
susceptible of more than one meaning. Hence, broadly speaking, 
no lawyer ventures to express an absolute opinion as to the 
meaning and application of a new statute until it has been 
construed by the courts. Moreover, the English law, including 
our own, has grown, modified and adapted itself, through judi- 
cial process rather than by legislative application, to the varying 
needs of a living, changing and expanding civilization; while 
the law of other lands is more static, more logical, perhaps more 
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exact, but far less adaptable to changing conditions than ours. 

An effort to reduce our American common law to written 
form, not for the purpose of enactment into statutes, but in 
order to present in accurate, systematic, orderly statement the 
existing law on various topics, as it is established by the decisions 
of the courts of last resort of the various States of the Union, 
recently was undertaken and is now being prosecuted by the 
American Law Institute, organized in Washington, D. C., in 
February, 1923, under the highest professional auspices, and 
handsomely endowed by the Carnegie Corporation. Por nearly 
three years past it has engaged the continuous services of the 
most eminent legal scholars of America, aided by select bodies 
of able advisers, in the preparation of statements of portions of 
the law of Contracts, of Torts, Conflict of Laws, Agency, and 
Business Associations. With the utmost diligence these learned 
men have not yet produced a finished product for the final 
approval of the Institute. It is estimated that not less than ten 
years’ time will be necessary to the completion of the task of 
restating any considerable portion of the unwritten or common 
law of America by this organization of learned and scholarly men. 
How much more difficult will be the task of the framers of a code 
of international law which shall. 1eet the approval of the different 
civilized nations, may be guessed: from this experience. 

The initial steps of selecting tle subjects which it is desirable 
and presently realizable to embpdy in international agreements 
involve a number of important considerations. 

At the threshold of the discussion, lies the division of the sub- 
ject into the international laws of peace and of war. It was the 
recognition of a crying necessity of rules for the government of 
nations in the conduct of war, for the preservation of humanity 
and private property from needless harm and destruction, that 
led Grotius to write his famous book. It was the disregard of the 
international laws of war, in the great contest of 1914-1918, that 
led the jurists who framed the Protocol and Statute of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice, in 1920, to recommend 
the creation of a commission to examine the state of international 
law as affected by the World War, to formulate and agree upon 
the amendments and additions, if any, to the rules.of inter- 
national law shown to be necessary or useful, as well as to con- 
sider what subjects are not now adequately regulated by inter- 
national law, but as to which the interests of international 
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justice require that rules of law shall be declared and accepted. 

A first step towards the adoption of new rules of the inter- 
national law of war was taken at the Washington Navai Limita- 
tions Conference, in 1921-1922, in the agreements formulated 
and submitted to the various governments for ratification, 
declaring submarine warfare as conducted by Germany during 
the World War to be piracy under the law of nations, and 
punishable as such, and regulating and restricting the use of 
poisonous gases in war. The law of neutrality cannot be rewritten 
until the fate of the Locarno treaties is settled. The law of 
contraband must be reconsidered and agreed upon when the 
state of the world has become more settled and the passions 
aroused by the great contest and the trying period of readjust- 
ment shall have passed. It would seem highly inexpedient to 
attempt at this moment to write the international laws of war 
with any reasonable expectation of acceptance by the Great 
Powers. This was the conclusion reached by the Committee 
upon the Progressive Codification of International Law, at 
Geneva, in April last. 

Turning then to the next great subdivision of the subject, 
the public international law of peace, there must first be made a 
survey of the experience of nations, to ascertain what subjects 
have been or now are of frequent use or application in their 
relations with other nations, with respect to which there would 
seem to be some generally accepted rule or principle. If there 
appear to be disputes concerning principles frequently invoked, 
in international relations, the reasons for these differences must 
be sought, and consideration given to methods of reconciling 
the various views. The relative importance of the subjects also 
must be taken into account. When a subject has been selected, 
the question of different conceptions of its legal status by differ- 
ent countries and in various systems of law must next be ap- 

roached. So simple a word as domicil, which enters into many 
international relations, expresses very different conceptions in 
the laws of different countries. 

Again, continental European countries in general exercise 
jurisdiction over their own subjects for offenses against their 
own laws wherever committed. English and American jurisdic- 
tion extends only to the punishment of crimes committed 
within the national domain. Hence, continental European na- 
tions refuse to send back their own nationals for trial and punish- 
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ment to a country where they may have committed a crime 
against its laws, but will themselves try the offender within their 
own jurisdiction and punish him for acts committed in a foreign 
land, which would have been criminal if done at home. To 
reconcile views differing such as these and to express rules of law 
in language which will have the same significance in English, 
French, German, Italian and Spanish — not to speak of other 
tongues — will be the task of the framers of a code of inter- 
national law, and if American adhesion to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice were to wait upon the completion of 
such a task, the vision of a world governed by rules of law and or- 
derly judicial procedure would soon fade from the sight of man. 

Certainty in the law is desirable. The effort to clarify and 
state the law of nations in a form which may be agreed upon by all 
and which will facilitate the work of the Court of International 
Justice, must be carried on with the aid of the most highly 
qualified scholars in the world. But the public should not be 
suffered to think that the task of codification is a light one, easy 
of accomplishment, or possible of realization within a short time. 
Under the most favorable circumstances, it will be years before 
such a task can be completed. Differences in the legal conceptions 
of different races must be recognized and where possible recon- 
ciled. The obstacle of speech must be overcome. Provision must 
be made for the varying policies of different nations. Even matters 
of detail become stumbling blocks of serious moment, when lan- 
guage, tradition and national prejudice are involved. Meantime, 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, by its decisions, 
will be helping to make the law more certain and through judicial 
expression more appropriate for inclusion in convention. With 
the hearty codperation of our government in the support of that 
Court, — a cooperation which all signs indicate will be authorized 
by the Senate at its next session, — an impetus will be given to 
the judicial determination of controversies between nations, and 
the task of making more definite the law of nations will be greatly 
advanced by the decisions of the Court, as well as by the con- 
tinued labors of commissions of scholars working under the 
auspices of the nations of the old and the new world. 

a the task is not easy and the road will be long. It must be 
travelled by stages. Systematic statements agreed upon by 
scholars will mark the first étape. Agreements by governments 
lie further along. Qui va piano va sano, qui va sano va lontano. 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN MOROCCO 
By H. 


N discussing the situation in Morocco, the question has re- 
I atedly been debated during the past few months as to 
why the French, with the greatest modern army in existence 
in the world today, with a vast air superiority over any other 
nation, with the senior Marshal of France present in person in the 
theatre of operations, should have been unable to subdue a com- 
paratively insignificant enemy in a campaign which, commencing 
the latter part of last April, has just terminated with the coming 
of the torrential rains of winter. This question is particularly 
enigmatical when it is known that a large Spanish army has been 
practically beseiged in three widely-separated, fortified areas on 
the eastern and western extremities of the Riff ever since their 
withdrawal from more advanced positions in the interior in 1924. 
Recently General Boichut was asked this very question. The 
General commands the East Sector, or Nineteenth Corps, of the 
French Army with headquarters at Taza on the main road from 
Fez to Algiers. General Boichut answered that it was not a ques- 
tion of defeating Abd-el-Krim, but a question of defeating Na- 
ture, who has put all her advantages in favor of the Riffs. Mobile 
columns can push ahead with little difficulty but can only do so 
with safety if their rear and lines of communication are protected. 
The war, such as it is, is a war of transportation, for the greatest 
difficulty is the entire absence of roads. The mountainous country 
of the Riff is one of contrasts. In the dry season there is no water 
at all save in the few wells that are occasionally found. Advances 
must be from water hole to water hole. In the rainy season, the 
plains of the Ouergha and the Moulouya are a morass; water 
courses, dry the greater part of the year, are raging torrents. Woe 
betide the column cut off by rain in the Riff during the wet sea- 
son. Starvation is certain for those fortunate enough to escape the 
incessant sniping of Krim’s troops, who, accustomed to operate 
as individual, or in parties of two or three at most, have few 
wants and roam the country at will. 

The almost insuperable difficulties of the terrain may perhaps 
be more clearly visualized by considering the numbers of troops 
engaged in and around a theatre of operations only 125 miles 
from east to west and only 37 miles from north to south. 
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The Spanish permanent Army of Morocco consists of a Eur- 
opean force of 69,290 officers and men and a native force of 15,000 
*y all ranks. In addition to the permanent Army of Morocco, 
Spain had an Expeditionary Force of 35,000 of all ranks in her 
zone at the beginning of October. This made a total of 104,000 
Spanish troops in Morocco, in addition to the native “ Regulares” 
and “Mehalla Jalifiana.” The large force of Spain’s European 
troops was distributed as follows toward the close of this sum- 
mer’s campaign: Melilla Zone, 45,142; Ceuta Zone, 40,516; El 
Araish Zone, 18,537. Fourteen thousand Spanish troops took 
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THE THEATRE OF OPERATIONS IN MOROCCO 


The part of the boundary between the Spanish and French Zones regarding which Spain and France do not 
agree is indicated by a broken line. 


part in the landing operations on Alhucemas Bay and the capture 
of Ajdir which followed. 

The French force in Morocco at the beginning of the year num- 
bered some 72,500 officers and men. This number has been in- 
creased until, today, there are over 150,000 French troops avail- 
able. 

Against these large forces, Abd-el-Krim has only his “regular 
army” of the Riff, numbering from 6,000 to 10,000 well-armed 
men, and such tribes as he could induce or coerce to assist him 
against the ring of steel with which his mountainous haunts are 
surrounded. All reports are to the effect that the Riffs never have 
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had more than 40,000 to 50,000 rifles, and it may be accepted as a 
fact that their forces at no time have exceeded that number. 
Spain has attempted to pit European troops against these 
i. ople and, leaving out for the moment her recent successes at 
iia Ajdir, has failed. European troops must have some semblance of 
+ European comforts; but their present opponents, accustomed to 
if this kind of warfare, can endure unbelievable hardships. 
France, on the other hand, is using African troops to fight 
Africans. Her Africans are better disciplined than the Riffs, better 
led and better equipped with every weapon that is effective in 
this type of warfare; further, they are just as habituated to life- 
long campaigning as are the Riffs. Of the 150,000 French troops 
in Morocco, only 12,000 are Frenchmen, which number supplies 
all the officers, non-commissioned officers and specialists of this 
large force. The rest (apart from the Foreign Legion) are Africans 
— Moroccans, Algerians, Tunisians and Senegalese. The French 
Foreign Legion, by the way, now has sixteen of its nineteen bat- 
talions in Morocco, numbering 12,800 men, forty percent of whom 
are Germans, forty percent Russians, and the remainder a 
mélange of all nations. The officers are enthusiastic about the 
fighting qualities of their men, who spend their entire term of ser- 
cf vice in the field under an iron discipline. 
ee | Thus, while Spain relies almost entirely on her own nationals 
tle for this trying military service, the proportion of her European 


Tie troops to her native troops being almost five to one, France re- 

PE verses this proportion, her ratio at present being roughly twelve 
ze natives to one European. 

- | It is often forgotten that continuous warfare has been carried 

= on by the French in Morocco since 1919 when, with the ending of 


tt the World War, they were enabled once more to resume the pac- 
ification of their Moroccan protectorate. 

The operations of 1923 were conducted by some 22,000 
ay out of the 63,000 troops which France then had in Morocco. In 
PE 1924 a large force under General de Chambrun badly defeated 
oo Abd-el-Krim’s regulars and was able to establish firmly a new 
ive frontier on a line of crests dominating the country north of the 
: Ouergha River. This brought within the French line a rich coun- 
: try which had been indispensable for the supply of the Riffs in 
e their main operations against the Spaniards, and established a 
new line of outposts near the edge of the Spanish Zone. The same 
year, however, saw the termination of Spain’s efforts to control 
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her portion of Morocco. Spain proceeded to withdraw her troops, 
until at the close of the year se the Melilla area on the east and 
the extreme western end of her zone remained in her possession, 
and this not including the country of the Andjera and El Haouz 
tribes between Ceuta and Tangier. 

The withdrawal of the Spaniards made it certain that the 
spring of 1925 would bring renewed attacks by the Riffs against 
the French. These attacks were launched between April 25 and 
28 all along the French front from north of Ouezzane to Kifane, 
north of Taza. Though expected, the new offensive caught the 
French with insufficient troops, and by July the entire line of 
French posts, which had been established with so much difficulty 
the year before, was withdrawn south of the Ouergha River. 
Large French reinforcements arrived in July and an extensive 
campaign was initiated. By September the French had seven 
divisions in Morocco, consisting of 114 battalions of infantry, 25 
squadrons of cavalry and a regiment of 22 squadrons of airplanes 
(6 planes per squadron), with tanks, artillery, armored cars and 
the necessary supply troops. The front was divided into three sec- 
tors, each occupied by a corps of two divisions. General Naulin 
was Officially in command, with General de Chambrun in charge 
of the local political situation. The Moroccan Division from the 
Rhine was held in general reserve at Fez. 

Late in July came the most significant achievement of the 
_ operations in North Africa. For years France and Spain 

ad conducted entirely separate operations on opposite sides of 
the Riff, though almost within long range cannon shot of each 
other. The result was that the Moors were able to meet each of 
these attacks separately and either defeat or so hold it up that 
no real gains were made. In fact when the Spaniards withdrew 
to the coast after the campaign of 1924, the Ritts had been able 
for once to concentrate all their strength against the French. 
Now, mainly through the efforts of the French, an accord with 
the Spaniards was drawn up in Madrid. No official version of the 
terms of the agreement has ever been made public, but it is suffi- 
cient to know that the navies of the two nations were to operate 
together in blockading the Mediterranean coast of the Rif, that 
neither was to conclude a separate peace with Abd-el-Krim, and 
that troops of either might freely cross into the zone of the other. 
Following the Madrid agreement, Marshal Petain and General de 
Rivera held a conference on July 28 at Tetuan, in the Spanish Zone. 
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In August the results of the agreement began to be manifest. 
There was a general advance by strong French columns in each 
of the three sectors. The objects of the French attacks were as 
follows. In the West Sector, the objective was to regain the posts 
north and east of Ouezzane and to establish connection with the 
Spanish on the Loukos River. The Center Sector was to clear the 
crossings of the Ouergha River by seizing and organizing com- 
manding positions on the north side. The East Sector was 
charged with making a strong drive north of Kifane, which di- 
rection constitutes the shortest line to Ajdir; there, if the Spanish 
attack were a success, connection with the Spanish troops might 
be hoped for, thus cutting the Riff in two. 

Spain, not ready to shift from her passive defensive attitude to 
a more active status when the French began their advance in 
August, centered attention on Alhucemas Bay by broadcasting 
rumors of a projected expedition in force to capture Ajdir, the 
so-called “capital” of the Riff chieftain. Late in September 
Spain launched the much-advertised Alhucemas Bay expedition 
to hold as many regular Riff troops as possible in that area, secure 
the excellent harbor at Ajdir for future operations, and gain the 
moral advantage of seizing the “capital’’ of the chieftain himself. 

A general survey of the campaign may now be made, as all 
active operations practically came to a halt during the first week 
in Geniher when the rains commenced. 

In the West Sector, General Pruneau’s 128th Division strength- 
ened its contact with the Spanish line on the Loukos River, north 
of Quezzane. The 35th Division now extends the regained old 
French line through the Center Sector (General Marty), which is 
held by the 2d Division. In the East Sector (General Boichut), 
three rifle divisions — the Ist, 11th and 3d —and a cavalry 
division, were stopped in a drive north of Kifane by the wet 
weather; the cavalry division did, however, close the gap between 
the French and Spanish troops, a Spanish column having pushed 
forward at the same time from Afso. The line of the Kert River 
will be held by the French and Spanish together. Ajdir fell to the 
Spanish attack and is now strongly held by some 8,000 troops. 

The net results have been, first, to initiate codrdinated opera- 
tions between the forces of France and Spain; second, to deprive 
the Riffs of their capital, Ajdir, and of their chief source of supply, 
the Ouergha valley; and third, to squeeze Krim into a pocket. 
All these reverses will have the result of very seriously impairing 
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the loyalty of the great bulk of Krim’s adherents, most of whom 
are kept in line only by the fear that they will lose their cattle, 
which are held secure in the interior as hostages for their owners’ 
faithfulness. Cavalry raids will doubtless continue during the 
winter, with the probability that the Spanish line will be advanced 
from Afrau to connect with the position at Ajdir. 

Active hostilities having ceased, the outlook for next year’s 
campaign may be considered. Neither Spain nor France can 
afford to maintain the present large armies in the field for a day 
longer than is necessary. Against either of his adversaries alone, 
Abd-el-Krim, assisted i the difficulties Nature has so lavishly 
provided, was able to carry on most successfully. But against the 
two engaged in coérdinated operations, with his sea-coast block- 
aded and his main port of entry lost, he has little chance for a 
continuance of successful resistance next spring. It seems more 
than probable that the winter will bring forth peace terms which 
will be acceptable to all concerned. 

When fighting ceases politics holds the center of the stage. 
Political activity over the Morocco question will now be keener 
than ever. The Spanish Directorate, which was trembling in the 
balance during the past summer, seems once more secure. The 
King, in recognition of popular clamor, recently decorated 
General Primo de Rivera oa the Cross of San Fernando, with 
laurels, the Spanish ‘Medal of Honor.” But in France financial 
questions have just caused the fall of one Cabinet, and the 
French Socialists never overlook an opportunity to attack the 
Government for its heavy expenditures for the army in Morocco. 
Abd-el-Krim certainly can obtain better terms this winter than 
he can ever again hope for. The diplomats were responsible for 
the Franco-Spanish agreement which paved the way for the 
military successes of this summer’s campaign. Diplomacy may 
now be expected to make next year’s campaign unnecessary. 
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A YEAR OF THE DAWES PLAN 
By R. R. Kuczynski 


HE new reparation plan proposed by the Dawes Committee 

on April 9, 1924, and accepted by the Allied and German 

Governments on August 30, 1924, has now been in opera- 
tion for over a year. This period is sufficiently long to warrant an 
examination of how the new plan has worked. In undertaking 
this task, one must diatingaish between its political, technical, 
and economic aspects. 

Politically, the new plan has been a complete success. For fully 
three years, from the fall of 1921 to the fall of 1924, France’s main 
grievance against Germany had been that Germany did not fulfil 
her reparation obligations. This reproach has now completely 
ceased. While there are still many Frenchmen who complain that 
Germany pays less than she might, there is not to be found a 
Frenchman who asserts that Germany pays less than she has to 
pay. In Germany, on the other hand, the feeling of restlessness 
which since the armistice had harassed even those who wished 
that Germany should pay France as much as possible, has 
given way to a feeling of security so far as foreign financial 
claims are concerned. Moreover, the wide-spread fear that 
the new reparation plan would interfere with the internal 
financial sovereignty of the German Government has largely 
been dispelled. 

Technically, the new plan has likewise worked admirably. All 
payments due from Germany have been ee punctually, or even 
prematurely, into the account opened with the Reichsbank by the 
Agent General for Reparation Popennite, And the Agent General 
without difficulty or friction has withdrawn from this account the 
sums necessary to pay the German mine owners, chemical fac- 
tories, etc. for the deliveries in kind destined for France and 
Belgium, to pay the German Railway Company for the cost of 
carrying those goods to the frontier, to pay the occupation armies 
and the interallied commissions for their cash expenses in Ger- 
many, to pay German citizens for what they furnished the foreign 
troops, to pay the interest on the Dawes loan, and so on. The fact 
that under the new plan the Agent General has been the only 
creditor of the German Government in the matter of reparation 
payments has had a most beneficial effect: it has assured both to 
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German citizens and to foreign Governments a prompt fulfil- 
ment of their claims. 

Economically, the new plan has worked satisfactorily so far as 
Germany and certain of the Allies, especially Great Britain, are 
concerned. The fear— an unjustified fear, indeed,—that the 
reparation — might financially or economically injure 
Germany in the very first year has not been realized. Germany 
had to pay into the account of the Agent General an annuity of 
altogether 238.1 million dollars (1 billion gold marks). Out of this 
total, 190.5 millions were secured from the proceeds of the Dawes 
loan and 47.6 millions from the profits of the German Railway 
Company. Four-fifths, then, were paid by the foreign subscribers 
to the German loan and only one-fifth by Germany herself. Of 
course, it might be that part of the money furnished through the 
loan was spent by the Agent General in buying German raw ma- 
terials which, if they had stayed in Germany and been used for 
manufactures, would have been of more benefit to German in- 
dustry than they were when exported in crude form; but it 
might just as well be that part of that money was spent in buying 
goods which otherwise would not have found a purchaser willing 
to pay the price granted by the Agent General. Further, the 
$47,600,000 provided by the German Railway Company was not 
a big enough amount to affect materially the German economy. 

The damage incurred by the debtor was then by no means 
heavy. But how about the profit to the creditors? In order to 
answer this question it is necessary to examine a little more closely 
how the Agent General has disposed of the sums paid into his 
account with the Reichsbank. 

Since the Reparation Commission on October 13, 1924, con- 
stituted the service of the Dawes loan a first charge on all pay- 
ments provided for under the new reparation plan, and since the 
Transfer Committee on October 31, 1924, recognized the priority 
of this debt service and gave it an absolute right of remittance, 
irrespective of the effect upon the exchange, the Agent General 
had first of all to satisfy the claims of the owners of the Dawes 
loan bonds. The net proceeds realized by the sale of those bonds 
amounted to the equivalent of about 190 million dollars. The face- 
value of the American portion was $110,000,000, that of all other 
portions combined £21,720,000, 25,200,000 Swedish crowns, 100,- 
000 Italian lire, and 15,000,000 Swiss franks. The total face-value 
of all together was $221,500,000 on October 10, 1924, when the 
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agreement for the loan was concluded, a sum which — mainly on 
account of the rise of the pound — rose to $227,700,000 by March 
31, 1925. The bonds mature within twenty-five years; they carry 
interest at the rate of 7 percent. The amortization of the Ameri- 
can portion will amount each year to one twenty-fifth of the 
issue, redemption being by lot at 105 percent and accrued in- 
terest. For all the rest an equal annuity 1s provided for each year, 
including interest and amortization. The total service of interest 
and amortization of the American portion for the first year (Oc- 
tober 16, 1924 to October 15, 1925) was $12,320,000, a sum which 
will decrease annually by $308,000 until it reaches $4,928,000 in 
the twenty-fifth year. The total service of all other portions com- 
bined is $10,100,000 (converted on the basis of the quotations of 
March 31, 1925). The total debt service requires, then, $22,420,- 
ooo in the first year and $15,028,000 in the last year. As the debt 
service started only one and a half months after the new repara- 
tion plan went into operation, the Agent General in the first 
Dawes year spent $18,469,000 on that service. This expense, 
which absorbed 7.8 percent of the total receipts of the Agent Gen- 
eral was, of course, of no profit whatsoever to the Allies. 

A second preferred claim which the Agent General has to fulfil 
before he may start on real reparation payments are, in accord- 
ance with the Allied Finance Ministers’ Agreement of January 14, 
1925, the expenses of administration of the Reparation Commis- 
sion, the organisations created under the new plan, the Inter- 
Allied Rhineland High Commission, the Military Commission of 
Control, and the Evropean Commission of the Danube. Those ex- 
penses, which before the establishment of the all-inclusive char- 
acter of the annuities through the new plan had sometimes been 
excessive, were, according to the Finance Ministers’ Agreement 
just mentioned, chargeable to the annuities only to a limited ex- 
tent (in the first year altogether to $6,543,000 at the utmost, and 
the actual allocations of the Agent General for this purpose in the 
first year were indeed not more than $6,364,000). 

It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that these were the 
only “overhead expenses” to be disbursed by the Agent General. 
All the other payments of the Agent General for occupation pur- 
poses must also be considered: 
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Payments (in 1000 dollars) France Great Britain Belgium Total 


Reichsmarks to armies of occupation.. 8,102 3,484 870 612,456 
Requisitions, damages, furnishings un- 

der Arts. 6, 8-12 of Rhineland Agree- 

Payments for services rendered by the 

Reichsbahn to armies of occupation 


Exploitation of mines and cokeries by 

3.45363 7,184 4,924 46,471 


Thus the Agent General spent for the service of the Dawes 
loan, for the administration of the various commissions, and for 
other “overhead expenses” $18,469,000 plus $6,364,000 plus 
$46,471,000, or a total of $71,304,000. These 71.3 millions con- 
stitute exactly 30 percent of his total receipts (238.1 millions). He 
then had at his disposal 166.8 millions for reparation purposes. 
Up to the close of the first Dawes year he did not actually disburse 
however, more than 141.5 millions: 

Payments (in 1000 dollars) France Great Britain Belgium Italy Others 
Reparation recovery acts... 5,977 36,964 


Deliveries of coal, coke, lig- 


Transport of ditto......... 12,664 aus 2,831 3,188 et 
Deliveries, dyestuffs....... go7* 
Deliveries, harmaceutical . 1,230 } 1,081 } 893 } 2,133 g> 
Deliveries, fertilisers....... 4,682 69 
Deliveries, miscellaneous... 4,932 413 10,6834 


* Japan. »Serb-Croat-Slovene State. °*Including $261,000 for restoration of library of 
Louvain. 4Serb-Croat-Slovene State $7,156,000; Rumania $1,761,000; Portugal $1,126,000; 
Greece $629,000; Poland $10,000, 

On August 31, 1925, then, the Agent General had a cash balance 
of over 25 million dollars. On the other hand there were at this 
date certain outstanding liabilities on account of various powers 
(principally under contracts for deliveries in kind and the Repara- 
tion Recovery Acts) aggregating over 10 million dollars. In his 
report of September 10, 1925, the Agent General, Mr. S. Parker 
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Gilbert, asserts that “to find the amount effectively received by 
any Power during the first year of the operation of the Experts’ 
Plan, there must be added to the payments made on its account 
the amount of the liabilities indicated above outstanding on its 
behalf.” It will be interesting to compare this “amount effec- 
tively received” by each Power with the share to which it was 
entitled according to the Finance Ministers’ Agreement of Jan- 
uary 14, 1925, “overhead expenses” being omitted in each case: 


Country Received Claim 
(in 1000 dollars) 

Serb-Croat-Slovene State................ 7424 7,933 


The Allies thus have received 23.1 million dollars less for repa- 
ration purposes than they should have got. This is due mainly to 
three causes: 

1. According to the Finance Ministers’ Agreement, the occupa- 
tion costs chargeable to the first annuity were limited for 
France to $26,204,000. She was, however, actually accounted 
for at $34,363,000 (including, it is true, $8,127,000 for furnishings 


_ in the Ruhr and exploitation of mines and cokeries by the Régie). 


¢. The United States has not yet received its share in the first 
annuity. 

3. The Agent General at the end of the first year had a balance 
ot cash which, even after the deduction of the liabilities indicated 
above, and of the American claim, amounted to $11,328,000. 

The most striking results of our examination are: 

1. Great Britain received practically all that was due her. (The 
small deficiency of $1,504,000 is almost entirely explained by the 
fact that instead of the $5,955,000 to which she was entitled for 
occupation costs she was accounted for in this connection to the 


amount of $7,184,000.) 
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2. France received much less than she was entitled to receive. 
(The large deficiency of $14,141,000 is only partly explained by 
the $8,127,000, which the Agent General spent for her in payment 
of furnishings in the Ruhr and of the exploitation through the 
Régie.) 

The disadvantage suffered by France in comparison with Great 
Britain is even much larger than appears from the total sums 
received, since Great Britain got practically all payments as 
sg of the Reparation Recovery Acts, — thus in cash,— while 

rance got only about one tenth in cash and nine tenths in kind. 
As prices in France are below world market prices, and as the 
countries receiving deliveries in kind are in general forbidden to 
reéxport the goods thus received, the French Government in re- 
selling those goods often does not realize the amount with which 
those deliveries figure in the accounts of the Agent General. The 
Finance Committee of the French Chamber of Deputies had as- 
sumed that in the year 1925 France would lose 10 percent in re- 
selling the German fuel and 20 percent in reselling the German 
chemical fertilisers. According to recent information, she is really 
losing as much as 25 percent in selling the German fuel. 

It may then be figured that the sum of 67.8 million dollars 
which in the first Dawes year France has altogether received for 
reparation purposes probably does not represent a total profit for 
France of more than 60 million dollars. 

Thus, while the new plan has worked satisfactorily from an 
economic point of view for Germany and certain of the Allies, 
above all for Great Britain, it has not been a success so far as 
France is concerned. In this respect, one of its main objects, if 
not its most important object, has so far not been obtained. 

Since Germany, in the first year, has not paid more than 47.6 
million dollars out of her own means, it is impossible to draw 
from the experiences of this first year any conclusions as to 
whether she will be able to pay, year for year, from September 
1928 onwards, 596 million dollars. But it is possible to form an 
idea of how the plan will work in the next two years. Here again it 
will be wise to distinguish between the political, the technical, and 
the economic side ot che problem. 

Politically. So far as France is concerned, much will depend on 
what she will have to pay in turn to her former allies. Fer net 
profits from reparation payments will doubtless not exceed 100 
million dollars in either of the next two years. If she should be 
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obliged to devote the major part of this sum to the service of her 
British and American debts, she certainly will be dissatisfied. In 
Germany the reparation obligations are not likely to cause any 
capi unrest, unless Franco-German relations in general should 

e strained, in which case the reparation question might again 
become a political issue. 

Technically, the plan will continue to work satisfactorily. 
While it will prove impossible for the German Government in the 
second year to pay, as the Experts assumed, $119,100,000 out of 
the proceeds of the sale to the public of the preference shares of 
ches Ciesla Railway Company, this gap will promptly be filled by 
means of tax revenues. Nor will the transfer problem cause serious 
difficulties in the next two years, since most of the payments will, 
as heretofore, be effected by deliveries in kind. 

Economically, the effects of the reparation payments for the 
Allies will be about the same as in the first year. As long as French 
se are below world market prices, France will have a favorable 

alance of trade, her industrial plants will work at full capacity 
and the state will be able to dispose of the German deliveries 
in kind — though at some loss. If French prices should rise — as 
they might after a stabilisation of the franc — there probably 
would be an industrial crisis and little demand for German goods; 
but if the French state were then willing to continue the sale of 
those German goods at reduced. prices, it would probably not 
find it difficult to place them on the French market. 

The effects of the reparation payments on German economy 
are, however, another story. Germany, as has been shown, had to 
pay in the first year not more than $47,600,000 out of her own 
means. If she should not be able to sell to the public the preference 
shares of the German Railway Company, she will have to pay of 
her own means $290,600,000 in the second year and $285,900,000 
in the third year. Will she be able to do that? 

In the first Dawes year there was no charge, under the — 
tion Plan, on the German budget. In the second year this charge 
will amount to $119,100,000, and in the third year to $95,300,000. 
Since, according to the official statistics, the revenues of the Reich 
exceeded the expenses in the first year by $136,300,000, the Treas- 
ury may appear to be easily able to pay in the second and third 
years the sums due on reparation account. But the budget surplus 
was entirely obtained in the first six months; the last six months 
(March to August, 1925) showed a deficit of $4,000,000. While the 
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situation of the Treasury may in reality be somewhat more favor- 
able than appears from the official statistics, the tax reform of 
August, 1925, is likely even to reduce public revenues. It therefore 
seems doubtful whether it will be possible to pay in the near future 
the reparation charge on the budget out of current revenues. The 
statistics of the first month of the new year (September, 1925) 
are certainly not encouraging. Expenses (aside fica reparation 
payments) exceeded revenues by $8,600,000 so that in paying 
$13,800,000 from budget revenues into the account of the Agent 
General the Treasury had to resort to former savings. The diffi- 
culty of paying this charge out of current revenues will be part‘c- 
uladly great if German industry should further deteriorate. 

Interest on the German industrial debentures will first be due 
in the second Dawes year: $14,900,000 on April 1, 1926, and the 
same amount on August 25, 1926. In the third year this service 
will require twice as much, or $59,600,000. This means in the 
second year about 0.4 percent, and in the third year about 0.8 

rcent, of the business capital of each of the industrial and trad- 
ing concerns upon which the industrial charge is imposed. This 
charge will not be a too heavy burden for those enterprises which 

ield high returns; they simply will pay a somewhat smaller divi- 
dend than they might grant otherwise to their owners. But there 
are many establishments which have been operated for quite a 
time without profit; for all those the reparation charge will in- 
volve a certain hardship, as most of them will be compelled to 
borrow from the banks, at a high rate of interest, the sums which 
they need in order to comply with this obligation. 

Interest on the German railway bonds was paid to the amount 
of $47,600,000 in the first Dawes year. The German Railway 
Company could pay this sum promptly without difficulty, as 
revenues exceeded expenses by more than that. But the Railway 
Company in the second year will have to pay $141,700,000 of 
interest, and in the third year $131,000,000. Will it be able to do 
that out of current revenues? There are people who will say: 
“Certainly; all it has to do is to raise the freight and passenger 
rates by 10 percent.” And they may quote in this connection the 
Agent General, who in his report of May 30, 1925, in referring 
to the report of the Commissioner for the German Railways, 
stated: The figures given in the Commissioner’s Report show 
the substantial extent to which freight tariffs have been reduced 
since September 1, 1924, particularly on goods of numerous 
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classes, and the relatively low increase over pre-war passenger 
rates in Germany as compared with the rates in other coun- 
tries.” Freight rates have indeed been substantially reduced 
since September 1, 1924. But does this prove that they can be 
easily raised? Coal freight rates are still higher in Germany than 
in France, Belgium, Holland, Poland, Austria or Italy; and the 
same is true for many other kinds of goods. The increase over 
pre-war passenger rates in Germany in the spring of 1925 was 
relatively low as compared with the rates in some other countries, 
but since then the German passenger rates have been substan- 
tially raised. The increase over pre-war rates now varies between 
65 percent for the fourth class and 50 percent for the first class. 

Moreover, a comparison of the old and new passenger rates 
by themselves does not show the whole difference. At present 
whoever wants to go the 410 miles from Berlin to Munich at 
an average speed of more than 36 miles an hour has a choice 
between only two trains, a morning train carrying merely first 
and second class coaches — the lowest fare being $13.34 — and 
a night train carrying only first and second class sleepers — the 
lowest fare being $15.72. Before the war there used to be nine 
such trains, seven of them carrying third class coaches with a 
fare of $5.03. In consequence, the number of passengers in the 
second class is now larger than before the war, while ~ number 
of passengers in the third class has decreased. That it is a dire 
economic necessity and not a taste for luxury which drives more 
passengers into the second class is easily proven by the fact that 
the number of first class passengers, which already before the war 
was infinitesimal (0.12 percent), is now only one-third of what 
it then was, while by far the greatest increase has taken place in 
the use of the fourth class. It therefore seems well-nigh impossi- 
ble to raise either the freight or the passenger rates without seri- 
ously injuring German industry. And, so far as the passenger 
traffic is concerned, it even seems doubtful whether an increase 
of the rates would noticeably increase the returns. The experi- 
' ences of the past are, to say the least, not encouraging: in spite of 

the large increase of rates, the revenues per ‘eng mile in the 
last fiscal year were only 8 percent higher than in 1913-14. 

In view of all these economic difficulties it may seem sur- 
apr that serious technical difficulties are not to be foreseen 
or the Agent General in collecting the second and third annuities. 
But the new reparation plan has created an efficient safeguard: 
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the controlled revenues (customs and taxes) which serve by way 
of security for the contributions to be made from the German 
budget, and by way of collateral security for the interest of the 
industrial and railway bonds, yield such high returns that all 
reparation payments can be easily covered from this source. 
It is then more of an internal German problem how the necessary 
surplus shall be raised. The methods which at first view present 
themselves — an increase of taxes and of railway tariffs —are 
not easily applicable. The consumers, who have little political 

wer, already pay very high taxes; and the producers, who 

ave much political power, are en? unable and altogether 
unwilling to pay more taxes than they do at present. As has been 
indicated, an increase of the railway rates might be harmful to 
the general German economy and perhaps even fruitless finan- 
cially. A foreign loan would certainly offer a convenient provisory 
solution but would increase the difficulties of future years. 

Germany was to recover economically in the first Dawes year. 
This object has not been obtained. German business has increased 
its foreign debts at an amazing rate, yet production is not larger 
than a year ago. The prospects of an economic recovery in the 
next two years are very poor: what Germany needs most of all is 
an up-to-date mass production, but such mass production is im- 
possible without a strong domestic market, and since inflation 

as wiped out all former savings the purchasing power of the 
consumers will be slight as long as employers are unable or un- 
willing to pay fair wages and as long as business-men are less anx- 
ious to increase their turnover than to increase prices. 

Thus we reach the following conclusions, drawn from recent 
experience and from the present status: 

The execution of the new reparation plan did not present spe- 
cial difficulties in the first year. 

The difficulties of the second and third year will be surmounted. 

The real test is to come in the fourth or fifth year; in order 
successfully to meet this test Germany must get her business- 
men to adapt production, prices, and wages to the necessities 
of the community. 
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BELGIUM TODAY 


By Georges Theunis 
T the objective study that I shall try to make of present 


conditions in my country has any interest at all, it is because 

Belgium is beyond question one of the states whose existence 
has been most profoundly troubled by the war, and in which the 
adjustment of the new conditions created by the catastrophe that 
burst upon Europe in 1914 has raised manifold and serious prob- 
lems and has led to deep-seated changes in both the public and 
the private life of the people. 

I have no intention of setting forth in detail what the war has 
meant to Belgium; and yet, to understand our present position, 
the difficulties through which we have passed and those we have 
still to overcome, the problems awaiting solution, and our hopes, 
it is essential to recollect what has been happening in Belgium 
during the last twelve years. Before the war .1¢ country was often 
compared to a hive in the full bustle of its activity, or to a great 
factory with a huge store annexed. No country presented — or 

resents — such density of population, such commercial and 
industrial activity, such a network of railways, roads, and canals. 
With a population twenty times as dense as that of the United 
States, and three and a half times as dense as that of France, 
Belgium before the war was wholly occupied with finding foreign 
markets for the products of her toil, in order to procure the funds 
indispensable for the purchase abroad of the food supplies which 
her limited territory could not provide. 

Belgium’s geographical location assured her a privileged posi- 
tion so far as transport was concerned. Unhappily, that very 
geographical situation placed her at the point mt 4 9 the military 
Bx routes of the great European countries crossed, and so helped on 
Sean the disaster. Belgium, a neutral country, was attacked and in- 
aes vaded by one of the guarantors of her neutrality. At the end of a 
peo few weeks, 99 percent of her soil was occupied by the enemy; and 
; the Belgian Army, under the leadership of our heroic King, was 
‘ on the Yser with no more than a sliver of our territory left to de- 
i fend. For want of raw materials and outlets, and also because our 
Ae! workmen steadfastly refused to codperate with the enemy, in- 
dustrial life gradually came to a standstill. Our great industries 
were systematically destroyed by the occupying forces, under the 
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pretext of procuring raw materials but in reality in order to handi- 
cap what might be a dangerous industrial competitor later on. 

t me merely cite some facts about the iron industry. Of 
fifty-seven blast furnaces existing in Belgium in 1914, forty had 
been destroyed by the time of the armistice — not by artillery 
fire, but by special German demolition details. The great majority 
of the trains of rolls were destroyed by explosives, and convert- 
ers, electric ovens, and coke ovens met the same fate. The machin- 
ery of our innumerable workshops was either sent to Germany 
or destroyed on the spot. Again, 3,000 locomotives and more than 
100,000 cars and coaches were carried off or destroyed, while 1800 
kilometres of roadbed were torn up or put out of service. Our 
stock-breeding, too, was ruined, most of the horses and the best 
of the cattle being seized by the army of occupation. 

I mention these random examples simply in order to give some 
idea of the condition in which Belgian industry and agriculture 
found themselves at the time of the armistice, and I mention 
material damage of!'j. 1t must not be forgotten that the working 
class, so numerous ir. ‘Belgium, had been weakened by the whole- 
sale deportations (120,000 workmen were deported to Germany 
for having refused to work for Germany), by unemployment, and 
by inadequate nourishment in spite of the admirable efforts of the 
Commission for Relief in Belgium. It is useless to speak of trade 
or transportation, since all our relations with other countries 
were wholly suppressed for more than four years. The indirect 
damage of the war and the occupation were indeed even more 
disastrous than the direct damage of the actual fighting. 

Scarcely were the Belgians delivered from the enemy’s yoke 
when they set themselves courageously to the task of building u 
their ruins, restoring their factories, reéstablishing their agri- 
culture, and recovering the markets abroad that are indispensable 
to the country’s existence. 

Let us try in a hasty sort of way to find out what are the im- 
portant changes that have been wrought, under various guises, 
during these twelve years. 

So far as domestic politics are concerned, we must remember 
that the Belgian Dicliemene before the war consisted of two 
chambers, the Chamber of Representatives and the Senate. The 
members of the Chamber of Representatives were chosen by 
universal suffrage, but with a cinak in the provisions giving 
supplementary votes to freeholders, to persons qualifying in more 
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or less advanced studies, and also to fathers of families. The 
Senators were chosen by the same electoral body, but — except 
for a number elected by the Provincial Councils — could be cho- 
sen only from among persons who had paid a certain minimum 
direct tax. 

The revision of the Constitution, which was completed in 1921, 
has resulted in the establishment of universal wibien, ure and 
simple, for both chambers. This is the principal modification. 
Women have the right to vote in municipal elections, but have 
not yet received it in provincial or legislative elections. The 
division of seats has been worked out by a rather complicated 
system of ae sept representation. The old restrictions on 
eligibility to the Senate have practically disappeared. 

The result of these modifications has been an increase in the 
influence of the Socialist Party. In the pre-war Chamber the divi- 
sion was: 41 Socialists, 44 Liberals, 99 Catholics, 2 Independents. 
Today there are 78 Socialists, 23 Liberals, 78 Catholics, and 7 of 
various parties. 

There are only two Communist deputies in the Belgian Cham- 
ber. In spite of the propaganda which is carried on among us, as 
everywhere else, by Moscow’s emissaries or with Moscow’s gold, 
I have too much confidence in the rational and moderate spirit of 
my fellow-citizens to believe that Communist doctrines can ever 
find adherents among us in any numbers worth considering. 

We shall see presently in what manner real property is 
divided in Belgium. Personal property is divided in about the 
same way. There are a million depositors in the Caisse d’Epargne, 
a kind of official bank for small savings accounts. And while we 
are on the subject, it is interesting to note that the official organ 
of the Socialist Party publishes the stock reports every day, pre- 
cisely as the bourgeois journals do, which indicates how widely 
investments (all payable to the bearer, however) are distributed 
among all social classes. Another indication is provided by the 
great Socialist codperative of Ghent, the Vooruit (under the 
direction of M. Anseele, one of the party leaders who is at present 
Minister of Railways), which a few years ago out of its own cap- 
ital founded a bank and a whole series of industries — spinning 
mills, cotton mills, lace mills, foundries, workshops, steam fisher- 
ies, etc. The stocks of some of these are sold side by side with 
ordinary stocks on the Brussels Bourse. 

This division of wealth, this economic organization of the work- 
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ing class, constitutes an element of stability and sanity. In spite 
of the insuperable difficulties of adjusting wages in the midst of 
the economic upheaval of the post-war period, the number of 
strikes since the war has been far smaller in Belgium than in 
England or France. 

For three years after the armistice, Belgium was governed by a 
ministry in which three parties were represented under the so- 
called Union Sacrée. Toward the end of the year 1921 the Social- 
ists made up their minds to retire from the government and a 
Catholic-Liberal Coalition Ministry remained in power until the 
elections of last April. The Liberals, who had lost a considerable 
part of their following, then decided to participate in the govern- 
ment no longer; and after a long-drawn crisis a ministry including 
representatives of the Socialist party and of the Right — more 
especially the democratic section — came into power. 

he greatest problem that Belgium had to face after the armis- 
tice was naturally reconstruction. This explains why the Union 
Sacrée Ministry was thought necessary and why it was able to 
maintain itself for a relatively long time. The problem, however, 
has outlasted that ministry; and though the reconstruction of the 
material ruins of the war has in fact been completed and the 
restoration of state finances has made enormous progress, finan- 
cial and economic questions nevertheless still remain the questions 
of the day. The old religious quarrels are disappearing and, we 
may hope, will not spring up again — at least not with the old 
bitterness. 

Belgium’s financial situation after the armistice was truly 
tragic. Before the war her people paid relatively small taxes. The 
system of direct taxation was simple and was based on the exter- 
nal marks of wealth alone. The unequal division of taxation that 
resulted from this system was easily borne because of the ex- 
tremely moderate assessment of fiscal charges. The government 
that came into power after the armistice found itself facing an 
apparently insoluble problem. On one side there were the enor- 
mous expenses necessary to wind up the war and the occupation, 
reconstruct the devastated regions, and support the hundreds of 
thousands of workers condemned to unemployment by the de- 
struction of our industry and exports. On the other side, of our 
normal resources nothing, or nearly nothing, was left. 

As a matter of fact, the old taxes were so inadequate to the 
needs created by the war that it was necessary to plan new ones 
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at once. At the end of a few months a system of income taxes was 
put in operation, but had to be modified almost immediately be- 
cause of certain blunders which its practical application revealed. 
It must be added that the income tax was destined to yield 
very little in the beginning, just at the moment when needs 
were most urgent. In fact, most Belgian incomes had been re- 
duced to almost nothing. It was therefore necessary to borrow, 
and at this time the government was able to borrow considerable 
sums on the Belgian market, which was suffering from an inflation 
of which we shall presently speak. It could get money easily, too, 
because, industry and commerce having been reduced to almost 
nothing, floating capital had no conceivable employment. This 
was a time when there were many hopes, many illusions. The 
same confidence which had served to sustain our people’s morale 
during the long years of occupation, served now to hasten the 
reconstruction of the devastated regions. During the war the 
Belgians had so often been promised the restoration of their 
country, that after the victory they had, indeed, some excuse for 
facing the future with a certain optimism. 

A loan floated in America for the purchase of wheat and a re- 
construction credit from the British Treasury assured the first 
vital requirements of the post-armistice period. But this was no | 
more than a provisional! solution of the difficulties, for the situa- | 
tion of the budget was really appalling. 

The impossibility of balancing the budget during the first years | 
led to a large increase in the public debt. The necessity of redeem- 
ing the marks that had been bought at an arbitrarily fixed figure 
during the occupation, the assumption by the state of the war 
contributions imposed by the Germans on provinces and com- 
ie munes, added to the expenses of reconstruction proper, led to 
thie formidable increases in the figures. The public debt, which was 


: [ | five billions before the war, increased by twenty billions during 
th the first year following hostilities, and by from five to six millions 
ies during each of the two succeeding years. At the end of the year 


1921 the total reached thirty-six billions. Then there was a grad- 
ual slowing down, and at the end of 1924 the debt amounted to 
40,680,000,000 Belgian francs. 

Rough comparisons with pre-war figures are obviously inac- 
curate, since our franc was at gold parity in 1914. The war, and 
more especially the inflation due to the arbitrary exchange rate 
imposed by the Germans during the occupation, gradually re- 
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duced it to a quarter of its pre-war gold value. It will be observed 
that the lower value of the francs lent to the state before and 
after the armistice constituted in itself a heavy levy on Belgian 
capitalists. 

On the other hand, this same depreciation added to the diffi- 
culties of the state, which every year found itself confronted with 
new demands by its employees, which necessitated adjustments 
corresponding to the cost of living. The unbalanced budget, the 
formidable growth of the public debt simultaneously with the 
gradual disappearance of illusions about the reparations to be 
obtained from Germany, led to a salutary reaction. Since 1921 
there has been a continuous effort to clean up public finance. It 
has been necessary, even in carrying forward and completing the 
reconstruction of the devastated areas, to check the growth of 
public expenses, then to reduce them, and to diminish the number 
of state employees. Above all it has been necessary to increase 
taxation. The revenue from taxes anticipated in the budget of 
1913 Was 351,000,000 francs. That anticipated in the budget of 
1925 was 3,540,000,000 francs. Even when the depreciation of the 
currency is considered, this is a tremendous effort, especially if 
we consider the distribution of wealth in Belgium, where the ma- 
jority of the population have small or moderate incomes. The 

ritish Commercial Attaché, in his report of December, 1924, on 
economic and financial conditions in Belgium, says that “the 

rowth of taxes has attained a degree previously undreamed of.” 

I have already said that Belgium 1s a country of small and 
moderate fortunes. I shall draw an example from the division of 
real estate. According to the figures of the Belgian register of the 
survey of lands for 1921, real estate incomes, on which no dis- 
simulation is possible, were divided as follows (conversion into 
dollars being made at the average exchange rate of 1921): in- 
comes from real estate below $30, 58 percent; incomes between 
$30 and $300, 38 percent; incomes above $300, 4 percent. 

The division of personal wealth, though it cannot be verified 
in the same way, is probably about the same. Thus in determining 
the lowest exemptions in the income tax law, we have been led to 
set the figures very far down indeed. The tax-exempt income in 
large cities, for a household of four persons (father, mother, and 
two children), is 7,200 francs, or about $350. The advance of the 
super-tax rate is, for the same reason, much more rapid than in 
America or England. Incomes above $8,000 (165,000 francs) pay 
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30 percent super-tax, whereas the 30 percent super-tax rate is not 
reached in England on incomes under $150,000. 

The super-tax scale was fixed when the value of the franc was 
far above its present value. It is certain, therefore, that an ad- 
justment is necessary if we are not to discourage completely the 
spirit of enterprise and thrift. After reading the figures given 
above, one has no difficulty in understanding why the harsh 
fiscal régime of the post-war years gave rise to an immense 
amount of — In Belgium, as in a good many other 
countries, the Minister of Finance is not exactly a popular 
figure. 

In fact, if we compare the per capita taxation provided for in 
the budget of 1925 with the same taxation in the 1913 budget we 
see a progression from units to tens. Again the comparison is 
obviously without significance because of the depreciation of the 
exchange. But if we make the same comparison, putting the 
taxes on a gold basis and estimating the dollar parity at the date 
when the budgets were drawn up, we see that the fiscal charge is 
244 percent larger than it was before the war, a greater increase 
than the increase in France, Italy, or Switzerland. 

The increase is heavier in Great Britain and America; but it 
is necessary to remember that while the national fortunes of the 
Allied states of Continental Europe were severely affected by the 
war, the United States and Great Britain have passed through a 
period of intense industrial activity during which the wealth of 
the tax-payers has greatly increased. In Belgium, as in France, 
the indispensable new taxes must be raised despite the fact that 
these countries are financially anemic, not to say exhausted. 
In order to estimate properly the Belgian financial effort, let us 
add that it is not accurate to compare the number of paper francs 
collected by the state in 1925 with the number of gold francs 
collected in 1913. Nor is it fair to suppose that the incomes of the 
tax-payers — at least of all the tax-payers — have increased in 
proportion to the depreciation of their money. The workman, 
merchant, and business man have contrived to adjust their in- 
comes, in greater or less degree, to the value of their money; but 
citizens living on their savings and salaried workers have had 
to meet the increased taxes out of incomes that have not in- 
creased — and this at a time when the currency is depreciating. 

To wind up the tax question, it must also be observed that 


though Belgium before the war had attained a remarkable 
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economic prosperity (despite the fact that she produced no raw 
material of prime importance except coal), this was simply 
because living was cheap and taxes were light. Too heavy taxa- 
tion would threaten the source of Belgium’s prosperity and would 
leave her industry incapable of competing with that of lands 
more favored in natural wealth. 

In all countries —I know that this is notably the case in 
America — the tax-payers, feeling the burden that is imposed 
upon them, find fault with the government for trying to balance 
a budget by increasing its own receipts rather than by cutting 
down public expenditure. The reproach has often been well 
founded, especially since the war. During the war the question of 

rice did not matter. It was necessary to win. Several years have 
Sia required to destroy this state of mind, which is so disastrous 
in time of peace. Everywhere necessity has led to the reduction of 
expenditures, and in Belgium the government has devoted itself 
energetically to the task. In the first place, it is to be noted that 
in countries like Belgium, where the public debt has been seri- 
ously increased by war and post-war expenses, the cost of this 
debt represents an important and irreducible part of the state’s 
budget. In Belgium the service of the public debt represents 50 
percent of the ordinary budget. This situation obviously cuts 
down very seriously the possibilities of economy. Moreover, it 
unhappily is a general law, — which applies to all countries 
without exception, so far as my knowledge goes, — that public 
expenditures have a natural tendency to increase. For a long time 
before the war states entered more and more fully into the life 
of their subjects. Belgium was no exception. For teaching, for 
child welfare, for the improvement of the national plant, the 
state is today meeting expenses that formerly either did not 
exist at all, or at least were not a burden on the public funds. 

The covering statement made at the time of the presentation 
of the last Belgian budget compared the variations in budgetary 
expenditures of a number of countries. The expenditures of 1913 
were represented by the figure 100. The budgetary expenditures 
compared do not include the charges of the public debt, which 
are of a special nature. It was shown that the expenditures of 
Belgium, reduced to gold, are 134 percent of those of 1913, 
whereas in England the coéfficient is 194 percent and in the 
United States 214 percent. Even the neutral countries of Europe 
have not escaped from the operation of this general law of 
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increase, for the coéfficient for Switzerland is 171 percent and 
for Holland 293 percent. Though these comparisons, like all 
comparisons, may call for certain reservations, they at any rate 
seem to show that though something can certainly be done to 
reduce state expenditure, an appreciable effort has already been 
made since the armistice. The result of this policy, — fiscal sacri- 
fices on one side and reduction in expenditure on the other — 
finds expression in the budget of 1925, where, given a supplemen- 
tary fiscal charge of 125 millions, the equilibrium of the budget 
was assured; and this, let me repeat, without any reparations 
receipts from German sources. 

According to the most recent statements of the Minister of 
Finance, the supplementary taxes planned a year ago are to be 
increased as a result of the necessary changes in the salaries of 
state — and of pensions; and also to cover the cost of 
loans to stabilize the currency, of which we shall speak later. It 
may be hoped that these taxes will represent nothing more than a 
relatively slight increase and that this final effort will be fairly 
easy in comparison with those in — years. 

In any case, the balancing of the budget is the foundation of 
the present Belgian ministry's economic program, as it has been 
in the case of preceding ministries. All the parties have learned 
that this is a national question above the plane of their old 
accustomed quarrels. 

The Dawes Plan, itis to be noted, will assure to the budget 
receipts which, while limited, nevertheless are guaranteed. Again, 
the debts to the United States have been adjusted. To be sure, 
this adjustment, especially for some years to come, will represent 
a new increase in the public charges. But if the economic improve- 
ment of Belgium continues, one may hope that these charges will 
be “endurable.” At all events, this agreement has the rage 
advantage of ending the uncertainty that has veiled this im- 
portant question. It also permits us to form a plan for the 
solution of Belgian financial problems as a whole, from which 
the last unknown elements have now been banished. 

In consequence, one can foresee the definite balancing of the 
Belgian budget; and the government has judged this an oppor- 
tune moment to undertake the necessary task of stabilizing the 
Belgian franc. This is a delicate task requiring a combination of 
many favorable factors, some of which I have enumerated. 
The moral and psychological factors, especially the factor of 
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confidence, are not the least important, but above them all is 
confidence within the country itself. This depends on the policy 
that is followed. Here, again, I hope that the national good sense 
will make people understand that a policy that can be approved 
by all Belgians who have their country’s interests at heart is 
more necessary today than ever. 

I have dwelt at some length upon the financial question, but 
the solution of financial questions depends primarily upon the 
state of economic life. In a country like Belgium, which must live 
by exportation, the question of tariff relations with the chief con- 
suming countries is all-important. 

In November, 1918, Belgium encountered new customs bar- 
riers on every side, due to the breaking of her commercial treaties. 
After long and laborious negotiation, she has succeeded in con- 
cluding temporary customs arrangements with many countries, 
especially with France and with Germany; but Belgian indus- 
trialists still find themselves compelled to struggle on every 
side against a protectionist tendency that is being more and more 
strengthened and generalized. To be sure, Belgium herself col- 
lects import duties, but these are moderate and may be traced 
rather to fiscal considerations than to a desire to protect indus- 
tries. Thus, on a total importation of 17,581,108,000 Belgian 
francs in 1924, the total duties were only 450,552,000 francs, or a 
scant 2.6 percent. (I may pause to remark that the trade of 
Belgium and the United States is represented by the following 
figures: Belgian exports to the United States, in 1924, $54,500,000; 
United States exports to Belgium, in 1924, $105,000,000.) 

Yet if we consider the economic condition of Belgium we shall 
find that in spite of all the difficulties strewing its path, a mighty 
effort has been made and has produced important results. The 
figures below will give some idea of its extent: 

In 1924, the production of coal was 102 percent of what it had 
been in 1913; for the first eight months of 1925 the percentage 
sank to about 100 per cent, as a result of the intense coal crisis 
which at the present moment is gripping Western Europe. 

In 1924 the production of coke cs 118 percent of the 
_eontigay production; here too, in the last few months, there has 

een a reduction, but the production still remains above that of 
1913. 

The most remarkable effort has been that of the metallurgic 

industry, in view of the destruction to which the war subjected it. 
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The production of cast-iron, steel, and finished steel in 1924 
reached, respectively, 113 percent, 115 percent, and 128 per- 
cent of the pre-war production. (Strikes due to wage adjustments 
have unfortunately had a perceptible effect on this industry 
during the last three months.) 

If, on the other hand, we examine Belgian exports as a whole, 
we find that in 1923 the relation borne by exports toward imports 
reached the same relationship which had existed before the war; 
and in 1924 exports were proportionately large. 

Agriculture has progressively improved, and the area cultivated 
in 1923 was not far from pre-war figures. Since 1919 the number 
of horses has increased by 55 percent, and of cattle by 30 percent. 

One of the most interesting results of the economic develop- 
ment indicated by these figures may be seen in the unemployment 
situation — that gaping wound of industrial countries. We shall 
leave out of account the unemployment during the war period, 
which was of course entirely abnormal. But the crisis of 1921 
saw the number of unemployed pass 200,000. In August, 1925, 
the number of totally or partially unemployed had fallen below 
20,000, a figure about the same as during a normal period before 
the war. (It must be added that for several months industry has 
been suffering from a serious slowing down of trade, but it is to 
be hoped that this will not reach the dimensions of a crisis.) 

In contemplating the relatively comforting picture of Belgium’s 
present financial and economic situation, one is tempted to ask 
why the course of the Belgian franc does not reflect it more 
clearly. To explain this fact it is necessary to go back to the 
underlying cause of our currency’s depreciation. This initial 
cause is clearly the war. Belgium’s currency structure suffered in 
a peculiar way during the occupation, when the German military 
authorities set up a compulsory exchange rate, fixing the value 
of the mark at 1.25 francs. The rise of prices due to the introduc- 
tion of German marks was consolidated by the substitution, at 
par, of the notes of the Banque Nationale de Belgique for the 
depreciated currency then in circulation. The result was to 
depreciate Belgian — suddenly. The consequences of this 
immediate inflation, which was increased by the unsettlement of 
exchanges, are still making themselves felt today in trade 
transactions, in the budget, and in the public debt. 

Recovery from Germany of the amount represented by the 
marks withdrawn from circulation and taken in charge by the 
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Treasury was not guaranteed by anybody, the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles having left it to Belgium to enter into direct negotiations 
with the German Government. At Spa, in 1920 and later in 1921 
and 1922, conversations were opened, but without result. For it 
is to be noted that the German Government has never denied its 
responsibility for the losses caused to Belgium by the introduc- 
tion of the marks. It always has simply pleaded its incapacity to 
make offers of adjustment. The Dawes Plan having now settled 
the question of reparations, we may hope that the Belgian treas- 
ury will recover a part of its loss by a long-term arrangement with 
the Reich. We know that at least semi-official conversations 
between Brussels and Berlin on this subject are in progress. 

To withdraw the marks from circulation, the Banque Nationale 
in 1919 made the government an advance of 5,800,000,000 francs. 
The post-armistice financial difficulties through which Belgium 

assed prevented the government from regulating this credit. 

ut aside from this single operation, the Belgian Government 
has never had recourse to the Banque Nationale for the needs of 
the treasury. Since the armistice it has even succeeded in reim- 
bursing the issuing institution by the sum of 600 millions, or 
more than Io percent of its debt toward the latter. 

I think I have shown that Belgium deserves to inspire con- 
fidence in foreigners as well as in its own subjects. External con- 
fidence will follow domestic confidence. Our old European allies 
have always testified to a warm sympathy for us; and I had 
personal cause two or three months ago, during my mission in 
America, to feel that our great allies beyond the sea still retain a 
peculiar friendship for our little people, who amid the difficulties 
of their national revival have displayed the same courage that 
they showed during the unjust war of which they were the 
victims. 

I come finally to Belgium’s foreign policy. It cannot be under- 
stood except in relation to the considerations which I have dis- 
cussed above. It is, like the foreign policies of all the Allied coun- 
tries of Western Europe, dominated by two questions: reparations 
and security, which have profound and direct repercussions on 
finances and on the prosperity of the nations concerned. 

I have already shown how Belgium’s necessity of bringing about 
her own restoration by her own exertions contributed to swell 
the total of her debt. Up to the present time, in fact, apart from 
all reparations payments received from Germany, more than 13 
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million francs have been expended in Belgian budgets on the 
work of material restoration — happily almost finished — as well 
as on the payment of military and civil pensions resulting from 
the war. 

That is the financial side of the reparations problem; but this 
has likewise a close relationship to our 

hough the object aimed at was identical for all the Allies in- 
terested, they did not always envisage in the same way the 
means to be taken to obtain from Germany the execution of the 
engagements which she had signed. Throughout the international 
discussions on this subject, Belgium, being convinced that Ger- 
many would never keep her promises unless confronted by ab- 
solute union among her creditors, se sap nego to play a 
conciliatory and moderate réle. To bring about this unity of 
views, she on many occasions proposed practical solutions which 
were designed to obviate conflicts and difficulties. She always 
sought to commercialize the German debt, being persuaded that 
if it were deprived of its exclusively political aspects it could 
be stabilized. 

Belgium was likewise among the first to approve the conference 
of bankers proposed in 1922. After the check at the Conference 
of London in August, 1922, Belgium did all that she could to gain 
time and permit her larger allies to seek a solution which would 
avoid rupture and the application of the grave sanctions with 
which Germany was threatened. For this reason she consented, 
in spite of attendant risks and perils, to receive six-month notes, 
accepted by the Reichsbank, instead of payments in kind which 
would have lasted until the beginning of 1923. These notes, more- 
over, were paid, thus giving a first proof of the advantages of 
commercializing the reparations debt. 

Faced by renewed delinquencies on the part of Germany, 
Belgium decided, in agreement with France, to occupy the Ruhr. 
In applying this sanction she had no object except to compel 
Germany to keep her engagements. This purpose was attained, 
since Germany was induced to compose the difficulties and cease 
the passive resistance which she had organized. Moreover, the 
promise to evacuate the Ruhr was undeniably the determining 
element in Germany’s acceptance of the Dawes Plan in 1924. 

Belgium was the first to accept the Dawes Plan without any 
reservation. Aside from the practical virtues of this solution of 
the reparations problem, Belgium saw in the intervention of 
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distinguished American citizens — even though it were merely 
friendly and private — one more guarantee that the Plan could 
be carried out. We may now be permitted to hope that the era 
of justified anxiety, which has made such an agony of the repara- 
tions question, has come to an end. 

Last of all, the question of security unquestionably dominates 
the external policy of Belgium. A little country, without natural 
defences, placed at the crossroads of war, she has learnt through 
the bitter experience of history to be constantly on the alert 
regarding her security. The war of 1914-1918 having upset the 
guarantee of compulsory neutrality, sanctioned by the Powers, 
that once protected us, it has become necessary to assure the 
security of our territory in some other way. The Treaty of Ver- 
sailles looked to a guarantee of our security by England and 
America. peo ag its non-ratification by the United States 
ended the project. The idea was taken up again in the course of 
the Cannes eteimice of 1922, where a Franco-Belgo-English 
security pact was on the point of conclusion when it was made 
impossible by the French ministerial crisis which arose at that 
very moment. The seed was sown, nevertheless, and the peoples 
came more and more to understand that a new effort was required. 
As I write these lines the Locarno Conference has just ended with 
a general agreement on arbitration treaties and the guarantee of 
a territorial status quo. 

The signatures of England and Italy affixed to the Rhenish 

act at Locarno, along with those of the countries directly and 
immediately interested, at length assure the inviolability of the 
frontiers that have so often ah disputed, as well as of the 
demilitarized zones as established by the Treaty of Versailles. 
Moreover, the mutual assent of all the great European nations to 
the conventions of reciprocal arbitration drawn up at this Con- 
ference give a special character to the other treaties issuing there- 
from. Thus has been elaborated the juridical status which one 
may believe to be definitive for Western Europe. The mutual 
engagements solemnly and unanimously assumed by the Great 
Powers give ground for the hope of a peaceful and secure future. 
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INTERNATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT 
By Edward P. Warner 


its nature. The airplane and airship are essentially long 
distance vehicles. The terminals between which they operate 
are usually well outside of the cities that they serve, and the loss 
of time at the beginning and end of a voyage when travel is by 
air is much more serious than when the railroad is used. Except 
on such unusual routes as those across the Channel and those 
connecting Copenhagen with other points, the airplane does 
its passengers but little good over distances of less than two hun- 
dred and fifty miles. For a real demonstration of its possibilities 
the distance should be considerably greater than that. As for 
mail and express transport, which may be quite as important as 
the carriage of passengers — and in this country = to the 
resent time has been much more so — the distance should be 
a full thousand miles to permit the airplane to compete success- 
fully with a highly organized railroad system. For the airship 
the economical and practically expedient length of journey 1s 
still longer. As a result, no single country in Europe, except 
Russia, 1s large enough to build up solely within its own borders 
a really extensive or important system of air lines. The vast 
majority of the lines now operated in Europe touch at least two 
countries, and in some cases an intimately connected group of 
services makes it possible for passengers to cross half a dozen 
international boundaries in a single day’s flight. 

The manifest importance of aerial navigation in the sphere of 
international relations attracted the attention of students at 
a time when the airplane was still incapable of flying more than 
a few miles, and when the only sienike in common use was the 
free balloon drifting at the will of the wind. At that early day, 
and indeed for a number of years afterwards, there were two 
directly clashing opinions on the legal position of air space. 
One view, that of most of the British writers on the subject, 
upheld the claim of complete sovereignty over the air, at all 
heights, within national boundaries. The other, commanding 
the adherence of a number of Continental students of interna- 
tional law, declared the air, like the sea, to be free to all na- 
tions, — freedom beginning either above the bounds of actual 
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use from the ground or above some arbitrary altitude specified 
by analogy with the three-mile limit at sea. The experience of 
the war removed the question from the realm of theory. Once 
the potentialities of aircraft had become apparent, the asser- 
tion of sovereignty over the air, dictated by vital considerations 
of national self-preservation, was accepted by common consent. 

Although there was no questioning of the rights of sover- 
eignty, it was clear that an intolerable situation would result if 
every nation were left free to prohibit foreign air traffic or to 
control it as it willed, subject to no restraint by international 
agreement. Out of this general recognition grew the International 
Air Navigation Convention, drawn up at Paris on October 
13th, 1919, and signed by the representatives of thirty-two na- 
tions, including the United States. A number of these, however, 
did not subsequently ratify the Convention, and in our own case 
it was never even submitted to the Senate. 

In that basic charter of non-military flying the position taken 
as regards sovereignty is explicit. In the first sentence of the 
first article it is declared that “Every Power has complete and 
exclusive sovereignty over the air space above its territory.” 
The need of concessions to facilitate commercial flying, however, 
is dealt with in wording equally plain. “Each contracting state 
undertakes in time of peace to accord freedom of innocent pas- 
sage above its territory to the aircraft of the other contracting 
states, provided that the conditions laid down in the present 
Convention are observed” (Art. II). And, again, “Every air- 
craft of a contracting state has the right to cross the air space 
of another state without landing” (Art. XV). As between the 
signatories, there has been general codperation in carrying out 
those provisions, the occasional international incidents which 
have resulted from misunderstandings or from forced landings 
or other misadventures in flight having been too trivial for dis- 
cussion. The only moves towards the control or restriction of 
air traffic for national ends have been through the passage of 
laws, similar to the coastwise shipping law of the United States, 
reserving to native enterprise the right to the carriage of pas- 
sengers and goods between internal points. 

The International Convention, in addition to defining the 
legal status of the air, makes detailed provision for the super- 
vision of aircraft and their operations. The one thing is a neces- 
sary consequence of the other. No state can undertake to give 
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freedom of passage above its territories and above the heads 
of its citizens to foreign aircraft unless there is assurance that 
they will be of safe design and properly maintained and under 
competent pilotage. It is therefore required (Art. XI) that “Every 
aircraft engaged in international navigation shall . . . be pro- 
vided with a certificate of airworthiness, issued or rendered 
valid by the state whose nationality it possesses.” There is 
a similar requirement with reference to the licensing of pilots 
and other members of the navigating personnel, and the rules 
under which certificates of airworthiness and licenses are to be 
granted are made by each state in accord with general specifi- 
cations laid down and subject to periodic modification by the 
International Commission for Air Navigation. That A 
placed under the nominal direction of the League of Nations, 
and including representatives of every nation that has ratified 
the Convention, meets at regular intervals and maintains a 

rmanent office and staff in Paris. Additional safeguards, 
in the form of rules for the lights and signals to be carried on 
board of aircraft and for the operation of machines when there 
is danger of collision, are incorporated in the annexes of the 
Convention. 

The International Convention was written as an instrument 
of peace, but it was drawn up in conjunction with the Treaty 
of Versailles and its companion documents, and the intent to 
keep German flying closely under control is manifest. “No 
contracting state shall, except by a special and temporar 
authorization, permit the flight over its territory of an aircraft 
which does not possess the nationality of a contracting state” 
(Art. V). That provision might be defended as guarding against 
a state remaining outside the Convention and making separate 
agreements with those of its neighbors from whom it had some- 
thing to gain through air commerce, while barring passage above 
its territory to the aircraft of other states. In practice, however, 
the exclusion of Germany from among the contracting states, 
the German Government never having been invited to accede 
to the Convention, has made Art. V unworkable. To take only 
a single instance, air traffic with Germany was of vital interest 
to the Netherlands, and while Art. V remained in force that 
traffic could be maintained only at the expense of Dutch ad- 
hesion to the Convention. Dutch inability to comply with the 
terms of the document and consequent unwillingness to ratify 
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would, under a strict interpretation, have made Dutch airplanes 
in turn outlaws within the Allied countries with which, as well 
as with Germany, they desired to keep up services. That is but 
one typical case. A circle of non-ratifying states tended to 
spread outward from Germany as a center. 

It is the highly special position of Germany in relation to com- 
mercial air transport that has lain at the root of most of the 
international difficulties of the last five years, and that gives 
the clue to several otherwise mysterious elements in the present 
situation. 

Like so many other European troubles, the erection of barriers 
against European aeronautical commerce finds its origin in the 
Treaty of Versailles. It is with the clauses of that instrument 
relating especially to military aeronautics that the German 
aircraft industry has come into conflict, with secondary reper- 
cussions disastrous for certain commercial air lines. The mili- 
tary, naval, and air clauses include provision that “The armed 
forces of Germany must not include any military or naval air 
forces” (Art. 198), and that “During the six months following 
the coming into force of the present treaty the manufacture 
and importation of aircraft, parts of aircraft, engines for air- 
craft, and parts of engines for aircraft shall be forbidden in 
all German territory” (Art. 201). The six months’ period so 
defined was subsequently extended on grounds of German 
non-compliance with treaty provisions and failure to surrender 
aeronautical equipment as required, but full freedom of rights 
to manufacture was regained in 1922, so far as admittedly com- 
mercial aircraft were concerned. The construction of machines 
for military uses is prohibited under Art. 198. 

Unfortunately, a definition of a commercial aircraft is 
a very difficult matter. The vagueness of the distinction between 
certain classes of military airplanes and those intended for 
peaceful purposes was considered at the time of the Washington 
Enalience tor the Limitations of Armaments to be prohibitive 
of any attempt at limitation of the equipment for aerial warfare, 
and it has been quite impossible to arrive at a line of demarca- 
tion which would permit the companies operating German 
commercial air lines to use the equipment that they wanted to 
and which would at the same time satisfy Allied, especially 
French, demands for security against the in Ger- 
many of a reserve of equipment for possible future bombing 
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raids. The Treaty has left the Allies in a position to write their 
own definition of. a commercial airplane and enforce it, and they 
not unnaturally leant towards conservatism in deciding what 
was needful to admit a German airplane to the commercial 
class. Their final decision took shape in the famous Nine Rules, 
which became effective on May 5, 1922, and which, with some 
changes introduced during the summer of 1925, still remain 
in force. The rules stipulate, first of all, that there shall be no 
construction of airplanes designed for flight without a pilot 
under radio control, no special provision for the mounting of 
guns or bombs, and no building of single passenger machines 
having engines with more than 60 horsepower. Those specifica- 
tions relate to purely military factors, and against them no one 
can well complain, if the abolition of the German air force is 
accepted as a fait accompli. 

On the other rules there is more argument. German airplanes 
must not be designed to rise to a height of over 13,000 feet above 
sea level. That limitation is of comparatively little importance, 
as ability to climb to great heights is secured only at the expense 
of economy. Speed was originally limited to 106 miles an hour 
at a height of 6,500 feet, a figure subsequently increased to 112 
miles an hour at the same altitude, which, for the typical air- 
plane, is equivalent to about 116 miles at sea level. For many 
commercial routes that is ample, but where the airplane has to 
come into direct competition with a good rail service a somewhat 
higher speed is desirable. German protest against the limitation 
of speed has been vigorous and frequent. 

The original set of rules limited the amount of fuel that 
could be provided for to about enough for four hours’ flight at 
full power, while the total weight of pilot and crew and pas- 
sengers and freight carried could not exceed 1,320 pounds. The 
last restriction, introduced of course to prevent the building 
of machines large enough to be converted for heavy bombing, 
laid the most serious burden on German operators of inn 
In response to their protest a considerable concession was made 
in 1925, the load limit being raised to 1,980 pounds, permitting 
the carriage of a pilot and eight passengers and three or four 
hundred pounds of baggage and express. Even that concession 
keeps the Germans from competing on equal terms with the 
French and British companies, which operate some machines 
on which the weight of the “pay load” and crew totals over 
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2,500 pounds, with types very much larger in early prospect. 
The first result of all this was a hegira of German airplane 
companies onto unregulated soil. Although they keep up factories 
in Germany, nearly all of the important constructors have 
branches across the borders in Italy, Denmark, Sweden, or 
Lithuania, where they can build airplanes of any size or speed 
without hindrance or inquiry into their activities. 
Aside from such a removal, a further possible German answer 
was clear, and it was promptly made. The aerial navigation 
clauses of the Treaty of Versailles (Arts. 313 to 320) had given 
to the aircraft of the Allied and Associated Powers “full liberty 
of passage and landing over and in the territory and territorial 
waters of Germany,” as well as most-favored-nation treatment 
in respect of internal commercial air traffic, but all obligations 
laid on Germany by those clauses expired on January Ist, 1923, 
when full liberty of action in respect of foreign aircraft was re- 
ee The German Government was prompt to provide that 
oreign machines flying over German territory should comply 
with the same restrictions laid upon native aircraft. Since none 
of the French and British commercial airplanes at that time fell 
within the bounds marked out by the Nine Rules, all being 
either too large or too fast (in fact it would hardly have been 
possible to build an airplane which would fit those rules and still 
qualify for the French subsidy), the effect was to prohibit Allied 
air traffic across Germany. 

That this was a very serious matter becomes clear from 
a glance at a relief or contour map of Europe. The Alps, running 
in a crescent from within ten miles of the shore of the Mediter- 
ranean to near the shore of the Adriatic, cut off the Italian 
penisula from the rest of Europe as far as aerial navigation is 
concerned, except for airplanes able to operate safely across 
a rough and jagged terrain six thousand feet or more high — an 
accomplishment of which truly commercial airplanes, operating 
with reasonable economy, are hardly capable. Express may be 
carried over mountains by air, and the United States Air Mail 
is flown across ranges much more than six thousand feet high, 
but the hazard for passenger transport is too great. For aerial 
transport, then, as for the march of armies, the Alps isolate 
Italy; and Italy has no landplane commerce as a result. If to 
the Alpine barrier the whole German Republic be added as a 
forbidden land, the combined topographic and political obstacle 
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extends clear from the Mediterranean and the Adriatic to the 
North Sea and the Baltic, and cuts Europe definitely into two 
parts. If French airplanes are unable to fly across German 
territory, no practical route to the east is open to them, unless 
they are so safeguarded against forced Semin that they can 
strike out directly over the open sea from the Dutch Coast to 
the Danish, and again from Southern Sweden to the Polish 
Corridor, the latter — covering a distance of 160 miles over 
open water. Given a free passage over Germany, on the other 
hand, there lies open a route across level fields and plains for 
virtually the whole width of Europe, and the trip from Bordeaux 
by way of Paris, Amsterdam, Berlin, and Moscow to Kazan or 
other cities in Central Russia can be made without ever crossing 
land more than fifteen hundred feet above sea level. Germany 
holds the key. 

One French company has been in a good position to realize 
the importance of that key. The Compagnie Internationale de 
Navigation A érienne, formerly the Compagnie Franco-Roumaine, 
has engaged since 1920 in the maintenance of air transport 
between France and the countries of the Little Entente and 
other eastern states. Starting with a line from Paris to Warsaw 
via Strasbourg and Prague, there was added in 1922 an extension 
from Prague to Vienna and Budapest, a branch extended in 
the next year to Belgrade, Bucharest, and (only intermittently, 
because of political difficulties) to Constantinople. Negotiations 
were entered into with the Angora Government for a continua- 
tion to the Turkish capital, and a few flights into Anatolia have 
been made. The stretch from Strasbourg to Prague, however, 
ran for two hundred miles across German territory. Airplane 
engines are not wholly immune from trouble, and there were 
occasional forced landings on the aerodrome at Nuremberg 
and elsewhere in Germany. Through 1922, with the German 
Government bound by the Air Navigation clauses of the Treaty, 
no serious inconvenience resulted. But in 1923 full liberty of 
action was regained by Germany, and during the latter part 
of that year and during 1924 each forced landing resulted in 
confiscation of the airplane and technical arrest of the pilots, 
who, however, were promptly sent on their way. Fifteen such 
incidents happened in all. Attempts on the part of the company 
to reach an understanding with the German authorities were in 
vain, and as the continued passage of the French airplanes 
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Breslau — Gorlitz — Dresden — Leipzig — 
Erfurt — Cassel — Dorsten 

Nuremberg — Frankfort 

Erfurt — Frankfort 

Dorsten — Frankfort — Stuttgart — Zurich 

Hanover — Hamburg 

Hanover — Bremen 

Munich — Innsbruck 

Leipzig — Stuttgart 

Bremen — Dortmund — Frankfort 

Hanover — Leipzig — Chemnitz 

Munich — Stuttgart — Baden Baden 

Dortmund — Halle — Leipzig 

Berlin — Halle — Weimar — Frankfort 

Mannheim — Karlsruhe — Baden Baden — 
Villingen — Constance 

Geneva — Lausanne — Zurich — Munich — 
Vienna — Budapest 

Budapest — Belgrade — Bucharest 

Prague — Vienna 

Prague — Warsaw 

Prague — Bratislava — Kosice 

Prague — Marienbad 

Eupatoria — Sevastopol — Simferopol 

Kiev — Poltava — Kharkov 

Kharkov — Ekaterinoslav — Odessa 

Kharkov — Simferopol 

(Temporarily Suspended) 
Bucharest — — Angora 
Paris — Strasbourg — Prague 
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across Ger an soil without landing led to growing tensity of 
feeling, wii consequent likelihood of the detention of pilots 
and passengers and the confiscation of mail and express, the 
attempt to run the service by the original\route was pasdenes. 
In the spring of 1925 a new route was laid out, skirting the 
German frontier by way of Basle, Zurich, and Innsbruck. Three 
months of trial, with one or two bad accidents, proved the 
virtual impossibility of regular operation across the Alps and 
the Tyrol, and during the latter part of the past summer the 
service started from Prague,—a French air line making no 
contact with France. 

Another Franco-German incident, of a very unhappy sort, 
occurred during the past autumn. On September 13 Rabere 
Thierry and Dieudonne Costes, two well-known French pilots, 
started from Paris with a machine loaded to the limit with fuel 
to attempt a non-stop flight to Bagdad. Running into fog near 
the Rhine, they got into a valley which rose more steeply than 
the heavily loaded machine could climb, and finally crashed 
near Freiburg. Thierry was killed and Costes slightly injured, 
and after his emergence from the hospital he was fined 5,000 
marks for having flown across German territory in defiance of 
German law and for having killed fish in the stream where 
the airplane fell, and forbidden to return home until the sum 
was paid,—an action within Germany’s strict rights, but 
hardly a graceful one under the circumstances. 

The result of this cleavage of Europe into two parts by a 
combination of natural and artificial obstacles has been to 
emphasize the absolute dependence on Germany of several of 
the northern countries. Aeronautically, the Baltic is a German 
lake. From Scandinavia it is virtually impossible to go anywhere, 
— impossible certainly to build up any important system of air 
routes, — without entering German territory. The Baltic States, 
Sweden, and Denmark have had to come to some terms whereby 
their aircraft could operate over German soil, and the result 1s 
that Scandinavian lines now use, almost exclusively, equipment 
of German design, although in some cases locally constructed. 
The Baltic States, with no aircraft industries of their own, lean 
equally heavily on Germany, and the logic of a Russian bond 
with Germany in matters aeronautical, even if there were no 
special political friendship between the two countries, would 
be obvious. The drive on Moscow was actually started from two 
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directions, one French and the other German. The Germans 

ot in first three years ago with a line from K6nigsberg, in East 

russia, across Lithuanian soil to the Soviet capital, a line which 
has functioned with exceptional regularity and success and which 
brings Moscow to less x 8 twenty-four hours from Berlin and 
thirty-two from London. The French company had a project 
for an extension from Warsaw across Poland and thence to Mos- 
cow, and some progress was being made in negotiations with the 
Soviet officials, but the elimination of the Strasbourg-Prague 
link has held it up for the present. 

Eastern Europe necessarily being dependent on Germany 
for air transport under present conditions, and the Dutch and 
Swiss having every reason to remain on good terms with their 
eastern as well as their western neighbors, the countries neutral 
in the late war, and those formed out of the Russian Empire, 
have stood aloof from the International Convention, which 
would have required them to forbid the air to German craft. 
Twenty-one states, counting the British Empire and the Domin- 
ions as seven separate entities, had formally ratified the Conven- 
tion by the ane 4 of August, 1925 (Bolivia had also ratified, but 
subsequently withdrew the action). Twelve of the twenty-one 
are European, but across Northern and Central Europe there 
extends a bloc of non-ratifying states, including Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, Switzerland, the Netherlands, and ail the 
Scandinavian and Baltic countries. (Practically all of these coun- 
tries, however, have passed laws regarding airworthiness, quali- 
fications of pilots, and other matters affecting safety of flight 
which closely correspond to the terms of the Convention, and 
with the exception of Germany they even mark their airplanes 
with five-letter symbols corresponding in form to those used 
in ratifying countries.) 

The situation is in a fair way to be cleared up considerably 
by the amendment of Art. V, in accordance with a protocol 
approved by the International Commission on October 25, 1922, 
and submitted to the member states for ratification. This amend- 
ment provides that the original provisions of Art. V, by which 
contracting states undertook to forbid their air to the aircraft 
of all non-contracting states, shall not apply in cases in which 
a special convention a been concluded with the state in which 
the aircraft is registered. Such a special convention, however, 
must not infringe the rights of the other contracting parties 
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and must conform in its terms to the rules laid down in the Con- 
vention and its annexes. Special agreements must also be filed 
with the International Commission in order that they may be 
made a matter of general knowledge. 

This opens the road for the states neutral in the late war to 
deposit their ratifications and still keep up their air traffic with 
Germany, and conversations among them have led to a tentative 
agreement that when the amendment is finally adopted adhesion 
to the Convention by Switzerland, the Nethoilands, Spain, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Finland will be simultaneously 
announced. Adoption of the amendment seems near at hand, 
as it has been formally accepted by every ratifying state except 
Jugoslavia. Germany will still hold the whip-hand over trans- 
European flying, however, and it is to be hoped that German 
ratification of the Convention, presumably accompanied by some 
further relaxation of the control over German civil flying, will 
be among the beneficent results of Locarno. When Germany is 
admitted to the League her accession to the Air Navigation 
Convention ought to be not only invited but insisted upon. 
Others have more to gain from it than she herself. 

As for ourselves, we too are in a somewhat anomalous position. 
Canada has ratified the Convention already, and flight across 
our northern border is possible only by special arrangement and 
with advance notification to Ottawa in each case. As flying 
becomes more common, intolerable inconvenience will result 
unless the Senate has taken the action necessary to enrol the 
United States among the nations participating in the Convention 
or unless, as a conceivable but somewhat awkward alternative, 
a fresh start be made on this side of the Atlantic and a very 
similar document drawn up to control pan-American air traffic. 
There appears to be nothing to gain and much to lose by such 
an arrangement. 

Since practically every European Government offers subsidies 
to commercial air lines, the development of air transport is largely 
under Government direction. The obvious relation between for- 
eign and colonial policy and commercial flying has been ex- 
emplified in the great “stunt” flights of the last few years, and 
in the activities of the numerous aeronautical missions despatched 
by the European Powers to various parts of the world. 

The flights which form landmarks in British aeronautical 
history have been flights to and from the Dominions, and es- 
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cially, in recent years, to Egypt and thence to the East or 
uth. British pilots have flown from Newfoundland to Ireland, 
from England to Australia, and from England to South Africa, 
and a regular “all-British” airway from Cairo to the Cape was 
laid out in 1920. The propaganda of the Germans has specialized 
in demonstrations in Russia and the Baltic States. The French 
might have reached the same areas via Switzerland and Poland, 
for the passage of the Alps is easily feasible for occasional demon- 
stration flights, especially by military machines, but they have 
shown relatively little interest in that direction. Their efforts 
have been concentrated in French Africa and in the Near and 
Middle East. The dream of a line to Dakar was gradually brought 
to practical fruition through several years of effort, and a year 
ago two giant machines, operated by military personnel, were 
despatched from Paris on a flight to Lake Tchad, some fifteen 
hundred miles south of the Algerian Coast. That expedition 
came to grief, but many remarkable flights into and across the 
desert have been successful before and since. 

The “stunt” flight is often a trail-blazer for the air line. 
The most notable development in air transport under French 
control in the last four years has been the constant increase of 
activity in Northern Africa. British enthusiasm for Central 
African operations cooled after the preliminary experiments of 
1920, but interest in flying eastward from Egypt is as keen as 
ever. The Royal Air Force has run an official mail service between 
Cairo and Bagdad for a considerable length of time, and Imperial 
Airways, now controlling British commercial operations in Eu- 
rope, have been given a contract to operate a regular service 
between Cairo and Karachi, in Western India, on subsidy. 

It is in Russia, in the Near and Middle East, and in South 
America that international rivalries have been and are likely 
to continue keenest and most direct. In Russia the Germans 
have scored a point, as already mentioned, for the line between 
K6nigsberg and Moscow, partly controlled by German capital, 
is officially backed by the Soviet Government. The Deutsche 
Aero-Lloyd holds the German end of that enterprise, while their 
great rivals, the Junkers group, have furnished machines to 
companies holding concessions for a number of short lines in the 
Ukraine and the Caucasus. There have been constant reports 
also of negotiations by the Junkers interest for a contract to run 
on two routes of vastly greater importance, from Moscow to 
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Pekin and from Moscow to Teheran, the former following the 
line of the Trans-Siberian railway throughout most of its length. 
Experimental flights have actually been made on both routes, 
and the German airplanes have several times appeared in the 
skies of Persia and Turkestan. 

In Russia, as elsewhere, the German air line combines organize 
local subsidiary companies, instead of taking control in their 
own names. Local interest and local capital are enlisted and 
native personnel employed, while the parent group furnishes the 
airplanes, advises in the operation, and in most cases holds a 
controlling portion of the stock. Thus Junkers Luftoerkehr A. G., 
with héadquarters at Dessau, has seventeen subsidiaries, seven 
of them of non-German nationality, while the Deutsche Aero- 
Lioyd, in addition to its share in the Deutsche Russische Luft- 
verkehrs of Moscow, has a subsidiary in Danzig and seven in 
various states of southern and western Germany. 

In the Near and Middle East three nations are involved, and 
the contest is more active. The German approach, as just out- 
lined, is from the north by way of Turkestan and the Caucasus. 
The Drang nach Osten has taken to the air, and Bagdad, once the 
goal of German hopes, lies within easy reach, by a single — 
of cities in which Yunkers airplanes have already established 
themselves. The nature of the p sar approach to the East has 
likewise been indicated, as have the obstacles to the present 
maintenance of a service across Europe and Asia Minor. Both 
French and German interests have been active at Angora, and 
both French and German commercial airplanes have been flown 
there (even since the definite termination of the French air 
service to that city) by way of exploration and for moral effect. 
The British interest being in Egypt, Iraq, and India, rather than 
in Asia Minor, and British influence at Angora being at a low 
ebb after the Graeco-Turkish war, the selection of a southern 
route from Cairo to Bagdad and thence along the Persian Gulf 
was logical for them. An extension northward by seaplane, from 
Cairo across the Mediterranean and perhaps to the ee of the 


Adriatic, may be foreseen. Angora, Bagdad, and Teheran are the 
bridgeheads from which the air transport lines of the three 
countries most interested face the nearer East. 

Governmental interest in aeronautical penetration of the 
Near and Middle East has of course been primarily political. 
It has been rooted in the desire of the pe 
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to make an impressive display of their enterprise in developing 
a new art, and also in a wish on the part of each of those Powers 
for avenues of transportation easily and quickly conveying their 
mails and their officials and commercial travelers into districts 
judged of political or commercial importance, — avenues of trans- 
portation which can be shaped to their own convenience. 

On the other hand, in the third of the disputed territories, 
South and Central America, the contest is more economic than 
political. Here the important element is the desire to develop an 
export market for aircraft. 

South America, as in Russia, the Germans were the first 
to become active after the war, and have remained more con- 
tinuously on the scene than have the representatives of any other 
nation. The Societa Colombo-Alemaén de Transportos Aéreos, 
more commonly known as the Scadta, was founded in 1921 under 
the benevolent aegis of the ubiquitous Funkers, and has been 
at work ever since carrying passengers along the Magdalena 
river and its tributaries. No air service could elect to compete 
with existing means of transport under physical conditions more 
ideal than those in a country where most of the travel must be 
by mule team or in small steamers which often have to tie up 
at night. One of the company’s routes has reduced the time 
required to cover 625 miles from ten days to eight and a half 
hours, while another has made a reduction from four days to 
seventy minutes. Several hundred tons of mail and some two 
thousand passengers have been carried in four years. The Ger- 
man and Austrian capitalists controlling the line have made 
proposals for an extension northward to Central America and 
to the United States by way of the Yucatan peninsula and 
Havana, and one of their machines has actually been flown 
over that route. The company’s plan, as presented to the Post 
Office Department, seems to contemplate the formation of an 
American company, the use of German airplanes continuing, 
although there seems to be nothing to prevent the present Co- 
lombian company from making its operations pan-American in 
scope if the capital needed for the expansion can be raised in 
Germany or elsewhere. German interests also stand behind a 
short line in the northern part of Argentina, and there is prospect 
of further expansion there. 7 

There has also been intermittent discussion of the project 
of maintaining an airship service between Spain and Brazil, 
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Zeppelin ships being used. As the construction of airships at the 
Zeppelin factory at Friedrichshafen is prohibited by one of the 
Allies’ rules, however, and as a license to build ships under the 
Zeppelin patents has now been taken by an American company 
which has pe a number of the German engineers who 
might otherwise have been available for and interested in the 
Spanish scheme, that project seems unlikely to materialize. 

British business interests in South America has shown little 
concern for air transport as yet. Two years ago the Argentine 
Government subsidized a line running across the river Plate, be- 
tween Buenos Aires and Montevideo, under British management, 
but operation was discontinued very shortly. 

French efforts in the continent to the south of us have been 
somewhat different from those of other countries. There has been 
no attempt to enter into direct rivalry with Junkers, whose 
sway in Colombia is as unchallenged as around the Baltic. 
France looks farther ahead to the day when Europe and South 
America will be directly linked by air, and when French control 
of air transport across the South Atlantic will be an automatic 
consequence of the route which must then be adopted. The 
distance from French West Africa to the easternmost point of 
Brazil is shorter than that across the narrowest part of the 
North Atlantic. Allowing for islands which might serve to break 
the journey, just as the Azores were used as a re-fueling point 
in the first flight across the Atlantic, the longest stretch to be 
covered in a single flight is that from Bissago, in West Africa, to 
St. Paul’s Rocks, a distance of a thousand miles,—a very long 
airplane flight, but one not absolutely beyond the bounds of 
possibility for an air mail line if the need became sufficiently 
strong. But the project for the immediate future, formed as a 
result of the visit of a semi-official mission to South America, 
is simply to supplement the airplane service between France and 
Dakar by a service under French control between Rio de Janeiro 
and Buenos: Aires, the normal oceanic transport being used to 
bridge the gap. It is claimed that the time from France to Buenos 
Aires can thus be cut from twenty-one days to thirteen and a 
half, while the operation of ships between Dakar and Pernam- 
buco, with saad to the airplane at that point, would further 
reduce the time to ten days. The intention is to start operations 


on the South American section in 1926 or 1927. If the ss is 
carried out even to the point of connecting Rio and 
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Aires, it is natural to expect as an almost inevitable consequence 
that the same company would undertake extensions to the im- 
portant inland cities, instead of leaving that for the Germans. 

Both to feel out the opportunity for French air lines and to 
demonstrate French products and encourage export business 
in aircraft in a new field, Paris has sent several official or semi- 
official missions into the Western Hemisphere. In addition to 
the one just mentioned, which was promoted by the company 
most active in air transport in Northern Africa, an expedition 
of a more purely official and military nature, including among 
its members the greatest of French war-time aces, was sent 
into South America a few years ago, and within the past year 
Central America has been favored with a similar visit, arranged 
by the French Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce with gov- 
ernmental support. It is as yet too early for results to be apparent, 
but it has at least been made clear that French concentration 
on domestic aeronautical affairs and on those of the Little Entente 
is not so complete as to obscure France’s vision of possible oppor- 
tunities in other parts of the world. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to remark that American activities 
below the Rio Grande have received no such official stimulation. 
There has been a naval mission in Brazil, including an aeronauti- 
cal officer among its personnel, and a naval aviation mission has 
also gone from the aise States to Peru, but if there has been 
any promotion of commercial operation as a result it has been 
purely incidental. Several mining companies under American 
control have made use of airplanes for transporting passengers 
and goods, but the airplanes in some cases have been old and 
unsuitable for the work, and there has been no regular operation 
of lines open to the public for any appreciable length of time. 
Already we find ourselves in the curious situation of having a 
German company knocking at the gate and offering to handle | 
special delivery mail between the United States and the Canal 
Jom and points further south, and if the Latécoére Company 
makes as much progress in the next three years as in the last 
three we shall see the great cities of the east coast of South 
America much more quickly accessible from Paris than from 


New York. 
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ITALIAN DIPLOMACY DURING THE 
WORLD WAR 


By Gaetano Salvemini 


I: NEUTRALITY, PROVISORY AND ABSOLUTE 


HE moment news of the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia 

arrived in Italy, the Italian Nationalists opened a campaign 

for Italian intervention on the side of the Central Powers 

and Italian forces began concentrating in the general direction 
of the frontiers of France. 

If, before hurling that ultimatum, the governments at Berlin 
and Vienna had come to an understanding with Rome, if they 
had offered Italy the Trentino with a proportionate share in the 
colonial fruits of victory, it is certain that an overwhelming 
majority, not of the Italian people, but of Italian statesmen, 
would have accepted such a proposition and forced the country 
into the war on the side of Austria and Germany. Adopting for 
the moment the viewpoint of Italian Imperialists, assuming that 
a program of Italian expansion could actually be realized in alli- 
ance with the Central Powers, one must admit that a war based 
on the alignments of the Triple Alliance was the one logical, the 
one genuine, war that Italian imperialism could envisage. It 
meant that the Austro-German block would be in control of all 
the eastern Mediterranean basin and of the gateways to Asia. 
Italy would serve as a mid-European bulwark facing the western 
Mediterranean against England and France. In return for this, 
the government in Vienna would make a friendly adjustment of 
the Adriatic frontiers of Italy and Italians would occupy Tunis, 
Corsica, Nice, and Savoy, and a portion of the French and English 
colonies, as these became available, in Asia and Africa. 

The fallacy in this policy of an Italian imperialism based on the 
Triple Alliance was that the policy had no foundation in fact. 
Nothing of the sort had ever entered a German head (and in 
fact the negotiation went bankrupt over a mere nothing—the 
question of the Trentino). The rulers of Austria-Hungary had no 
intention of yielding an inch of territory to Italian Nationalists. 
Germany was not inclined to risk her Austrian alliance by stand- 
ing out against Vienna in behalf of Italian Irredentism. Both 
Germans and Austrians, meantime, were sure that they could 
win even without the army and navy of Italy. Berlin, in particu- 
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lar, was convinced that Italy would fall in with the Teutonic 
adventure in any event, since Italians would surely foresee a 
German victory and be concerned as to German reprisals there- 
after. Vienna actually preferred Italian neutrality to Italian 
intervention, since neutrality would obviate awkward discussion 
as to compensations. Of course, some concessions of a territorial 
nature would have to be made to Italy; but the character and 
extent of these could be determined by Berlin and Vienna at their 
leisure — naturally they would not affect Austro-Italian fron- 
tiers! In the organization of a victorious Central Europe, Italy 
was to figure as a vassal, not as an allied, state. Her position would 
be precisely analogous to that of Greece, Bulgaria and Turkey! 

As to the reciprocal rights and duties involved in the Triple 
Alliance, disagreement between the Quirinal, on the one hand, 
and the governments of Berlin and Vienna, on the other, was no 
new thing in the summer of 1914. The history of that Alliance is 
the history of a three-cornered negotiation, prolonged over a 
period of thirty-two years, as to ways and means of making the 
alliance effective. But down to the summer of 1914 Italian states- 
men had always hoped that Vienna, under pressure from Berlin, 
could be induced to accept the Italian point of view. Not till 
the last two weeks of July of that year did the rift reveal itself as 
utterly and finally irreparable. The Austrian ultimatum to Serbia, 
delivered without the due warning to Italy which both the spirit 
and the letter of the Alliance called for, and then Austrian hedg- 
ing as to compensations which had always been specifically con- 
templated in Article VII of the Treaty of Alliance, brushed the 
last cobwebs from the eyes of Italian supporters of the Triplice. 
The attitude of the Central Powers and the unexpected interven- 
tion of England on the side of France, struck Italian Triplicist 
Imperialism dead in its tracks. There was nothing left to do except 
neutrality! 

When this situation developed, the Italian Nationalists aban- 
doned overnight their agitation for a pro-German intervention. 
They followed a policy of watchful waiting for a month, until the 
Battle of the Marne convinced them that Germany had missed 
her chance, that victory for the Entente was imminent. Then, 
about SG: Pt 1914, they launched a drive for interven- 
tion against their former allies. 


However, the bulk of Italian “ Triplicists” — Giolitti’s “ma- 
chine” and the Clericals — did not follow our Nationalists down 
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this new road. Disappointed, even bewildered, by the attitude 
of the Teutonic governments on the question of compensations, 
they could not rid themselves of old habits of thought and feeling 
that inclined them toward the Triple Alliance. They were still 
certain, even after the Battle of the Marne, that Germany sooner 
or later would win (had it not been for the then undreamed of 
intervention of the United States, they would have been right!). 
With immediate participation in the war out of the question, the 
Triplicist majority fell back on a policy of neutrality. But it was a 
provisional, a temporary, neutrality. They hoped that the Cen- 
tral Empires would eventually see the need of being more gen- 
erous toward Italy, giving the Italian Government a more 
conspicuous interest in the profits of the war, and thus enticing 
Italy into their camp the moment the military balance-sheet 
should be again in their favor. Triplicist neutrality was just a 
substitute for Triplicist imperialism. 

During the period of our neutrality, as well as during the war, 
this type of Italian neutrality, essentially pro-German, was being 
constantly confused with Italian Socialist neutrality. There was 
really nothing in common between them. Neutrality, with the 
Triplicists, was a stop-gap for intervention, as yet impossible, 
on the side of Germany. With the Socialists neutrality was abso- 
lute. The war, as Benito Mussolini kept asserting in his Socialist 
Avanti!, was a struggle between capitalistic governments. Social- 
ists should not be led astray by nonsense as to “national defence.” 
They should think only of destroying the capitalist system as a 
whole. In point of cold fact, the masses to whom Mussolini 
preached from these texts wanted only one thing —to be left 
alone without wars and without revolutions. 

But the very situation of Italy rendered a policy of neutrality 
extremely difficult to follow. Were the war to end without any 
gains for Italy, the Socialists would accuse the “bourgeoisie” of 
having failed to solve “the problem of national integration” and 
the “problem of raw materials” (colonies). Such an outcome they 
even hoped for as productive of intenser social unrest. In 1914 
Italy was not neutral in the same sense in which Switzerland was 
neutral—a fact which we may approve or deplore, but which 
remains none the less a fact. Accustomed by long tradition— 
whether rightly or wrongly is not the question here — to the pre- 
tense and to the desire of playing an active part in European 
politics and in Mediterranean affairs, Italy could not, from one 
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moment to another, draw back like a snail into her shell and 
remain an idle and silent spectator till the uproar should cease. 

We must also bear in mind that for thirty-two years Italy had 
been in alliance with the Central Powers and that, consequently, 
in Germany and Austria, Italian neutrality was regarded as an 
act of treason worthy of the most exemplary punishment. On the 
other hand, the manoeuvres of our Trip/icists made Italian neu- 
trality an object of suspicion to the governments of the Entente; 
and they, accordingly, throughout the long war, would have 
hedged a neutral Italy about with a net-work of military and 
economic precautions — sources of daily friction and incessant 
danger. 

The farther removed in history we grow from the facts of those 
days, the more earnestly we strive to evaluate them dispassion- 
ately, the more clearly one thought forces itself upon us: that 
Italian ee in the war was an unavoidable necessity, 
that Italian statesmen were free to choose the time and manner 
of their intervention — just when and how they would make war, 
just when and how they would make peace; but that, as between 
ultimate intervention and prolonged neutrality, they had no 
choice whatever. 


II: SAN GIULIANO’S CONCEPTION OF INTERVENTION 


When Italian Triplicist Imperialism came to grief toward the 
end of July, 1914, the Minister of Foreign Affairs in Italy was the 
Marquis di San Giuliano, a devoted partisan of the Triple Alli- 
ance who could see no future for Italy save in opposition to Eng- 
land and France and who had lent his ete 5 prestige and his 
government’s support to the formation of the Italian Nationalist 
Party. in 1910. Now San Giuliano did not have the courage to 
protest when the Government at Vienna, with the complicity of 
the Government at Berlin, violated the Treaty of Alliance by 
serving an ultimatum on Serbia without a previous understanding 
with Italy. He could not bring himself to repudiate the Alliance 
and boldly take his stand outside it. To the end of his life he wa- 
vered between one camp and the other. A weak man, physically 
and morally, he could never make an irrevocable decision until 
some immediate necessity forced him to do so. 

Nevertheless, in his reluctance to go over to the Entente, he had 
a perfectly clear vision of what an Italian imperialistic policy 
would have to be, the moment it should be pursued not through 
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the Triple Alliance but through the Triple Entente in conflict 
with Germany and Austria. While, in fact, between September 16 
and October 6, 1914, the rough draft of an alliance between Italy 
and the Entente was being studied with the various ambassadors, 
San Giuliano made the acute remark that for the Powers of the 
Entente the principal adversary was Germany, whereas for Italy 
it was Austria. For the Entente the Adriatic question was of second- 
ary importance, for Italy it was primary. Before entering the 
struggle, Italy must have assurances from the Entente that the 
full weight of Austria would not be left to fall upon Italy while the 
other. Powers were dealing with Germany: “The Entente must 
not try to spare Austria” (September 17). Furthermore, if Italy 
would avoid charges of treason to her old allies, she would need a 
vital, visible, and unquestionable pretext for entering the war 
(having failed to break the alliance at the moment when he had 

grounds for doing so, San Giuliano was now tardily com- 
pelled to find some other plausible excuse). This occasion would 
arise as follows: if Austria were so roughly treated as to be unable 
to protect territories inhabited by Italians from conquest by the 
Slavs, Italy would be constrained by higher necessities to move in 
defence of her kith and kin. Therefore the Franco-English fleet 
should undertake some important operation in the Adriatic 
which, in conjunction with movements by the land forces of Ser- 
bia and Montenegro, would put Austria in difficulties (September 
19). As for the Peace, Italy should not escape from the menace of 
Austria only to fall under the menace of Russia (at the time, 
Russia was still on her feet and thrashing Austria soundly). 
Trieste and the Trentino would not be enough. Istria as far as the 
Quarnaro and the main watershed of the Alps should pass to Italy. 
About Dalmatia, San Giuliano had not made up his mind, though 
the question was first being broached in those days and, to entice 
Italy into the war, Sazonov, the Russian Foreign Minister, had 
offered her that territory as early as August of that year. San 
Giuliano was eager to avoid friction with the Southern Slavs. He 
did not know whether to ask for some of the islands of the Dal- 
matian archipelago, and if so, which ones. He thought it neces- 
sary to consult the Serbian Government on these points (October 
6). He considered it wise to time Italian intervention with that of 
Rumania. The war should be followed by a security pact among 
the victors, which would guarantee their several conquests over a 


reasonable period of years; though such a pact should not obligate 
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the various signatory states to sustain aggressive policies on the 
part of any of them toward powers not included in the pact. 

The salient and capital points in this diplomatic and military 
system were three: 1. a war “to the bitter end” against Austria 
Rikeary: 2. a post-war alliance of mutual guaranty between the 
victors; 3. an understanding between Rome and Belgrade as to 
the disposal of the inheritance from the House of Austria on the 
eastern shores of the Adriatic. 

It might further be observed that San Giuliano’s diplomatic con- 
ception of the war corresponded exactly with the military concep- 
tion of it held by General Cadorna in August, 1914. “Since this 
war is not a local war between Austria and Italy,” he wrote, “but 
a general war involving Russia and Serbia, whose objectives on 
the enemy’s territory are identical with ours, the three armies 
should work in unison, as regards both time and space, for the at- 
tainment of these common ends.” And again: “The Russian, Ser- 
bian, and Italian armies should exert every energy to encompass 
the fall of Austria; since, with Austria out of the war, Germany 
will have to depend on her own resources and will necessarily 

ield.” 
: The military strategy of Cadorna was the diplomatic strategy of 
San Giuliano. 


III: THE PACT OF LONDON 


San Giuliano died suddenly on October 16, 1915, and he was 
succeeded by Baron Sydney Sonnino. 

In July, 1914, Sonnino would have preferred immediate inter- 
vention on the side of the Central Powers. In August, when 
neutrality had been proclaimed, he thought it necessary to keep 
to the policy of neutrality: “I see,” he wrote on the 18th, “that 
many people are trying to force us into war against Austria. This 
is a cause of great worry to me; for, unless there be reasons I am 
not aware of, I cannot see any possible course for us except to 
adhere to the policy which we have chosen —an armed neutral- 
ity, that is, one which will find us ready for any emergency.” 

Sonnino was one of those whose confidence in a certain and 
sweeping victory for Germany was shaken by the Battle of the 
Marne. On October 26, in reply to a question of Deputy Antonio 
de Viti de Marco as to whether he desired war inside the Triple 
Alliance, he said: “At the beginning of the war, I did. We should 
have entered on the side of our traditional allies, but on terms 
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clearly specified. Now, however, the situation is different.” 
“What were those terms?” he was asked. “The Trentino?” 
“The Trentino,” he replied, ““— and one or two other things!” 

Nevertheless, Sonnino presupposed — and with men of action 
of his type to foresee a thing is to work on the basis of it — that 
the war would not be of long duration. In January, 1915, ina dis- 
cussion with von Biilow, he predicted that everything would be 
over by the autumn. The expenses of intervention he thought he 
could cover by a loan of forty millions (sterling) on the British 
Exchange. On February 23 he suspected that that sum might not 
be large enough, that, perhaps, a figure of fifty millions would be 
safer. Appearing with fresh forces on battlefields where the pre- 
vious belligerents would be lying exhausted, the Italian army 
would tip the scales in favor of whichever side it joined, and com- 
pel the opposing side hurriedly to accept a compromise peace in 
order to escape ruin. Strong with the prestige of a victory due to 
Italian intervention, and supported by a nation still unwearied by 
protracted fighting, the Italian Government would be in a posi- 
tion to impose its will upon both parties to the conflict, garnering 
a fat harvest of territorial concessions on either hand. This was the 
manoeuvre which Premier Salandra was to define as the policy of 
“sacred selfishness” (sacro egoismo). 

Sonnino began negotiations with Vienna to overcome the ob- 
stacle of Irredentism. He offered what, in the language of com- 
merce, he styled reciprocal guarantees with collateral security 
(forfait). To the Central Empires the Italian Government would 
pledge its own neutrality during the war, and it would sign a 
quitclaim giving the Germanic powers a free hand in the Balkan 
Peninsula. In return the Austrian Government would cede the 
Trentino and — “one or two other things,” to wit: the district of 
Gorizia, the district of Gradisca, and six islands in the central 
Adriatic. Trieste would become a free city. 

Had this bargain been accepted, Italian neutrality would have 
been guaranteed to the Central Powers, but not to the Entente. 
Having come to a satisfactory understanding with Austria, Son- 
nino (continuing meantime to arm for war) would next turn to the 
colonial question. Either he could strike another bargain for Ital- 
ian neutrality with the Entente, or make arrangements for a 
codperation somewhat beyond neutrality with the Central Powers. 
Doubtless the more conspicuous concessions would come from the 
latter, who could well afford to be generous, since it would be at 
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the expense of England and France. Thus Trip/icist imperialism, 
ruined in 1914, would come to life again over a round-about 
route. 

However, because of the stubbornness of Franz Joseph and all ~ 
his Ministries on every point relating to the Austro-Italian | 
frontier, the negotiations with Austria came to nought. By the 
beginning of March Sonnino had lost all hope of reaching an agree- 
ment with the former allies of Italy. It was then that he ap- 
“ower the governments of the Entente, in negotiations which 

e concluded on April 26 in the Pact of London. 

San Giuliano had stopped at the Quarnaro. Sonnino demanded, 
as his price for intervention, that the Triple Entente guarantee 
him, at the expense of Austria: the Italian Trentino, the German 
Upper Adige, Vines Giulia as far as Longatico, in one direction, 
and as far as the boundaries of Fiume in the other; Dalmatia as 
far as the Narenta; and virtually all the islands of the Adriatic. 

Where did he get this program? It was the scheme imported 
into Italy by the agents of the shipping interests in Trieste around 
mid-September, 1914, just after the Battle of the Marne; and it 
had been blindly adopted by our Nationalist Party and by the 
General Staff of the Italian Navy. Of the Navy and not of the 
Army! Cadorna was opposed to any annexatians by Italy on the 
Dalmatian mainland. Sonnino, however, never consulted Cadorna 
on this subject. Nor did he consult the Italian Legation at Bel- 
grade as to the effect such stipulations might have in Serbia. The 
negotiations expounded in the “Green Book” would convince our 
neutralists that war could not possibly be avoided! Acceptance by 
the Entente of the Nationalist program would compensate the 
nation for the sacrifices it would be called on to make! 

The governments of the Entente found Sonnino’s demands ex- 
cessive. In March and in April, 1915, he had a foretaste of what 
the Peace Congress itself would be like four years later. The bicker- 
ing went on for a month and a half. Not a rock, not a hummock, 
not a rabbit hole, not an ant hill, but was bitterly and tenaciously 
contested. Around the insignificant peninsula of Sabbioncello 
raged a battle comparable to the struggle of the Trojans and the 
Achaeans for the corpse of Achilles. Sonnino, moreover, had not 
been very well informed by his friends in the Navy department. 
In the “Green Book”’ he asked for the cession of the ‘“‘Curzolari,” 
supposing this to be the name of the Islands in the central Adriatic, 
whereas it belongs to the group farther south which comprises 
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Leanto. The Pact of London itself demands two uninhabited 
rocks, Palazzuolo and Gruica. It calls for a “Canidola,” without 
distinguishing between the larger and smaller island of that name. 
It makes no mention whatever of Sansego, which is an island of 
1500 inhabitants with an important base for navigation. Follow- 
ing these stipulations, Italy would have acquired the shoals of 
Sansego, while the island itself would have been left to Austria! 
Furthermore there was a demand for the Pervichio Shoal but not 
for the Shoal of Saint Mark, which is an important administrative 
boundary. Similarly Toblach Pass became “Mount Toblach.” 
Videbis, fili mi, quam parva sapientia regitur mundus! 

In the end, a compromise was arrived at: Zara and Sebenico to 
Italy—Spalato to Serbia — the Dalmatian islands, half and half! 

Certain that the war would soon be over and that a peace could 
be dictated to Germany and Austria, Sonnino thought he had 
somes even too far to the representations of the Entente. The 

atter, however, had given in to Sonnino, late in April, 1915, only 

because they felt uneasy about the military situation. They were 
anxious to get Italy safely into the war before some mishap on the 
Russian front should thwart the interventionist movement in 
Italy. The Pact of London was signed on April 26, 1915. One week 
later the débacle of the Russian army began at Gorlice. Victory in 
six months, a short war costing the forty millions stipulated in the 
Pact of London, turned into a prospect much more serious than 
Sonnino had foreseen. 

And not only that! The contents of the Pact of London were to 
remain the secret of secrets till the moment of victory, when Ital- 
ian forces would be entrenched on the lines established in the Pact 
and the world would be confronted with a series of faits accomplis. 
Instead, the Pact of London became public property (it was the 
French Government that let the cat out of the bag) just three 
weeks after the agreement was signed. Sonnino seems always to 
have been pursued by just this miserable luck: not one of his 
guesses ever came true, not one of his hopes was ever realized. 
From this moment on, the Austrian Government had enough 
material in hand to present the war to the Slavs of the South as a 
war of national defence against Italian imperialism. A ‘aaa 
agent of propaganda had offered his services free to the House of 
Austria: The Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Kingdom of Italy! 

Down to the last hour of the war the Austrian General Staff 
regarded Sonnino’s foreign policy as a most useful weapon in its 
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hands. On November 1, 1918, General Weber came to Villa 
Giusti to get terms for surrender, and on receiving them and find- 
ing them outrageous, wrote back to his superiors: “There is no 
doubt that the Entente will confine its attention to the German 
Empire. The acceptance of these terms ought to be left to the 
judgment of the General Staff; for they are calculated to re-arouse 
the fighting spirit of the peoples of the Monarchy, especially of the 
Jugoslavs, and perhaps even of the Serbs.” 

San Giuliano desired a direct agreement between Italy and Ser- 
bia, and for that reason he was disposed to say nothing of Dalma- 
tia. Having set this conquest at the center of our “national 
aspirations,” Sonnino had to leave any such agreement out of 
account. For that matter, once the publication of contents of the 
Pact of London had become known, no agreement could possibly 
have been reached. The moment Italy declared war the Serbs let 
up in their attacks on Austria. They had half a million men, fully 
equipped, in high morale, and thrown far forward into Bosnia 
after inflicting two tremendous defeats upon the Austrians. The 
Pact of London paralyzed and demoralized them. Instead of co- 
ordinating their operations with Italy’s, they turned toward Al- 
bania, and Austria shifted to the Italian front a part of the forces 
hitherto required to hold the Serbs. Cadorna noted the fact, and 
even suspected that the Austrians and Serbs had come to a secret 
understanding. Cadorna was certainly wrong! It was not a ques- 
tion of secret accord between Serbia and Austria, but of public 
disaccord between Italy and Serbia. Sonnino’s diplomacy was 
hamstringing Cadorna’s plan of campaign. 

When, in the summer of 1915, the Germans were hinting at an 
offensive against Serbia, the French proposed that an Italian con- 
tingent, under an Italian general, be sent to help meet the attack. 
Cadorna consented, on the theory that troops thus employed 
would cost the enemy more attention that they could attract on 
the restricted sector of the Carso. Sonnino strenuously objected: 
Serbia was not really an ally, but an enemy. It would be a mistake 
to aid her! The Serbs themselves mistrusted the Italians and de- 
clined their aid. When Serbia collapsed, Sonnino did consent to the 
rescue of her remnants. The “enemy” was now no longer danger- 
ous; and the favor could be used later on as an argument to induce 
the Serbs to accept the Pact of London, or as an argument against 
them, in case they declined to bow their heads. 

On September 10, 1917, Pashitch, in a conversation with Son- 
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nino, proposed a “discussion as to ways and means of reaching an 
agreement between Italy and Serbia, since it was in the supreme 
interest of both nations to work together on the basis of a sound 
understanding.” “‘In possession of Trieste and Pola, with half of 
Istria, some of the islands, and the Port of Valona, Italy could rest 
assured of her military supremacy in the Adriatic as well as of the 
enduring friendship of the new state about to rise across the sea.” 
Anyone familiar with diplomatic language can see that this was 
only a “feeler,” susceptible of very noteworthy improvements, as 
in fact the later Treaties of Rapallo and Rome a it to have 
been.. Sonnino refused to enter into any such discussion. On 
March 26, 1918, Pashitch admitted that “The Italo-Slavic bound- 
ary must be not only demographic, but geographic and strategic 
as well, with guarantees of cultural rights to the racial islands to 
be left on either side of such a frontier.” Sonnino declined to con- 
sider any emendations to the Pact of London. 


IV: AUSTRIA AND JUGOSLAVIA 


The defeat of Serbia, the Russian rout at Gorlice, stubborn 
Austrian resistance in the Trentino and on the Carso, dispelled all 
illusions that Italian intervention would bring the war to an end by 
the autumn of 1915. Against Russia, the House of Austria had 
been paralyzed by the internal struggles of the Germano-Magyars 
with the Slavs; but she found all her subjects united for the war 
against Italy. The Pact of London had proved to be a Fountain of 
Youth for Austria! ‘ 

These unforeseen contingencies might have counselled Sonnino 
to change his attitute toward the Pact of London, with a view to 
detaching the Slavs from their Aust1‘an allegiance. Actually they 
confirmed him in another idea: that it was impossible to destroy 
Austria. “If Austria did not exist, she would have to be invented.” 
This aphorism Sonnino had been hearing since his apprenticeship 
in diplomacy at the time of the Congress of Berlin, and in follow- 
ing it he was only adhering to a conviction of Lord Beacons- 
field, whom he greatly admired. Austria was not to be, could 
not be, dismembered. As for “principles of nationality,” — “the 
so-called principle of nationality,” the Italian Ambassador to Lon- 
don actually dubbed it — that was only “fiction of the democrats!” 

Six months after the Battle of Vittorio Veneto, Sonnino was 
still spending money to foment pro-Hapsburg and anti-Serbian 
agitation in Croatia, trying to resuscitate as much as possible of 
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the old Empire by resoldering German Austria, Hungary, Slo- 
venia and Croatia, at least, together. 

At bottom, the war as fought along the lines of the Pact of 
London was less a war against Austria than a war against those 
Southern Slavs who were aspiring to the Austrian succession. 
Sonnino was just “getting even” with Austria — Austria should 
have accepted the “collateral’’ he first proposed! With the 
Slavs it was quite a different matter. The war was not only to de- 
prive them of Dalmatia, but to prevent their consolidation into a 
nation capable, at some future date, of reclaiming the Dalmatia 
which Italy would be occupying. 

San Giuliano, as a condition precedent to Italian intervention, 
would have insisted on a concerted attack of the Entente nations 
by land and by sea to make the Austrian succession available for 
Italians and Slavs in the Adriatic. Sonnino thought of no such pro- 
vision. At once, therefore, bickerings began as to the extent to 
which England and France should assist in the naval campaign 
against Austria. Sonnino complained that Italy was being left too 
much to herself. On the other hand he did not want too much 
help! Cadorna’s proposal (it was seconded by Lloyd George) for a 
gigantic concentration of the Allied forces on the Italian front to 
put Austria hors de combat, he characterized as “sheer madness:”’ 

‘Such uses of Allied troops would compromise our foreign policy.” 

With a total defeat of Austria out of the question, acompromise 
peace would have to be made in any event, and this would neces- 
sarily imply some sacrifice of Italian claims under the Pact of 
London. A revision would be possible only along lines of conces- 
sion to Austria. A revision in favor of Serbia might be limited to 
surrender of claims on Dalmatia; but Austrian demands would cut 
much deeper. Italy would be forced back to the parecchio — the 
“something appreciable” —~ of Giolitti. But to accept either of 
these two alternatives would turn the Italian war into a fizzle. 
Sonnino, therefore, came to a standstill, his “piece of paper” in 
his pocket, doing nothing, saying nothing, but sullenly defending 
that piece of paper against everything and everybody. Without 
concessions to Serbia, he could not win the war. Without conces- 
sions to Austria he could not make peace. 


v: “ouR WAR” 


Just as Sonnino did not look forward to the disintegration of 
Austria, so he did not look forward to a total defeat of Germany. 
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His mind had been formed in admiration of Bismarck’s Germany 
and of Beaconsfield’s England, and in hatred of France, whose 
seizure of Tunis had embittered the youthful days of all the men 
of his generation. These various sentiments blended in his mind 
into an expectation of a “drawn war” in which Austria would 
suffer perceptible losses while Germany kept her feet, her resources 
unimpaired and strong enough to drive her enemies into a compro- 
mise peace. This conviction led him to another idea in direct 
opposition to the policies of San Giuliano. San Giuliano wanted a 
post-war agreement between the victors mutually to guarantee 
their respective acquisitions. Sonnino would have nothing of such 
a contraption. In the “drawn battle” he would be so fixed as to 
dictate to both parties. Sitting on the fence, able to throw his 
strength to the one side or to the other, he could extract the 
greatest possible concessions in territory from both. This state of 
mind is written all over the Pact of London, in which the new 
Austrian frontier is drawn with the greatest conceivable minute- 
ness, while the Italian rake-off in African and Turkish territory is 
left quite undefined. Sonnino preferred to avoid all chance of future 
friction as to the former. Then with Austria intact and in good 
humor, and with Germany not wholly crushed, he could recon- 
struct the Triple Alliance on sounder bases than it had ever had, 
and be in a position to exact a favorable settlement of the colonial 
question from England and France. A premise, also, of this policy 
was Italian freedom from any such post-war alliances as San 
Giuliano contemplated. The Italian war must be regarded as a 
localized operation for the interpretation of article VII of the old 
Treaty of the Triplice— conducted to be sure in conjunction 
with the “world war;” but remaining “our war” as our National. 
ists said, and as Sonnino instructed his propaganda to say. Italy 
was a “provisory ally” of the anti-Germanic Entente — an 
“allié pour le moment,” one of our sa actually averred in 
Paris. On abandoning the Triple Alliance, Sonnino had moved 
toward the Triple Entente, but had stopped half way. He could 
retrace his steps any time — tomorrow, iene with the enemy! 

That is why Italy declared war only on Austria, remaining at 
peace with Germany till the summer of 1916, till a time, that is, 
when the failure of immediate victory and the development of an 
Austrian offensive from Trent compelled closer relationship with 
the Allies. That is why, on May 21, 1915, just before the declara- 
tion of war on Austria, an agreement with Germany was made 
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“for the protection of respective subjects and properties.” That is 
why, two days later, when von Hindenburg (not the general, but 
the legal advisor to the Embasssy at Rome) observed that “‘since 
German and Austrian troops were everywhere combined, an at- 
tack on the Austrian Army would be tantamount to an attack 
on the German Army,” Secretary de Martino replied that 
“that is very distressing information, since a clash between 
Italian and German troops would arouse in Italy a hatred of Ger- 
many which today does not exist and would open such a gulf be- 
tween the two powers as to make a later rapprochement the work of 
years.” Says Von Hindenburg, further: ‘De Martino was deeply 
moved. He repeated several times that Germany and Italy had no 
incompatible interests of a political nature; and expressed, the hope 
that the war would be fought without too much bitterness to avoid 
danger of an irremediable break between the two countries.” 

When victory came, Sonnino found on his hands a dismembered 
Austria and an impotent Germany, and his scheme for playing 
both ends against the middle at the Peace Conference vanished 
into thin air. He was now confronted with French and British 
diplomats who had understood his game all along and who had 
put up with him only because Italian “cannon fodder” had been 
essential in goodly measure to their success in the war. Completely 
triumphant, they had nothing to fear from Sonnino’s devious 
policies. 

It was now the turn of the Entente diplomats to remind the 
Italians that they had been a/liés pour le moment. The war over, 
the “provisory alliance” had come to an end. Just what did Italy, 
their ex-ally, expect? A certain amount of Austrian territory was 
due Italy under the Pact of London. A subsequent Pact of San 
Giovanni di Moriana has reserved to the Italian government a 
certain zone in Asia Minor (a dangerous and unsubdued zone, to 
be sure). These obligations, they, Italy’s ex-allies, would be happy 
to satisfy to the letter — except that Sonnino himself would have 
to see about getting Mr. Wilson’s consent! As for all the rest, com- 
ney freedom of action! Sonnino had been an ideal ally: he had 

led his country to help win the victory, and he had freed his allies 
from any duties as regards the settlement of peace! 

If we would understand Sonnino’s failures at the Peace Congress, 
we must go back to this, the first cause of all his mishaps: to the 
mistaken belief that an ‘“‘our war” could be fought inside the 
“world war,” to his attitude as a “‘provisory ally” and as a possi- 
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ble post-war enemy, an attitude which he studiously adhered to in 
all his dealings with the Allied Governments. 

To avoid being crushed by the English and French, who had 
acquired full freedom of action with the collapse of Germany and 
would use that freedom without scruple or restraint (as the rules 
of diplomacy dictated, and as Sonnino would have done himself, 
had he been able), Sonnino still had one recourse. He might ma- 
noeuvre among the dissensions that obtained between the victors, 
supporting one against the other, and selling his support case by 
case. Clemenceau wanted not only Alsace-Lorraine, but also the 
Saar and the left bank of the Rhine. Lloyd George had his eye on 
the German colonies. Wilson wanted to dominate the Peace Con- 
ference as supreme arbiter, and as originator of the League of 
Nations. 

Late in December, 1918, Clemenceau seems to have offered on 
his own initiative a scheme for an Italo-French entente, which, 
however, providing for a dismembered Germany and a united 
Jugoslavia, was at the antipodes of Sonnino’s way of thinking. As 
for Lloyd George, Sonnino might have asked for some colonial 
concessions in exchange for helping to checkmate Clemenceau’s 
Rhine plans. Did he make any such advances? We do not know. 

But there was still another way out: he might have allied him- 
self with President Wilson, who was eager for an agreement with 
Italy: he might have seconded the President in upholstering the 
League of Nations, even without believing in it (Lloyd George and 
Clemenceau followed just that line!). He might have supported 
Wilson in compelling Clemenceau to rest content with Alsace- 
Lorraine, and in persuading Lloyd George to go easy with the 
German colonies and with Turkey. In exchange for all that, he 
could have asked from Wilson the cancellation of the inter-allied 
debts and a fair distribution of the colonial mandates. These 
tactics would surely have succeeded, because they could have re- 
lied on receiving support from English liberal-radicals and Labor- 
ites and from very considerable democratic elements in France. 
But Sonnino never could take “democratic ideologies”’ seriously. 
He went to the Peace Conference as a neutral vis 2 vis of Clemen- 
ceau and Lloyd George, and as an avowed antagonist of Wilson. 

And what did he do there? Just as, during the war, he had based 
his diplomacy on the mistaken guess that the war would soon be 
over, so at Paris he manoeuvred as though his other guess — that 
Austria and Germany would have a loud voice in the negotiations 
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—had come true. He could not see that, since this expectation 
had been disappointed, his hostile isolation in the Big Four 
frightened absolutely nobody and invited reprisals from all. Even 
the Almighty Himself, having created Adam and mankind, came 
one day to realize that he had made a mistake—and then he sent 
the Flood. Sonnino, having made the Pact of London, regarded it 
as a masterpiece of diplomatic ingenuity, perfect, final, ne varietur, 
to the bitter end. The thicker difficulties gathered along his path, 
the straighter and straighter ahead he went, along the line of 
greatest resistance. His diplomatic economy can only be defined 
as a policy of the smallest results from the greatest expenditures 
of energy. 


VI: THE RESULTS OF THE WAR 


And yet, when all is said and done, Italy obtained from the 
World War all she could reasonably hope to obtain. 

What our Nationalists regarded as our most disastrous check at 
the Peace Conference —the loss of Asia Minor — turned out to 
be the greatest piece of luck that ever happened to Italy in the 
course of her long history. The governments of England and France 
had shrewdly taken for themselves Asiatic territories inhabited by 
non-Turkish peoples, to whom they could present themselves as 
liberators from the famous “Ottoman yoke.” To Italy they had 
given Asia Minor, that the Italians might act as jailers to the 
Turk and keep him from molesting their own dominions. Sonnino 
swallowed this proposition whole. (What ever possessed Venizelos, 
one day, after Italy had withdrawn from Paris, to snatch this 
attractive morsel for Greece?) 

As for our slender gains in African colonies, it should be observed 
that the real colonial problem of the Italian people is the problem 
of emigration, and it cannot be solved by acquiring territories in 
Africa. One of the greatest shortcomings of Sonnino is never to 
have considered this vital question of emigration in any of his 
negotiations for war or peace. 

And the Adriatic question, after many pains, has been settled 
in the = most truly desirable for Italy. To occupy Dalma- 
tia would have been to assume during peace times a permanent 
“state of war,” involving incredible burdens of armament, and 
to face during possible sen wars the necessity of using on a 


secondary line of defence forces needed for the protection of Vene- 
zia Giulia. 
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And have we gained or lost from the dismemberment of Aus- 
tria? No longer, on our eastern borders, are we faced with a hostile 
power of fifty millions of people. Our nearest neighbor on the 
Adriatic is a kingdon of twelve millions, with more need of our 
friendship against the German-Magyar-Bulgar danger beyond, 
than inclined to turn us toward their foes by policies of deliberate 
antagonism. It may even be said that we have freed ourselves 
from the menace of Austria much more satisfactorily than France 
has from the menace of Germany. In proportion as Germany and 
Russia regain their feet, Italian friendship will be much more val- 
uable to France and the Danube peoples. This happy position, 
which we have won from the World War, will be precious to our 
heirs of a half century hence, in fighting new wars, if they are dogs, 
— if they are men, in working for the peace of the world. Our gen- 
eration has given them just this blessing: that they may choose 
whether they shall be dogs or men, a blessing which we ourselves 
did not inherit from the Europe of a half century ago, for the near- 
ness of a hostile empire has always obliged us to be more or less 
dogs in spite of ourselves. 

The real harm done by the policies of Sonnino and our National- 
ists has been more than anything else a moral one. They brought 
the Italian people away from the Peace Conference despised by 
others and dissatisfied with itself. They led the Italian people to 
believe it had been robbed of the fruits of victory. For the intel- 
lectual disorder that has been rampant in Italy since the war, and 
has all but destroyed our country, the tactics of our Nationalists 
have been in large part responsible. Take a people peacefully in- 
clined, force it into a gruelling war three years long, and then send 
it home with the conviction that all its effort has been in vain, 
that all its sacrifices have been wasted, that its objectives have not 
been attained, that it has been cheated by everybody — and can 
one be surprised if it kicks over the traces and begins to rear 
around? In very truth Italians have shown themselves possessed 
of the kindest of hearts in that they have not massacred every one 
of us who dragged them into the war, and who then —as the 
author of our war, our Minister of Foreign Affairs, assured them 
— failed to press from the victory the peace for which they had 


fought. 
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SUGAR 
By F. Schneider, Fr. 


effect on the development of world commerce. It has in- 
fluenced the course of discovery; it has created great 
political issues. Conversely, the commodity itself has reacted 
often to the pressure of political events; its industrial history 
has been altered by the policies of sovereigns, ministries and 
arliaments. It has influenced politics and been a prey to politics. 
Be writer! goes so far as to declare that “Probably no other 
industry has maintained so persistently a reputation for unjust 
discrimination and maladministration.” 

Sugar appears to be one of the many things that came to 
western civilization from beyond the Arabian plains in Asia. 
Sugar cane is known to have been cultivated in India before the 
start of the Christian era. The soldiers of Alexander the Great 
brought back from the banks of the Indus the “‘honey-bearing 
reed.” The real introduction of sugar into Europe came, however, 
at a considerably later date. From India the use of sugar spread 
east and west. Sugar cane was known in China before em 
the art of refining seems to have spread there from India by 
the early part of the seventh century A.D. By the same time the 
production of sugar was solidly established in Persia. There the 
Arabs found it at the time of their conquest. Turning westward 
with their wars to extend the teachings of Mohammed the Arabs 
carried sugar cane with them. They introduced its cultivation 
into Egypt, and, by way of north Africa, into Spain. The industry 
became well established around the Levant; and there the 
Crusaders became familiar with the commodity. Returning home, 
they introduced its use to Europe generally. A flourishing sugar 
trade developed between Europe and the Levant and Asia Minor, 
the great northern Italian cities, principally Venice, acting as 
distributing centers. Sugar became one of the more important 
commodities dealt in over these great medieval trade routes. 

By the close of the fifteenth century, however, the evolution 
of the industry had taken a new turn. In 1453 the Turks took 

1G, T. Surface: “The Story of Sugar;” D. Appleton and Co., 1917. For discussion of the 


history of the sugar industry see also G. M. Rolph: “Something About Sugar;” J. J. Newbegin, 
San Francisco, 1917. 
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Constantinople; by 1517 they had taken Cairo; and their control 
of the Levant and overland traffic to the East was complete. 
Europe, tired of the exactions and dangers of the trade with and 
through Asia Minor, was seeking new routes to the East; the 
age of discovery was on. The Portuguese and Spaniards, who had 
found a new continent instead of a new way to india and Cathay, 
were about to take sugar cane to the West Indies. Venice was to 
lose and London to gain title to the world’s sugar market. By 
this time sugar no longer was a commodity of the apothecary, 
but it was still a luxury. In 1482 it sold for as much as $2.75 a 
pound in the London market. 

The beginnings of the independence from eastern — were 
laid, however, even before the Turkish conquests. The Portuguese 
started the cultivation of sugar cane in Madeira in 1420. In 1432 
they carried it to the Azores, later on to the Cape Verde Islands 
and St. Thomas. By 1494 they had started what was to bea rapidly 
growing industry in San Domingo. During the early part of the 
sixteenth century the Portuguese and Spaniards carried the 
cultivation of sugar throughout the West Indies and into South 
America; they came to dominate the sugar trade. Antwerp first 
and then London became great refining centers from which sugar 
was distributed to the consuming countries of northern Euiope. 
The discovery of cocoa in the West Indies and its rapid adoption 
as a beverage greatly stimulated the demand for sugar, just as the 
introduction of coffee, which came later in 1650, and the wide 
popularity it shared with tea, gave the industry another great 
stimulus. Later on the French, Dutch and British, extending 
their colonial activities and displacing the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese, became the chief factors in the American sugar trade. 
More was heard of governmental interference with trade, 
through duties and navigation acts. Sugar became a large factor 
in the slave trade. The sugar plantations needed a large — 
of cheap labor that could stand tropical conditions; the West 
Indian colonies supplied the sugar and other materials that 
furnished the basis for a triangular trade between Africa, America 
and Europe. The growing use of sugar during this period is indi- 
cated by the fact that consumption in Great Britain increased 
from 10,000 tons in 1700 to 150,000 tons in 1800. 

As the nineteenth century approached there began to take 
place another great change in the development of the world’s 
sugar industry, comparable to that which started with the age 
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of discovery. The quarrels between the maritime nations of 
Europe had made the West Indian sugar trade increasingly 
dangerous. With British sea power established at Trafalgar, 
Napoleon instituted his Continental System. He prohibited all 
trade with England; in retaliation, Britain blockaded the ports 
of Europe. Napoleon had hoped to replace the West Indian sugar 
by eastern sugar brought over the old overland trade routes. 
He also had in mind the development of substitutes. Margraff 
had shown in 1747 that sugar could be extracted from beets. A 
few experimental beet sugar factories had been built in France 
and Prussia. Chemists had been exploring the possibilities. 
Napoleon offered the first government bounty on beet sugar in 
1806; in 1811 he issued a decree to put 79,000 acres of French 
land into beet cultivation and started the industry off on large- 
scale operation. Napoleon’s fall and the break in the blockade 
brought a collapse in sugar prices and put the beet industry to a 
severe test. German and French beet production fell off seriously; 
but the industry received aid from another quarter — the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the European colonies, a development that 
came between the years 1825 and 1850. The change in the labor 
basis for the production of West Indian sugar was sufficiently 
disturbing materially to reduce the competitive effort from that 
region and greatly to strengthen the position of the young beet 
sugar industry. In any event, the production of beet sugar in- 
creased so that its proportion of the world’s sugar crop grew 
from 14 percent in 1852-53 to 65 percent at the start of the 
twentieth century. In the earlier year the beet grower produced 
only 202,000 tons of sugar as against 1,260,000 of cane sugar; 
in 1899-1900 he produced 5,410,000 tons as against 2,880,000 tons 
of cane. At the start of the World War the figures were 8,908,000 
and 9,879,000. The twentieth century, in short, witnessed the 
opening up on a huge scale of an entirely new supply of sugar. 

To say that this development of the last century brought to its 
full fruition man’s ability to interfere with the normal economic 
evolution of the sugar industry would not, perhaps, be an exag- 
geration. One might even go further and say that the history 
of the sugar industry during the twentieth century illustrates 
man at his best, or worst, in attempting to substitute his own 
conceits for free operation of the natural process of trade. Cer- 
tainly the story abounds with instances 3 countries attempting 
to secure advantages by offensive and defensive legislation and 
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of countries attempting programs of industrial development 
without any very clear idea of where they were leading. 

The European beet industry from the start was fed on bounties. 
Napoleon started the ball rolling in 1806. By the time the sys- 
tem was in full swing all the chief European producing countries 
were subjecting the industry to a strong stimulus. In each case 
high import duties were installed to keep out foreign sugar, and 
in addition a bounty was offered for domestic production. The 
bounty might be direct, or it might be indirect, as was the case 
when the internal excise tax was kept below the import duty. 
The system greatly stimulated export business and fostered 
0a within individual countries and dumping without. 

ngland benefited by these —. of bounty-fed sugars which 
commonly were offered below the cost of production. The result 
was the paradoxical picture of England, the great free trade 
country, finding great virtues in the protective policies of its 
neighbors. The cost was borne, of course, by the consumers in 
the producing countries, where sugar prices were high on account 
of the high import duties and excise taxes. Meanwhile the artifi- 
cial margin of profit that the system offered to producers led to 
quite natural and characteristic abuses. 

While England itself profited by the situation, however, things 
were quite otherwise with its sugar-growing colonies, which 
suffered severely from bounty-sustained competition. The bounty- 
paying governments also began to feel the weight of the burdens 
they had assumed. The upshot of the matter was that the 
British Government in 1887 sent out invitations to an inter- 
national conference. A meeting was held at London and an agree- 
ment was drawn up calling for the abandonment of bounties 
on production or exports and providing for the barring of 
bountied sugars by importing countries. This convention of 1888 
failed of ratification, partly because France was unwilling to 
adhere and partly because of opposition in Great Britain itself. 

Things came to a head a few years later. Germany doubled 
export bounties in 1895 and competing countries followed suit. 
Joseph Chamberlain, British Colonial Secretary, asked for and 
obtained a royal commission investigation of the effects upon 
the West Indian colonies. The United States set up counter- 
vailing duties on bountied sugars. A new international confer- 
ence was held at Brussels in 1898 at the invitation of the Belgian 
Government. After much discussion a new agreement hung fire. 
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France was unwilling to drop all bounties and Russia had reser- 
vations of her own. In the spring of 1899, however, the Indian 
Government set up countervailing duties and another dumping 
ground for cheap sugars was closed. Late in 1901 another session 
of the conference was held at Brussels and a convention was 
signed in 1902 which was ratified in 1903. This Brussels Con- 
vention, which suppressed the bounties and stopped the “‘hot- 
housing” of the beet industry in Europe, remained in force with 
minor modifications up to the outbreak of the World War. 
Since the war, and with the many new countries created by the 
peace seeking to strengthen their home industries, a new 
system of duties has sprung up. The resulting situation em- 
bodies one of the tariff problems that Europe is coming to 
realize will call for some kind of conference and compromise if 
the economic recovery of the continent is not to be impeded. 
Our own experience with sugar duties is of long standing. 
After the Civil War, and up to 1890, the tariff amounted to 
about two cents a pound. The McKinley bill, which became 
effective 1891, substituted for the tariff a bounty of two cents a 


.pound. The Wilson bill of 1894 did away with the bounty and 


substituted a tariff of 40 percent ad valorem which, at the prices 
ahem amounted to about one cent a pound. The Dingley 
ill of 1897 restored the duty to close to the old rate. No change 
was made in the Payne-Aldrich Act of 1909. The Underwood 
Act of 1913 cut the rate to 114 cents and gave a reduction of 20 
percent to Cuban sugar. It also contemplated the ultimate 
abolition of the duty, but this intention never was carried out. 
When the Republicans came into power after the close of the 
war they passed the Emergency Tariff Act of 1921 which raised 
the duty to 1.60 cents. In the Revenue Act of 1922 the duty 
was further raised to 1.7648 cents, where it still stands, the Presi- 
dent having refused to lower it in accordance with the authority 
granted him by the “flexible provision” of the last tariff act. 
The effects of our own tariffs have been not greatly dissimilar 
from those experienced abroad. The price of sugar to the consumer 
has been raised, the government has obtained important revenue, 
and an artificial stimulus has been put on the growing of sugar 
within the United States and its insular possessions. As to the 
revenue side of the matter, it has been estimated that out of a 
total tax on sugar consumers in 1922 of $216,000,000 the Treas- 
ury obtained $124,000,000, while the remaining $92,000,000 
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were distributed in the form of an indirect bounty to domestic 

roducers.? Of the latter sum the beet industry is estimated to 
beias obtained some $38,000,000, leaving $19,000,000 for Ha- 
waiian producers, $13,000,000 for those in Porto Rico, $11,000,- 
ooo for domestic cane growers and $9,000,000 for the Philippine 
industry. Prof. Taussig has shown very clearly how production 
in Hawaii was pushed to unnatural proportions, with the attend- 
ant creation at serious economic and social problems.? He has 
emphasized the difference between the acquisition by the United 
States of insular possessions with lop-sided economic develop- 
ments and wholly undesirable social and political conditions and 
such acquisitions as Louisiana and Texas, which made possible 
“‘a great extension of the geographical division of labor.” “It is 
difficult to find in the whole Hawaiian episode,” he declares, 
“anything but one long course of error. The American consumer 
paid for thirty years (barring the brief respite while the McKinley 
tariff was in force) a tidy sum annually to the Hawaiian planters. 
In the later years of the period this tribute amounted to twelve or 
fifteen millions of dollars a year. For this there has been nothing 
of any real value to show,—unless it be a stepping-stone to the 

With regard to the beet sugar industry, which is carried on 
chiefly in California, Colorado, Utah and Michigan, our Govern- 
ment has adhered pretty consistently to a paternalistic policy. 
The duties and bounties have been a direct stimulus, while the 
Department of Agriculture has carried on a persistent * 30 
ganda for the cultivation of beets and has spared no effort to 
assist the growers. An industry that produces about one million 
tons yearly and that represents a capital investment of about 
$300,000,000 has been built up. Defenders of this policy empha- 
size the desirability of being independent of foreign sources of 
sugar and cite the employment and wealth created by the 
industry. Economically, our i-gtaranes Mt of beet sugar has 
little to defend it. Americans will not perform the labor needed 


in the beet fields, which is exacting, and labor conditions among 
the foreigners used for this work have been a constant source of 
criticism. Taking broader ground, it seems that the economic 
resources employed in the industry could be more profitably 
employed in other lines. As for being independent of foreign 


2 P. G. Wright: “Sugar in Relation to the Tariff;”” McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1924, p. 98. 
3 F, W. Taussig: “Some Aspects of the Tariff Question;” Harvard, 1918, p. 58. 
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sugar, it may be noted that American capital already controls 
the Cuban industry, our chief source of supply. Pretty clearly it 
seems unwise to tax our consumers heavily in order to produce 
a commodity with difficulty in this country that can be produced 
more easily and cheaply in Cuba. A more rapid increase in our 
wealth and prosperity may be obtained by concentrating on our 
export trade with Cuba and other sugar-growing countries. 
aving encouraged the development of the domestic beet 
industry our Government has, of course, a certain responsibility 
toward the interests vested therein. Complete withdrawal of 
the duty probably would put a iiiheatis proportion of the 
producers out of business. A policy that has stood for several 
decades need not be reversed hastily. However, regard for vested 
interests should not obscure the need for setting up a policy that 
will stop the diversion of our national resources into relatively 
unprofitable channels. Some part of the beet industry would 
survive with a materially lower duty, while a reduction would 
stop the growth of the industry and its attendant problems. 

The question may now be considered of how it 1s that Cuban 
raw sugar is selling at far less than the cost of production, at a 
time when sme is widespread and the consumption of 
sugar is establishing new high records? Sales recently have been 
made, cost and freight paid at New York, but without the duty 
paid, at 1°°/,, cents a pound. This is only */, of a cent above 
the low level touched early in 1921, when the industry was deep 
in the depression that followed the great post-armistice collapse 
in sugar. ft is less than half a cent above the lowest price for all 
time, that touched in 1902 when Cuban raws sold, cost and 
freight at New York, for 1°/,, cents. In 1923, with prosperity 
restored, Cuban raws commanded more than 6*/, cents. Why 
do they again sell at less than 2 cents? 

Not much analysis is required to discover that for the moment 
the world has too much sugar, nor is it difficult to identify the 
sources of the excess production. Cuba has supplied a record- 
breaking crop at a time when the European beet sugar industry 
has recovered from war-imposed curtailment and when yields 
in other growing districts are generous. As a result, the world’s 
sugar production for the crop year 1924-1925 has jumped, 
according to the statistics prepared by Willett and Gray,‘ to 


4 Willett and Gray: Weekly Statistical Sugar Trade Fournal, Oct. 29, 1925, p. 56. For estimate 
of European beet crop 1925-26 see ibid. Oct. 22, 1925. 
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23,557,280 tons. This output represents an increase of 3,436,011 
tons over the previous year, and of 5,235,000 tons over that of 
two years previous. Carried back to 1919-1920, the low year 
of the war-affected period, the gain is 8,335,000 tons, or 55 
percent. A moderate growth over pre-war production, which was 
about 18,000,000 tons, certainly would be justified: Perhaps a 
supply of 20,121,000 tons, such as was produced in the crop year 
1923-1924, would not be too much. But a production of over 
23,500,000 tons clearly is more than the world can absorb at this 
stage of its a without a disastrous effect on prices. 
And the latest Willett and Gray estimates (November 12) are 
for 24,242,250 tons in 1925-1926. 

How large a part Cuba has playec ‘n upsetting the industry’s 
equilibrium may be seen when the iacts regarding the island’s 
output are reviewed. Last year’s crop of 4,066,000 tons was 
considered a bumper; it exceeded any other on record. Yet this 
year’s crop has yielded no less than 5,125,000 tons. High war- 
time prices greatly stimulated the cultivation of cane in Cuba. 
This year’s crop was just about twice that produced in the year 
the war started. Part of the exceptional size of the latest crop was 
due to unusually favorable weather; similar weather would be 
required to duplicate it. On the other hand, given reasonably 
good weather, the new crop is likely to be large. Willett and Gray 
estimate it at 5,150,000 tons. Cuba has indeed become our sugar 
bowl — and a very capacious one. 

Meanwhile the recovery in the European beet sugar industry 
has carried production, which amounted to 8,180,000 tons in 
1913-1914 and which dropped to a low of 2,603,000 tons in 
1919—1920, back to 7,077,000 tons for the present crop year. For 
the crop year 1925-1926 it is estimated by F. O. Licht, the 
German authority, at 7,605,000 tons. French production, which 
dropped to as little as 110,000 tons in 1918-1919 — the French 
beet fields and sugar factories having been in the zone of active 
military operations —is now back at normal with an output 
this year of 827,000 tons. The German crop of 1,575,000 tons, 
still much below the 2,720,000 tons obtained in 1913-1914, is, 
however, a great improvement over the 739,000 tons obtained in 
1919-1920. Some 200,000 tons of the German deficiency is ex- 
plained by the loss of territory to Poland; the other one million 
tons appears a real loss, and one of the few losses in Europe that 
still exist. Austria’s great pre-war production has now been split 
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up among Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Poland; the aggregate, 
however, is well up to the pre-war — Czechoslovakia alone pro- 
duced 1,409,000 tons this year, Poland 494,000 tons, Hungary 
202,000 tons. Production in other European countries, such as 
Belgium and Holland, has been increasing, and that in Russia is 
coming back materially. Licht estimates Russia’s crop for 1925-26, 
in fact, at 950,000 tons as compared with 458,000 in 1924-25. Al- 
together it is entirely probable that Europe soon again will be 
the great sugar producer that she was before the war. 

Such being the situation, the outlook for the sugar-growing 
companies does not appear ep age promising. Unfavorable 
weather could materially alter the position to the benefit of 
prices. Lacking that, another large crop is in prospect. The 
makings of another big Cuban crop certainly are present; and 
there is no particular reason to anticipate radical curtailments 
in other regions. In time low prices will bring the natural remedy 
in the form of reduced production and increased consumption; 
but they hardly have been in force long enough to restore the 
equilibrium. After all, the sugar industry enjoyed two years of 
generous prosperity in 1923 and 1924. If these were to be fol- 
lowed by two years of lean profits, the working of the law of 
compensation would be illustrated. The inertia of so huge an 
industry must be given due weight; the curb of low prices prob- 
ably must be felt for more than a few months before the world 
production apparatus is readjusted. The situation is summed up 
in a recent statement by Edwin F. Atkins, by many regarded as 
the dean of the American trade. “I have not been disappointed,” 
he declared, “‘at the fact that prices have not improved since last 
January, as I felt that there was an overproduction of sugar i: 
the entire world and it will require another year before this ca. 
be adjusted to consumption and the surplus stocks absorbed. 
If none of the many possible adverse conditions develop, the 
coming Cuban crop will be large enough to keep prices low. 
While such conditions cannot be permanent, they will be likely 
to last long enough to put out of business the high cost producers, 
which will in turn have the effect of reducing production. I look 
for better conditions in 1927. . . . The whole trouble, particu- 
larly in Cuba, is due to the high prices of several years ago, which 
led to over-expansion of the sugar business, planting of too much 
cane and the erection of new factories. Our domestic industry is 
in a similar position. The sugar industry is sick and needs a strong 
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medicine in the shape of low prices to cure the sickness. After 
this, prices should slowly recover with a normal condition re- 
stored by 1927, and while the high cost producers may have to 
go out of business, low cost producers with strong financial re- 
sources will be in a better position than ever.” 

The sufferings imposed by the present situation by no means 
are restricted to the sugar producers. The refiners have been 
having fully as difficult a time. They have been unable to make 

rofits at times when the producers have been earning well. 
All this argues for the existence of excess refining capacity. In 
addition, however, the refiners have been forced to cope with the 
fact that their refining margin is small in relation to the 
fluctuations that have occurred in the price of the raw material. 
When the price of sugar is stationary the refiner’s problem is 
comparatively simple; he has merely to add his charge to the 
price of raws. When prices fluctuate the refiner must either 
speculate in the raw material or attempt to hedge in the futures 
market on the Sugar Exchange. Those refiners who have 
neglected, or have been unable to avail themselves of, the pro- 
tection of the futures market have on numerous occasions during 
the past several years found their refining profit wiped out by their 
losses in the raw material. Our largest refining company was unable 
to pay dividends on its common stock during the past four years. 
Periods of rapidly fluctuating prices are difficult for refiners; 
those of slowly falling prices also appear to be unsatisfactory. 

The sugar industry furnishes interesting evidence, then, of the 
limitations of the protective system as applied to internationally 
produced raw materials. Our high sugar tariff has been no safe- 
guard for the domestic producing and refining industries against 
the cycles of depression that run over the world. In fact, there is 
reason to suspect that the industry’s present troubles have been 
augmented by the tariff, which has stimulated domestic produc- 
tion at a time when the rest of the world has been working up to 
a surplus. Sugar, after all, is a highly competitive commodity. 
Its production is spread widely over the world, its consumption 
is sensitive to prices, and substitutes for its use exist and are 
being developed. Fluctuations between prosperity and depres- 
sion are severe. The labor problem involved in its production isa 
difficult one. It would seem the part of wisdom to let the tropics 
carry this burden, and obtain our reward in supplying the tropics 
with the things that nature has best fitted us to produce. 
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“COSAS DE ESPANA” 


By Ernest Boyd 


LAS RESPONSABILIDADES DEL ANTIGUO REGIMEN. By Conve 
DE Romanones. Madrid: Renacimiento, 1924. 


ALFONSO XIII UNMASKED. By Vincente Brasco IpANEz. New York: 
Dutton, 1925. 

POR ESPANA Y CONTRA EL REY. By Vincente Brasco IpANez. Paris: 
Editorial Excelsior, 1925. 

RENDEZ-VOUS ESPAGNOLS. By Jéréme JEAN THARAUD. Paris: Plon, 
1925. 

EL NOVELISTA QUE VENDIO A SU PATRIA. By Ex Casattero Aupaz. 
Madrid: Renacimiento, 1924. 


ESPANA ENTRE DOS LIBELLOS. By Ex Casattero Aupaz. New York: 
Publicidad Hispanica, 1925. 


On September 13, 1923, parliamentary government in Spain 
made way for the military Directorate of General Primo de 
Rivera. Since then, so far as the outside world is concerned, our 
sources of information have been as unsatisfactory to us as that 
substitute for the constitution has been to Conde de Romanones. 
The press is heavily censored and the daily papers appear adorned 
by those smudgy blanks which are a souvenir of the Continental 
censorship during the Great War. The British press censor was 
more decorous and did not allow the newspapers to expose them- 
selves in that unbecoming disarray, but Sin follows the Con- 
tinental tradition in such matters. Very naturally, there has been 
a burst of pamphleteering, which offers us the only alternative 
supply of information. 

he publications listed above are a typical selection. The only 
one which aims at a solid and reasoned presentation of facts is 
Conde de Romanones’ weighty volume, “The Responsibilities of 
the Old Régime,” and it, characteristically enough, has a title 
obviously aimed to catch the curiosity of the moment, which its 
contents do not. In order to illustrate this piece of ingenuity, I 
have translated the title literally. Actually, Si the book is 
not an indictment, as the word “responsibilities” would suggest, 
but an apologia, in which that word occurs in the sense of a ren- 
dering | accounts. “The Stewardship of the Old Régime,” or 
“What the Old Régime Accomplished” would more truthfully 
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describe the author’s material and his object, which is to clear the 
rulers of Spain of the charges of corruption and gross incompe- 
tence which have been freely brought against them, and to which 
confirmation is added by the drastic abandonment of con- 
stitutional government. As a law-abiding, liberal, and patriotic 
Spanish statesman, Conde de Romanones feels that both the 
arguments used to justify the dictatorship and the accusations 
of its opponents are a serious and unwarranted reflection upon 
the governments which were entrusted with the welfare of their 
country for the fifty years from the Restoration in 1875 to the 
coup d état of 1923. 

The author’s method of combating the belief that constitu- 
tionalism is bankrupt in Spain is to make a survey of what has 
been accomplished since the Bourbons, in the person of Alfonso 
XII, were restored to the throne of Spain in 1875. This survey is 
statistical in the extreme, and apologetic where figures fail. Ten 
chapters are devoted to the following topics: The Foreign 
Policy of Spain, The Army, The Naval Power of Spain, The 
Judiciary, the Social Problem in Spain, Education, Central and 
Local Government, The Development of Economic Life, Public 
Finance. Needless to say, the statistics under all of these heads 
indicate increases in every department of Spanish life. If the 
increase in the number of ships entered and dawed,; the number 
of schoolhouses built, the minerals mined, the kilometers of 
railway constructed, the street cars running, the passengers 
travelling —if these tables could bring the blush of shame to 
the unconstitutional cheeks of the Directorate, and awe Catalan 
—" into loyal acquiescence, then the future would be 
bright. 

Unfortunately, all is not gold that increases, or rather it is gold 
that no longer glitters. The Spanish-American War cost Spain 
1,969 million pesetas, and ten years in Morocco has cost 2,204 
million. The total for military expenditure between 1875 and 1923 
reaches nine thousand one hundred and eighty-five million, eight 
hundred and ninety-one thousand pesetas (9,185,891,000), a sum 
which drives Conde de Romanones to the use of capitals. And 
even then he tells us to add supplementary credits for the years 
1909-1923 amounting to two hundred and eighty-eight million, 
one hundred and twenty-three thousand (288,123,000) pesetas. 
The return upon this investment, he points out, is the loss of 
Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippines, the disaster of Melilla in 
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1921, and a generally disadvantageous position in Morocco. As 
the only figures, among a great many, which are set in large type 
and are further emphasized by large capitals are those relating to 
the army, one may conclude that Conde de Romanones wishes to 
insinuate that military gentlemen are not supremely gifted for the 
tasks of wise and frugal administration. 

Apart from his statistics, the author is not so definite. Usually 
he ends his chapters with less conclusiveness. He asks the reader, 
very reasonably, to admit that some progress has been made, and 
then concedes that things might have been better, but, after all, 
it is human to err. For example, this is his summing up in the 
chapter on improvements in the administration of the law: “ After 
all that has been set forth, can it be said that, so far as the matters 
related in this chapter are concerned, the Spanish people has re- 
mained stationary since the Restoration and untouched by any 
notion of progress? I have no hesitation in saying that such a 
statement would be notoriously unfair. But it is none the less , 
certain that, in spite of the efforts to improve the administration 
of justice, the latter is not what it ought to be, for reasons which 
are not due exclusively to politics, but are rooted in the conditions 
of the social environment from which those charged with the ad- 
ministration come and where they must exercise their functions.” 
In another place Conde de Romanones traces the history of the 
Spanish navy and concludes: “It must be admitted that fate has 
been against our navy, and it is impossible to struggle against 
fate.’’ In his chapter on the finances of Spain he shows “a pro- 
gressive and uninterrupted increase in the expenditure het an 
almost permanent deficit, but at the same time a continuous 
increase of revenue.” From this contrast he concludes that “the 
: economic evolution of the country is satisfactory,” but there is 
; “defective management,” which “‘is not at all surprising in view 
of the political vicissitudes through which Spain has passed in 
this interval.” In other words, one turns to this book for some 
clue to the vicissitudes of Spanish politics and one finds that 
everything is progressing beautifully except for the vicissitudes 
aforesaid. 


: “It is impossible to struggle against fate,” and the fatality 
which dogs Sain, according to Conde de Romanones, as well as 

lesser commentators, is nothing more or less than the Spanish 
. The governments and the political parties must not be 
lamed. Their good faith and patriotism were beyond question, 
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whatever the advocates of dictatorship may say, but what could 
they do in the face of the much vaunted docility of the Spanish 
— “This collective docility is not a matter of temperament, 
ut a state of mind; it is the political reflection of spiritual inertia 
and paralysis ot the will; above all, it is the domination of egotis- 
tical impulses.’’ He complains that there is no national ideal, and 
no public opinion. “Nations without a public opinion have in- 
efficient governments. And this is one of the most obvious and 
far-reaching errors of the authorities, their obstinacy in crushing 
ublic opinion, in preventing its free expression.” 

To the vacillating indifference of the general public Conde de 
Romanones attributes the failure of Spain to side with the Allies 
during the late war, and he recounts his efforts, both in office and 
out, to keep Spain by the side of the Powers with which her in- 
terests in Morocco were involved. Spanish foreign policy was, he 
felt, dictated by the agreements with England and France in re- 
gard to Morocco, so much so that, as he reports, the German 
Ambassador at Madrid offered to guarantee Spain additional 
territory in Morocco, in return for her codperation with the Cen- 
tral Powers. But the Spaniards were not interested in the 
Moroccan adventure, a policy of no entanglements was adopted, 
with the result that, a the Germans were on the point of 
surrendering, fifteen days before the Armistice, the Spanish 
authorities were still unwilling to challenge what they deemed a 

werful opponent. Spain was isolated when peace came, and 
“for the first time since the Peace of Westphalia . . . a general 
peace was about to be concluded and a repartition made of the 
map of Europe without the codperation and the more or less 
effective intervention of Spain.” 

Conde de Romanones went to Paris in the hope of doing some- 
thing to counteract the effects of Spanish neutrality, which had 
been “‘to diminish the international personality of Spain, making 
it possible for Europe and the United States to settle problems 
which, nevertheless, concerned her.’’ The state of the national 
mind, he asserts, was duly reflected in the attitude of the various 
governments, irrespective of party, and “to charge Parliament 
and the politicians with what was due to lack of nation idealism 
is to alae cause and effect.” The reasons for that state of mind 
are complex, but “it is very easy and possibly effective to trace 
them to a few men in politics, as has been done ever since Septem- 
ber 13.” Conde de Romanones does not see in this evasion of the 
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difficulties any solution to Spain’s problem. “ Militarist régimes 
and dictatorships conflict with the spirit of the times, which is 
increasingly inclined towards self-government, within constitu- 
tional and parliamentary limits. Even Turkey, which closes the 
Eastern end of the Mediterranean as Spain opens its Western 
end, has chosen this road. To take another is to make a serious 
mistake, which contravenes our constitution and prevents Spain 
from taking her part in the work that is hers, in the concert of 
world Powers.” 

What prospects of restoring constitutional government are 
offered by other commentators? Blasco Ibafiez needs no introduc- 
tion as a powerful publicist, but the indifference with which his 
pamphlet “Alfonso XIII Unmasked” has been received is the 
measure of the futility of the opposition to the Directorate. In 
“Por Espafia y contra el Rey” that brochure and two others, as 
yet untranslated into English, have been collected. As a senti- 
mental republican of long standing he is assuredly entitled to 
seize this opportunity of outlining the Spanish republic of his 
earliest dreams without being accused of mere opportunism. 
Blasco Ibafiez had such visions long before he beheld the Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse. But his activities on behalf of his 
ideal are so largely submerged in laborious efforts to prove that 
Alfonso XIII was pro-German and that Primo de Rivera is fond 
of wine, women and song, that it is permitted to wonder what he 
is really after. Since neither of these charges will damage the 
gentlemen in question with their subjects, willing or unwilling, it 
was inevitable that he should be accused of “selling his country,”’ 
to quote El Caballero Audaz. The latter is a journalist second 
only to Blasco Ibafiez in newspaper fame, and like him the author 
of novels more vigorous than artistic, and his pamphlets merely 
turn the tables by proving irrelevantly that the Blasco Ibatiez pot 
is calling the Primo de Rivera kettle black. 

The one illuminating piece of journalism which throw. a pre- 
sumably impartial light upon Spanish conditions is “‘ Rendez-vous 
Espagnols,” by Jérd6me and Jean Tharaud, the distinguished 
French novelists who have made literature of their descriptive 
journalism in the Near East and in Eastern Europe. As the au- 
thors of “‘Le Chemin de Damas,” “Rabat, ou les Heures Maro- 
caines,” and “Marrakech, ou les Seigneurs de |’ Atlas,” the 
brothers Tharaud were naturally interested in what was happen- 
ing to France’s neighbor in Morocco, so in the spring of 1925, 
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having spent the winter in Fez, they proceeded to investigate the 
situation in Spain. Their brief and vivid little book is a record of 
what they saw and heard. Minus the statistics, it really tells in 
eighty pages what is essential in the three hundred and sixty of 
Conde de Romanones. 

Having outlined the tragic disaster of Melilla as the prelude to 
the coup d’état, and explained how the Directorate was welcomed 
as the only alternative to anarchy, so long as it lasted only the 
three months provided in such emergencies by the Spanish con- 
stitution, they put their first question: how did the King come to 
acquiesce in the violation of a constitution which he had sworn to 
uphold? ‘How did this descendant of Charles V and Louis XIV, 
who found it difficult, by all accounts, to submit to the restraints 
that a parliament puts upon the royal initiative, learn to tolerate 
the tutelage of a Primo de Rivera, which ought apparently to be 
very snail more irritating than that of an elected assembly?” 
And they report the answer of His Majesty in terms which have 
something of the inconsequentiat gravity of Conde de Romanones 
uttering his apologetic epilogues: “‘ You are surprised, I suppose, 
that we have been living for twenty-two months in defiance of all 
the rules of constitutional government. Frankly, however, did 
you notice, when travelling in Spain, that we were living in a 
state of siege, under a military tyranny? In foreign papers I read 
that our Directorate is shooting and imprisoning people, that 

lice terrorism prevails everywhere. Is that your impression? 

ife here is going on as usual, and I do not mind saying that I 
know few countries where the police are less troublesome than 
here. You can stop calmly in the middle of the street to chat with 
your friends, without being ordered immediately to move on by a 
polite but firm policeman. After midnight you can have as many 
drinks as you like in the cafés — which is more than you can do in 
New York or London, those strongholds of liberty. In Madrid you 
can shout, yell and sing until five in the morning, if you want to.” 

The authors declare that, after this demonstration of liberty, 
the King displayed none of that bitterness visible in the eyes, at 
least, x the politicians when they contemplate life without a 
constitution. His Majesty further declared that bandits and 
strikers were extinct, and that as soon as the political parties 
showed signs of regeneration the destinies of the people would 
once more be entrusted to them. “But up to the present the party 
leaders show no disposition to renounce their old prejudices, per- 
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sonal quarrels, and parish-pump politics, and to rally to the ideal 
for which the Directorate stands.” To this ingenuous demand the 
Tharauds replied that they could not see = a Spain will ever 
free itself of a dictator.”” Whereupon the King, in the approved 
manner, retorted that the Spaniards are not like other people. 
“In this country we do not yet possess that sense of public life so 
familiar to the French and English. Strictly speaking, we have no 
public opinion.” Primo de Rivera, he added, was engaged in 
creating one. The absence of a public opinion, which Conde de 
Romanones described as the difficulty in the way of enlightened 
government, is claimed by the Directorate as a positive proof of 
its wisdom. “‘Is not this peaceful acquiescence, this perfect calm 
which you have observed everywhere, a plebiscite which tacitly 
gives its daily vote to the Directorate?” 

The King finally points out that the problem goes far beyond 
Spain. “The great question to-day is whether parliamentarianism 
is capable of defending the existing order against sovietism. Italy 
was the first to see that it was not. In her turn Spain has found the 
same thing. Who knows if to-morrow other nations will not also 
be compelled to set themselves above the law for a time?” 
Whereat one can picture Conde de Romanones quoting his figures 
on industrial movements and showing statistically that the 
menace of Bolshevism in Spain is illusory. The Tharauds merely 
conclude that a king who does not like to be controlled by parlia- 
ment will not object to being controlled by a soldier in an army of 
which he is commander-in-chief, if he believes that it is for the 
good of his people. In polite language this is the gist of whatever is 
serious in the ulminations of Blasco Ibdfiez. 

When the authors come to that soldier, so violently denounced 
by the novelist, they forgive him his weaknesses of the flesh with 
Gallic tolerance, and view him as a gambler with destiny no less 
than with cards and horses. So far as he is concerned, things are 
working out splendidly. He has solved the Morocco question by 
retreating and refusing to hold the Spanish Zone in the Riff, and 
the fact that this attitude coincides with the general public in- 
difference to the Moroccan adventure and redounds to his popu- 
larity is of more importance to the General than the complications 
which have ensued for France. To the Tharauds, naturally, the 
situation seems different, and they regret that neither Alfonso 
XIII nor his dictator seems to be aware that Spain has compelled 
France “to hold a line of 400 kilometers in order to protect our- 
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selves against tribes which Spain, according to the treaties, should 

lice.”” They do not argue, however, with Primo de Rivera, but 
isten politely to his account of how Catalonia has been calmed, 
how communism has been stamped out, and the nation showered 
with the blessings of good government. They are a trifle sceptical, 
in spite of the porwr submissive attitude of the people, but 
they do not doubt the General’s faith in himself. “His optimism 
is not assumed. It is the optimism of the gambler who has good 
nerves and believes in his luck.” 

In Conde de Romanones they find a supporter for their view of 
the Morocco situation, and the Count’s prognostications concern- 
ing Abd-el-Krim have proved sounder than those of the military 
expert, who was certain that the Riff would be quiet. This is their 
sone of the Liberal leader: “‘A small, lame man, with a dis- 
ocated hip, . . . a huge, crooked nose, on which are several 
warts, and a toothless mouth, he looks like a picture by Goya. 
Add to all that an amazingly brilliant mind, fall of kindness and 
malice, and you have Conde de Romanones, former Prime Minis- 
ter, and leader of the Liberal Party in Spain. Further, he is an im- 
portant business man and the largest taxpayer in Madrid.” He is 
devoted to the monarchy, but thinks the King is too intelligent, 
and that he tries to exercise that intelligence instead of “peace- 
fully remaining a constitutional monarch.” Granted the decep- 
tive docility of the Spanish people, the dictatorship follows, but 
“if we have no public opinion, irresistible currents sweep our peo- 
ple along,” and it is as unsafe to assume that liberty to stay on the 
streets until five in the morning will satisfy Spain indefinitely, as 
to deduce long life for the Soviets from the analogous docility of 
the Russian mowjik. 

“We could not help thinking,” the Tharauds conclude, “of the 
immense gap between this very modern mind and the mass of the 
Spanish people, which he himself described as crude and back- 
ward, with the instinctive qualities of those races which are still 
untouched by modern civilization. What does that world of 
Spanish rustics, who have the mentality of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, care about the loss of those liberties at which 
this Liberal grieves?”’ These people adore the King with medieval 
fervor, and “the monarchy alone has created and still maintains 
the unity of the country.’’ Conde de Romanones and his friends 
imagine in all good faith that “there is no salvation for their 
country outside parliamentarianism. But this may be an illu- 
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sion.” And as they accompany him to an exhibition of Spanish 
national costumes, marvelling at the color and diversity of local 
taste, they realize what a constitutional Liberal means to Spain. 
“He simply added another costume to the collection: the top hat 
and frock-coat of the British Member of Parliament.” 

Although not elsewhere expressed with that humor, the same 
idea runs through all of this literature, except the ideal republic 
of Blasco Ibafiez, which consists merely of that type of political 
argument where whatever is not shall be, because voting will 
make it so. Internationally, as Conde de Romanones admits, 
Spain was losing ground and prestige through causes which the 
present régime accentuates. In domestic affairs the conditions 
upon which the Directorate relies for its continued existence are, 
again on the admission of its opponents, the conditions which 
made the coup d'état possible. Alfonso XIII, Primo de Rivera, and 
Conde de Romanones reiterate — and outside witnesses like the 
Tharauds agree—that there is no codrdinated and articulate 
public opinion, therefore a dictatorship provokes little resistance, 
and that little, by the very terms of a dictatorship, can carry even 
less weight than in normal times. 

The English-speaking world looks with an almost religious 
respect at the institution of representative government, and we 
are inclined to shake our heads over those who are unworthy to 
bear that honorable burden. The fact, however, remains that, on 
their own showing, Italy and Spain, the two chief Mediterranean 
Powers, have had to dispense with the blessings of constitutional- 
ism for reasons which, however distorted in controversy, are 
fundamentally the same in all versions of the situation. So we 
must fall back on our own dictum: a nation gets the government 
it deserves. 
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The three economic divisions already constituted in European Russia — the Ural, the North Caucasus, 
and the Lower Volga — are shown above with light solid ae sag lines. Proposed divisions are shown 
with light broken lines. The small insert map shows the Siberian Territory (5), which has been actually 
constituted, and the seven proposed Regions of Asiatic Russia. 
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RUSSIA’S NEW ECONOMIC DIVISIONS 


S told in previous numbers of Foreicn Arrairs,! the Soviet régime has 
A completely changed the political organization of Russia’s vast terri- 
tory. The program has been carried through with ethnic considerations 
primarily in mind. Simultaneously, there has also been under consideration 
an elaborate scheme providing for the redivision of Soviet territory into new 
administrative units based entirely on economic considerations. 

The idea of dividing up the Russian Empire on scientific principles made its 
appearance in the early part of the last century, and in the intervening years 
not a few books were written discussing this question and proposing various 
territorial arrangements based on natural characteristics, such as soil ‘or 
climate, or on economic factors such as density of population, degree of in- 
dustrial development, and so forth. 

With the consolidation of the Soviet power in 1920-1921, the Communist 
leaders turned their attention to this problem, and the VII All-Russian Con- 
gress of Soviets instructed the All-Russian Central Executive Committee to 
work out a plan of an administrative-economic division of Soviet territory. 
After considerable discussion and investigation certain general principles 
were agreed upon, and from these a concrete plan was elaborated by the 
State Plan Commission in 1922. 

The primary objective being to facilitate the development of the productive 
forces of the country, the State Plan Commission set out to divide the Russian 
territory into economic Regions which would be at the same time new ad- 
ministrative units, but which first and foremost would be economic production 
units best adapted to fulfill certain clearly defined functions in the general 
economic life of the whole country. In determining the composition of the 
various Regions, attention was given primarily to economic factors, such as 
natural resources, density of population, transportation facilities, economic 
centers, and industrial and technical equipment. Each Region was to be guaran- 
teed the possibility of independent economic development, and to a certain 
extent was to specialize in a definite branch of economic activity. 

The Region (Od/ast), therefore, was made the fundamental unit of the new 
administrative division. It was agreed that it should enjoy certain economic 
administrative rights, especially in financial matters, and in the management 
of large industries situated within its bounds. It was to have a budget of its 
own and was to be empowered to impose local duties and taxes with the a 
proval of the central authorities. According to the plan, the Region was to be 
divided into Okrugs, designed primarily as administrative units, these in turn 
to be divided into Ratons. It was hoped to effect through this reorganization a 
considerable economy in the cost of the administrative apparatus. Thus under 
the project the Soviet state was to be divided into 21 Regions in place of 
the old 93 Provinces. 

Of the 21 proposed Regions, 12 were planned for European Russia and g for 
Asiatic Russia. The European Regions were to be as follows: 


1Vol. III, No. 1, p. 91 and Vol. III, No. 3, p. 511. 
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. Administrative Economic 

Region Center Function 
Northwest Leningrad Industry 
Northeast Archangel Timber, fishing, hunting 
Western Smolensk Timber 
Central Industrial Moscow Industry 
Viatka-Vetluga Viatka Agriculture, etc. 
Ural Sverdlovsk Industry 
Middle Volga Samara Agriculture 
Central Black Earth Voronezh Agriculture 
Southwestern Kiev Agriculture 
South Mining Kharkov Industry 
Southeast Saratov Agriculture 
Caucasus Rostov Diversified 


Asiatic Russia was to be divided into g Regions, namely: West Russia, Kuz- 
nets-Altaisk, Enisseisk, Lena-Angara, Yakut, Far East, West Kirghiz, East 
Kirghiz and Turkestan. 

Although the project was approved in principle by the IX All-Russian 
Congress of Soviets in December, 1922, it has encountered many difficulties 
in being carried into effect. One of the chief obstacles has proved to be the 
opposition of autonomous national units which did not consider that their 
individual interests had been sufficiently safeguarded. The administrative 
center of the Middle Volga Region, for instance, was located, on the basis of 
economic considerations, at Samara; the Tatar Republic, however, has in- 
sisted for political reasons that the capital should be at Kazan. The center 
of the Western Region is fixed at Smolensk, but this can hardly be pleasing to 
the White Russian Soviet Republic, which is comprised within that area. 

The whole question was considered at length at the XII Congress of the 
Russian Communist Party in April, 1923. A resolution of that Congress, while 
recognizing that the existing administrative-economic division of the state does 
not correspond to the new economic and political needs of the country, finds 
that the introduction of the new system requires careful consideration and a 
longer period of time for its definite realization. The Central Committee 
of the Party is directed to carry the plan into effect as an experiment in two 
Regions — one industrial and one agricultural. The realization of the plan in 
the other Regions is to await the result of this preliminary test. 

In accordance with the directions of the Party, the Presidium of the All- 
Russian Central Executive Committee selected the Ural and the Lower Volga 
Regions as the first areas to be organized under the new plan, the former as a 
type of an industrial and the latter as that of an agricultural Region. 

The Ural Region is one of the richest areas of Russia in mineral wealth. 
There are vast deposits of iron ore, copper and platinum; and such minerals as 
graphite, asbestos, gypsum, slate, salt, gold and manganese are found in con- 
siderable quantities. Furthermore, it is both a grain and timber exporting 
region, and is therefore capable of supporting a large industrial population. 
The organic act of the Ural Region was confirmed at the III session of the 
Central Executive Committee on November 3, 1923. The new Region’s ad- 
ministrative center is at Sverdlovsk (Ekaterinburg). 

The second area to be formed was the North Caucasus Territory, which was 
organized in the early part of 1924. The economic significance of this Region, 
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of which the capitol is at Rostov, is agricultural; there also are important 
natural resources, notably the oil deposits at Grozny and Maikop. Although 
certain autonomous Regions are absorbed in the new unit, their autonomy 
does not appear to be impaired thereby. In such matters as education, health, 
internal administration, justice, local economy, etc., they are independent of 
the general administrative organs of the Territory. It is to be noted that 
whereas the project of the State Plan Commission contemplates the Caucasus 
as a single economic Region, the North Caucasus Territory does not include, 
due to political considerations, the Trans-Caucasus Federation or the au- 
tonomous Daghestan Republic. 

By a decree of May 25, 1925, the All-Russian Central Executive Committee 
announced the formation of a Siberian Territory out of the Provinces of Omsk, 
Novo-Nikolaevsk, Altaisk, Tomsk and Enisseisk and the autonomous Region 
of Oirat, with administrative center at Novo-Nikolaevsk. This Siberian Terri- 
tory comprises no less than three of the Regions appearing in the original 
project of the State Plan Commission for the reorganization of Asiatic Russia. 

The fourth Region to be definitely delimited is the Lower Volga Region, 
which is being constituted out of the Provinces of Saratov, Tsaritsyn and 
Astrakhan, the autonomous Kalmuck Region and the Republic of the Volga 
Germans, with capital at Saratov. The economic importance of the Lower 
Volga Region is based on agriculture, it being one of the great granaries of 
the country, supplying both domestic and foreign markets. 

On the accompanying map of European Russia are indicated the three 
economic Regions which have already been constituted, and (in broken lines) 
the nine other Regions projected by the State Plan Commission. With regard 
to the Ukraine, it is to be noted that the division of that area into two Regions 
— South West and South Mining — as worked out by the State Plan Com- 
mission, has been rejected by the Ukrainian authorities, so that the Ukraine 
will constitute one economic Region when the reorganization is complete. 

The small insert map of Asiatic Russia shows the recently delimited Siberian 
Territory and (in broken lines) the six projected Regions of the State Plan 
Commission. In view of the recent territorial rearrangement of Central Asia on 
ethnic lines, and the creation of the Uzbeg and Turkoman Republics, it is 
probable that the plan will undergo revision before being carried into effect. 

It will be observed that whereas the original plan contemplated an admin- 
istrative redivision of all the territory under Soviet control, — purely on 
economic considerations without regard to existing territorial arrangements 
based on ethnic considerations, — the realization of this plan has not failed 
to take into account national interests and has been largely restricted to the 
territory of one of the constituent republics — the Russian Socialist Feder- 
ated Soviet Republic. If the plan was originally intended to counteract the 
development of nationalist and separatist tendencies, which might have been 
expected to follow the application of the principle of national self-determina- 
tion to the territorial organization of the Soviet power, especially in the case 
of the larger national groupings, it would appear that this purpose has been 
largely abandoned. The economic Regions will not run counter to the bounda- 
ries of at least the larger national entities. 

R. F. K. 
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THE SEARCH FOR RUBBER: 
NEW PROSPECTS IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Tie world’s supply of crude rubber formerly came from the wild rubber 
industry of South and Central America. Today, over nine-tenths of all 
the rubber produced comes from plantations in southeastern Asia and 
the East Indies, — from areas controlled by Great Britain, Holland and France. 
Over two-thirds of these areas are in British possessions; and the Stevenson 
Restriction Act passed by the British Parliament in 1922, regulating their pro- 
duction and exportation, tends to maintain rubber prices at an artificial level. 
Further, researches by the Rubber Association of America have indicated the 
probability of a world shortage in 1928 and of a rate of consumption exceeding 
production by 1930. The United States imports three-fourths of the world’s 
rubber output. The need of American industry to develop fresh sources of 
supply of its own has led to special studies by public and private agencies, in 
the Philippines, Hawaii, Florida, Latin America and Africa. A plan to es- 
tablish plantations in Liberia totalling a million acres has recently been re- 
ported in the press. 

As one part of a survey of essential raw materials for which funds were 
appropriated in 1923, Congress instructed the Department of Commerce to 
investigate and report on the possibilities of developing the rubber plantation 
industry in the Philippine Islands and Latin America. 

A lack of adequate supplies of labor has usually been believed to preclude 
the establishment of large-scale plantations in South America. H. N. Whitford, 
Chief of the Crude Rubber Section of the Department of Commerce, wrote in 
Foreicn Arrairs for June, 1924, in an article entitled “The Crude Rubber 
Supply, an International Problem:” “In the Latin American republics in- 
vestigated there is a shortage of labor. No production of rubber on a large scale 
is possible in them without resorting to imported labor, which can be obtained 
cheaply only in China.” 

Later investigations, described in a report on “Rubber Production in the 
Amazon Valley” which the Department of Commerce published in November, 
have thrown new light on the situation. Out of a total population of about 
1,50%,000 in the Amazon Basin, this report contends, a force of 30,000 laborers 
well qualified for plantation work could be brought together without great 
difficulty. This number is estimated to be sufficient to plant and care for an 
area of 150,000 acres. 

The accompanying map shows the distribution of wild rubber trees in the 
Amazon Valley. Level, well-drained land, suitable for plantations, is located 
close to navigable rivers, such as the Tapajoz. The best combination of condi- 
tions for the artificial cultivation of rubber is found in a zone extending from 
the Madeira River east across the Tapajoz River to the Tocantins River, with 
the region of the lower Tapajoz offering the greatest advantages. 

South American production has been based mainly on the tapping of wild 
native trees, although there never has been any doubt that natural factors 
would favor artificial cultivation. It was from Brazilian seeds that trees were 
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grown by Sir Henry Wickham in Kew Gardens, London, for the first British 
plantings in 1876 in India, Ceylon and the Malay States. When the British 
eriments had demonstrated that rubber trees could be cultivated success- 
fully in the Middle East, plantations were established and extended, mainly in 
British and Dutch colonies and a few in French colonies. Their mounting pro- 
duction began to displace that of the wild rubber industry of South America. 
“The Eastern plantations,” says the report, “have furnished a cleaner and 
more uniform product . . . at a price below which wild rubber cannot be 
produced profitably except in certain favorable localities.” The output of 
Asiatic plantations passed that of the Amazon area in 1913 and in the next 
two years left it far behind. 
The effect on the South American industry is made most clear by comparing 
production for the peak year of 1912 with that for 1923. The total output of the 
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The distribution of wild rubber trees in the Amazon Basin is shown by the dotted areas. 


Amazon region for 1912 is given as 45,067 metric tons, to which should be 
added 4,114 metric tons for Brazil outside the Amazon region. In 1923, compe- 
tition of Asiatic plantations and the business depression of 1920-1921 had cut 
down the total output, including all Brazil, to 21,537 metric tons. Improved 
business conditions and high prices for rubber have stimulated production 
somewhat since then. But steady future production depends on the possibility 
of developing well-managed plantations, able to compete with those of the 
Middle East with their abundant cheap labor. 

The report analyzes this problem comprehensively from the point of view of 
topography, soil, climate, health, costs of establishing plantations, land tenure 
and taxes, export duties, and transportation, especially navigability of rivers. 
But particular interest attaches to the sections which deal with the recruiting 
of labor. Careful surveys were made in the areas of the lower and upper Amazon 
and its tributaries, and in Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador and Colombia. 
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The investigators found that labor was most easily procurable in the State 
of Para, in Brazil, and progressively difficult to secure in the upper river areas. 
Regarding the sources and quality of labor, the report says: “The decline in 
the wild rubber industry has lessened the demand for laborers, and so has 
created a potential source from which a very considerable number of men might 
be drawn for new plantation projects. . . . Others could be attracted from the 
Brazil nut industry, which is only a seasonal occupation and where conditions 
of employment often leave much to be desired. Still others could be engaged in 
the small river towns or drawn away from the desultory pursuit of agriculture 
and fishing, in which many are engaged for lack of more satisfactory occupa- 
tion. If additional laborers were required for any undertaking in the Brazilian 
part of the Amazon Basin, the northeastern coast states, the traditional re- 
cruiting ground of that region, could be resorted to.” These states are Maran- 
hao, Piauhy, Ceara, Parahyba and Rio Grande do Norte, with a total popula- 
tion of 4,300,000. 

The labor available in the Amazon Valley and nearby states of Brazil is re- 
ported as being probably as good as any body of tropical workers in the world, 
and man for man possibly superior to those employed on the rubber estates of the 
Orient. The native workers are usually of mixed Portuguese, Indian and Negro 
blood. Contrasting the types in the Amazon area and in the East, the investi- 
gators rate the South American laborer as superior to the Javanese and Indian, 
and more like the Chinese, the most intelligent laborer on Asiatic plantations. 
They think the South American, more independent in spirit and more difficult 
to control, could not be worked in gangs on day wages as well as the Eastern 
laborer, but would do excellent work under a task or piece-work system. Peru- 
vian and Bolivian laborers are found to be better disciplined and more tract- 
able in disposition than Brazilian. “The best class of laborers in the Amazon 
Basin are the immigrants from the State of Ceara. These people are hardy, 
ambitious and inured to hard work. American employers stated they found 
them excellent workers, some even going so far as to say they secured as much 
and as good work as from the average laborer of the United States.” 

Comparing wages in South America and the East, the report gives the 
basic daily labor wage scale in the East as 20 cents U. S. for Indians and 
Javanese and 35 cents for Chinese. Other expenses for housing, sanitation 
and recruiting bring the cost of Indian and Javanese labor up to that of the 
Chinese. In South America, wages depend on locality. Basic wages in Brazil are 
given as varying from 25.75 to 41.2 cents, with wages lowest in the State of 
Para where the average is about 30 cents a day. 

In spite of the need to develop sources of future supply, the tendency of men 
in the rubber trade is to doubt that much capital will be invested at present in 
South American enterprises, both because of the long-term risk involved 
(since rubber trees take from four to six years to come into bearing), and be- 
cause of other projects, already under way, for developments in Africa. But the 
evidence in the report of the Department of Commerce, that considerable 
labor forces could be secured for plantation work in the Amazon Valley, pro- 
vides a new basis for estimating the possibility of large scale production there 
when the demand becomes sufficiently pressing. a 
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By William L. Langer 
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sity Press, 1925, 273 pp. 16/. 

Contains valuable essays by some of the leading British authorities. 

THE PROBLEM OF INTERNATIONAL SANCTIONS. By D. Mirrany. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1925, 88 pp. $0.85. 

An examination of military and economic sanctions as means of enforcing peace. 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. By Raymonp Buett. New York: Holt, 
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A very satisfactory text-book. 
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A scholarly examination of the place of the state in modern society. 
INTERNATIONALE SOZIALPOLITIK. By Frieprich Ritzmany. Mannheim: 
Bensheimer, 1925, 220 pp. M.7.50. 

An excellent historical study of international social legislation, with important 
documents in the appendix. 

INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE AND ECONOMIC THEORY. By R. G, Geate. 
London: King, 1925, 171 pp. 6/. 

An able presentation of the discrepancies between theory and practice in inter- 
national commerce. 

LA REVISION DES TRAITES SOUS LE REGIME DE LA SOCIETE DES 
NATIONS. By Atapar GoELLner. Paris: Rousseau, 1925, 108 pp. Fr.10 

A celebrated Hungarian jurist argues against the application of force in attempting 

to revise the treaties. 
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L’INDEMNITE DE DOMMAGES DE GUERRE. By Jacques Romanet bu 
Car.iaup. Paris: Sagot, 1925, 550 pp. Fr. 40. 

An authoritative technical discussion of the problem of war damage in all its aspects. 
LA LIBERTE DU COMMERCE ET LA SOCIETE DES NATIONS. By Yosuiro 
Anpo. Paris: Berger-Levrault, 1925, 184 pp. Fr.14. 

A good presentation of some of the economic possibilities of the League’s work. 
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GUERRE. By Jean Sancery. Paris: Dalloz, 1925, 198 pp. Fr.20. 
A competent study of the return to the gold standard. 


International Relations of the United States 


THE SENATE AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. By Henry Cazor Lopce. 
New York: Scribner, 1925, 424 pp. $4.00. 
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Wilson’s League policy in Paris and in Washington. 
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Europe 


THE GOVERNMENTS OF EUROPE. By Wi111am Bennett Munro. New York: 
Macmillan, 1925, 792 pp. $4.25. 
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SOCIAL CLASSES IN POST-WAR EUROPE. By Lornrop Sropparp. New York: 
Scribner, 1925, 178 pp. $2.00. 
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MATERIALIEN UBER DEN STAND DER BAUERNBEWEGUNG IN DEN 
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Useful data on the agrarian movement. 

ICH SUCHE DIE WAHRHEIT. By Ex-Crown-Parince Stuttgart: Cotta, 
1925, 396 pp. M. 5. 

A creditable essay on the causes of the war. 

DIE POLITIK KAISER KARLS UND DER WENDEPUNKT DES WELTKRIE- 
GES. By Ricwarp Fester. Munich: Lehmann, 1925, 310 pp. M. to. 
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DIE SICHERHEITSFRAGE. Epirtep sy Kart Linnesacu. Berlin: Hobbing, 1925, 
265 pp. M. 6.40. ; 

An excellent collection of documents on the security question from 1917 to June 1925. 
DER LATEINISCHE MUNZBUND SEIT DEM WELTKRIEG. By Ericu Eoner. 
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The Near East 


DER KAMPF DER SUDSLAWEN UM FREIHEIT UND EINHEIT. By Her- 

MANN WENDEL. Frankfurt: Frankfurter Societatsdruckerei, 1925, 798 pp. M. 13.50. 
The most pretentious and detailed account of the Southern Slav movement yet 

published. 

MONTENEGRO. LE CRIME DE LA CONFERENCE DE LA PAIX. By Wuitney 

Warren. Paris: Edition Atar, 1925. 

A severe indictment of the treatment accorded the Montenegrin Jugoslavs at 
the Peace Conference, by d’Annunzio’s former New York representative. 
L’INTERVENTO DELLA GRECIA NELLA GUERRA MONDIALE E L’OPERA 
DELLA DIPLOMAZIA ALLEATA. By Mario Caraccio.o. Rome: Maglione, 1925, 
254 pp. 

“i cabndlile and thoroughly documented contribution to the history of Allied diplo- 
macy during the war. 

LA LIQUIDATION FINANCIERE DE LA GUERRE EN BULGARIE. By Henri 
Prost. Paris: Marcel Giard, 1925. 

An authoritative treatise, by the sub-director of the Bangue Balkanique at Sofia. 
ROUMANIA AND BESSARABIA. By C. Raxovsxy. London: Coates, 1925, 64 

™ restatement of the Russian claims, by the Soviet Ambassador in London. 


Africa 

LE PEUPLE MAROCAIN. LE BLOC BERBERE. By Victor Piguet. Paris: 
Larose, 1925, 320 pp. Fr. 12. 

An important ethnographical contribution. 
POR CEUTA, TETUAN Y TANGER. By Jutto pet Carpio. Madrid: Nieto, 1925, 
pp. Pesetas 3. 

Experiences with the Spanish troops in North Africa. 
DER KAMPF UM MAROKKO. By A tsrecut Wirtx. Munich: Einhorn, 1925, 


204 pp. M. 5.50. 
A useful recapitulation of the Moroccan question. 
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DIE TANGER FRAGE. By Kurt Fritz von Graevenitz. Berlin: Dimmler, 1925, 
85 pp. M. 3.50. 


An able examination of the Tangier problem as an international question. 


IL GOVERNO FASCISTA NELLE COLONIE. Milan: Ghidoni, 1925, 43 pp. 
A severe criticism of the Fascist government in Somaliland, Eritrea and Libya. 


The Far East 


THE REMAKING OF THE NATIONS. By J. H. Nicootson. New York: Dutton, 
1925, 276 pp. $5.00. 

Original and suggestive lectures on the interaction of Western and Eastern culture. 
WEST OF THE PACIFIC. By E:tswortx Huntincton. New York: Scribner, 1925, 


453 $4.50. 
Valuable observations in the Far East by a well-known geographer and anthropolo- 


gist. 
FROM MELBOURNE TO MOSCOW. By G. C. Drxon. Boston: Little, Brown, 
1925, 319 pp. $4.00. 
Interesting experiences of an Australian journalist. 
CHINA’S CASE. London: Union of Chinese Associations, 1925. 

Contains stimulating articles by a group of professors at the University of Peking. 
CHINA UND SEIN WELTPROGRAMM. By Suen Y1 and Hernricu Stape1- 
MANN. Dresden: Gutewort, 1925, 163 pp. M. 7. 

The program of the liberal group. 


Latin America 


— on ESPANA GRANDE. By MAximo Vercara. Madrid: Reus, 1925, 250 pp. 
esetas 6. 
A good exposition of the Pan-Hispanic argument. 
JURISPRUDENCIA Y CRITICA DE LA DOCTRINA DE LA CASACION 
VENEZOLANA. By G. M. Pacantvs. Caracas: Litografia del Comercio, 1925, 596 pp. 
An exhaustive treatment of Venezuelan financial policy from 1876 to 1923. 
EL DERECHO DE SOBERANIA SOBRE LA ISLA DE PINOS. By Cartos A. 


Vasseur. Panama: Star and Herald, 1925, 43 pp. 
A good outline of the Isle of Pines question, now at last settled, by the Cuban envoy 


in Panama. 

Miscellaneous 
JUDEN UND JUDENTUM VON HEUTE. By Jonas Kreppet. Zirich: Amalthea, 
1925, 891 pp. M. 25. 

A ponderous statistical and demographic work dealing with the situation of the 
Jews before, during and since the war, with special reference to Eastern Europe and 
Palestine. The author is a Zionist. 

MODERN IMMIGRATION. By Annie M. MacLean. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 
1925, 405 pp. $3.00. 

A first-rate examination of the immigration question in the United States, Latin 
America and the British Empire. 

DIE ORGANISATIONSFORMEN DES WELTFUNKVERKEHRS. By Fritz 
Beckmann. Bonn: Marcus and Weber, 1925, 166 pp. M. 8.50. 

An original discussion of radio as an international problem. 

POLITISCHE GEOGRAPHIE. By Orro Mautt. Berlin: Borntraeger, 1925, 743 
pp. M. 36. 
A standard work of modern anthropogeography. 
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I: PUBLIC DOCUMENTS OFFICIALLY PRINTED 


Documents may be F cy from the following. United States: Gov’t Pristing Office, Washington. Great 
Britain: P. S. King & Son, 2 Great Smith Street, London, or British Library of Information, 44 Whitehall St., 
New York. France: Terquem, 1 rue Scribe, Paris. League of Nations, Internat’] Labor Office and Permanent 
Court of Internat’! Justice: World Peace Foundation 40 Mt, Vernon St., Boston. Washington imprints are 
Government Printing Office and London imprints are His Majesty’s Stationery Office, unless otherwise noted. 


ARBITRATION, SECURITY, DISARMAMENT 


ARBITRATION, Security and Reduction of Armaments. Protocol for the Pacific Settlement 

_ of International Disputes. [Replies of Governments.] (League of Nations, A. 25. 1925. IX.) $.20. 

PRO L for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes. Correspondence relating to 
the position of the Dominions. London, 1925. 27 p. 244 cm. (Cmd. 2458.) 6d. 


ARMS AND AMMUNITION, TRADE 


CONFERENCE for the Supervision of the International Trade in Arms and Ammunition and 
in Implements of war. Convention [etc.] signed at Geneva, June 17, 1925. 68 p. 33 cm. (League of 
Nations, A. 16. 1925. IX.) 

PROCEEDINGS of the Conference for the Supervision of the International Trade in Arms and 
Ammunition and in Implements of War. (Geneva, May 4th to June 17th, 1925.) 799 p. 33 cm. 
(League of Nations, A. 13. 1925. IX.) 

AUSTRIA 


THE ECONOMIC Situation of Austria. Report presented to the Council of the League of Na- 
tions by W. T. Layton, C. H., and Charles Rist. 213 p. 25 cm. (C.440 (1). M (1). 162. 1925. II.). 


$1.50. 
CANADA — UNITED STATES 


TREATY between the United States and Great Britain in respect of Canada. Boundary be- 
tween the United States and Canada. Signed at Washington, February 24, 1925. Washington, 
1925. 6 p. 23% cm. (Treaty Series, No. 720.) 

Same: London, 1925.7 p. 244 cm. (Treaty Series No. 37 (1925). Cmd. 2510.) 2d. 

TREATY and Protocol between the United States and Great Britian in respect of Canada to 
regulate the level of the Lake of the Woods. Signed at Washington, February 24, 1925. Washing- 
ton, 1925. 7 p. 234 cm. (Treaty Series, No. 721.) 

Same: London, 1925. 8 p. prone bncg (Treaty Series No. 38 (1925). Cmd. 2511.) 2d. 

JOINT REPORT upon Survey and Demarcation of Boundary between United States and 
Canada from Source of St. Croix River to St. Lawrence River, in accordance with provisions of ar- 
ticle 3 of treaty signed at Washington, Apr. 11, 1908 (with bibliography). Washington, 1925. xv, 


512 p. il. 1 pl. 4 maps. $3.00. 
TRIANGULATION. and precise traverse sketches, to accompany Report on reéstablishment of 
international boundary from source of St. Croix River to St. Lawrence River, 1924, I p. and 15 


maps in portfolio. $1.00. 
CHINA 


LIST of Treaties, etc., between Great Britain and China (1842-1922), including International 
Treaties, and Treaties between Great Britain and Foreign Powers relating to China. London, 1925. 
113 p. 24% cm. (Treaty Series No. 34 (1925). Cmd. 2502.) 2s. 

TREATY between the United States, Belgium, the British Empire, China, France, Italy, 
Japan, the Netherlands, and Portugal, regarding Principles and Policies to be followed in Matters 
concerning China. Signed at Washington, February 6, 1922. Washington, 1925. 10 p. 23 cm. 
(Treaty Series, No. 723.) 

Same: London, 1925. 6 p. 2434 cm. (Treaty Series No. 42 (1925). Cmd. 2517.) 2d. 

TREATY between the United States, Belgium, the British Empire, China, France, Italy, 
Jepan, the Netherlands, and Portugal, relating to the Revision of the Chinese Customs Tariff. 

igned at Washington, February 6, 1922. Washington, 1925. 11 p. 23 cm. (Treaty Series, No. 724.) 
(1925). Cmd. 2518.) 2d. 


‘ame: London, 1925. 7 p. 2414 cm. (Treaties Series No. 43 
CITIZENSHIP 


COMPILATION of certain [State] Departmental circulars relating to citizenship, registration 
of American citizens, issuance of passports, etc. Washington, 1925. 1,278 p. $.30. 
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CLAIMS 
MIXED CLAIMS Commission. United States and Germany. Administrative decisions and 
opinions of a — nature and Opinions in individual Lusitania claims and other cases to 
June 30, 1925. Washington, 1925. 627 p. 23 cm. 


COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE — PERMANENT 


ANNUAL REPORT of the Permanent Court of International Justice (January 1st, 1922- 


June 15th, 1925). Leyden, 1925. 440 p. 25 cm. (Series E, No. 1.) $3.40. 

CASE concerning certain German interests in Polish Upper Silesia. 41 double pages. 2434 cm. 
(Collection of Judgments. Series A, No. 6. August 25, 1925.) $.50. 

SIXTH (EXTRAORDINARY) Session (January-May, 1925). Documents relating to Judg- 
ment No. 5 (March — 1925). The Mavrommatis Jerusalem Concessions. 373 double pages. 


25 cm. (Series C, No. 7-II.) $3.80. 
DANZIG 
DIE ZOLLRECHTLICKEN Bestimmungen fiir das Gebiet der Freien Stadt Danzig und 
Polen. Ausfihrungs-Anweisungen und Erlauterungen. Amtliche deutsche Uebersetzung. Heraus- 
gegeben vom Landeszollamt der Freien Stadt Danzig. 1924. 


GREAT BRITAIN —ARCHIVES 


ak geen OFFICE Archives, 1898 to 1914. Edited by G. P. Gooch and H. W. V. Temperley. 
ndon, I 


2 e 
A PR TMINARY Volume of the Publication of the British Archives during the period 
1898-1914. On the period June 28th-August 4th, 1914. Edited by J. W. Headlam-Morley. London, 


1925. 
GREAT BRITAIN — TURKEY 


QUESTION of the Frontier between Turkey and Iraq. Report submitted to the Council by 
the Commission instituted by the Council Resolution of September 30th, 1924. 90 double pages, 


portfolio of 11 maps. ? cm. (C. on M. 147. 1925. VII.) $2.00. 
REPORT by His Britannic Majesty’s Government on the Administration of Iraq for the 
period April, 1923-December, 1924. London, 1925. 224 p. 24% cm. (Colonial No. 13.) 7s. 


HAITI 


ANNUAL REPORT of Financial Adviser-General Receiver, for fiscal year Oct. 1923-Sept. 
1924, submitted to Secretary of State for Finance and Commerce of the Republic of Haiti, and 
Secretary of State of United States through American High Commissioner. Washington, 1925. vi, 


132 p. $.20. 
AMERICAN HIGH Commissioner to Haiti. Third annual report of American High Com- 
missioner at Port au Prince, Haiti, to Secretary of State, Dec. 31, 1924. Washington, 1925. i, 35 p. 


9 pl. 2 p. of pl. map. $.15. 
INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION 
COMMITTEE on Intellectual Co-operation. Minutes of the Fifth Session, held at Paris from 
Monday, May 11th, to Thursday, May 14th, 1925, with Annexes. 46 p. 33 cm. (League of Nations, 
C. 286. M. 104. 1925. XII.) $.40. 
ee | Session, held in Paris from May 11th to sai 1925. Report by the Committee 
to the Council. Geneva, 1925. Me ee 33% em. (C. 286. 1925. XII.) 
ja UTES of the — at Monday, July 27th, to Thursday, 
uly 1925. . 34. cm. (C. 445. M. 165. 1925. XII. 
: . SIXTH Plenty hay a rt of the Committee submitted to the Council and the 
Assembly. 7 p. 3334 cm. (A. 24. 1925. XII.) 
LABOR 
INTERNATIONAL Labour Conference. Draft Conventions and Recommendations adopted 
by the conference at its seventh session, May 19-June 10, 1925. (Authentic texts.) 38 p. 33 cm. 
MINISTERIO de Relaciones Exteriores y Culto. La Republica Argentina en la Organizacion 
Internacional del Trabajo. Buenos Aires, 1925. v, 188 p. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. Thirty-fourth Session of the Council. Report by the Right Hon. 
Austen Chamberlain, M. P. (British representative.) London, 1925. 16 p. 24% cm. (Brit. Parl. 
Pap., 1025. Misc. No. 10 (1925). Cmd. 2471.) 3d. 
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REPORT to the Sixth Assembly of the League on the Work of the Council, on the Work of 

the the Measures taken to th the Assembly [and Sup- 
lementary Report] Geneva, 1925. 120, 50 p. 32% cm. (A. 7, 7 (a). 1925.) $1.50. 

PROGRESS of certain International Conventions and 32% cm. (A. 7 (a). 


1925. Annex.) $.30. 
JOURNAL of the Sixth Assembly of the League of Nations. Geneva, 1925. No. 1-[19], Septem- 


ber 7th[-27th], 1925. 268 p. $2.00. 

VERBATINE RECORD of the Sixth Assembly of the League of Nations. First [-Nineteenth] 
Plenary Meeting, September 7th [-26th], 1925. 19 fascicles. $2.00. 

RESOLUTIONS and Recommendations adopted by the Assembly during its Sixth Session 
(September 7th to 26th, 1925). 34. 34 p. 24% cm. (Official Journal, Spec. Sup., No. 32.) $.60. 


MEXICO 
INTERNATIONAL Boundary Commission, United States and Mexico. Treaties, joint rules 


verning International Boundary Commission, brief history of commission, rules governing 
Ration section of commission, personnel. Aug. 19, 1925. Washington, 1925, ili, 18 p. 


OPIUM 


FIRST age Conference. Geneva, November 3rd, 1924-February 11th, 1925. Minutes and 
Annexes. a i 73 cm. cone of Nations, C. 684. M. 244. 1924. XI.) $1.40. 
RECORDS of the Second Opium Conference, held at Geneva, November 17th, 1924-February 


19th, 1925. 33 cm. 2 vols. (C. 760. M. 260. 1924. XI.) 


POLAND 
THE FINANCES of Poland 1924-1925. Report of George Zdziechowski, chairman of the Par- 


liamentary Budget Committee and Reporter-General on the — in the Seym of the Republic of 
Poland. Published by order of the Polish Government. London, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1925. 172 p. 


cm. 
is POSTAL 


UNIVERSAL Postal Union. Convention of Stockholm, August 28, 1924, with detailed regula- 
tions for its execution. Washington, 1925. viii, 183 p. (French and English.) $.20. 


RHINE 


REPORT on Rhine Navigation submitted to the Advisory and Technical Committee for Com- 
munications and Transit of the League of Nations. By Walker D. Hines (with the aid of Major 
Brehon Somervell). 12 p. 27 cm. (League of Nations, C. 444. M. 164. 1925. VIII.) 


SLAVERY 


TEMPORARY Slavery Commission. Minutes of the Second Session, held at Geneva from July 
13th to asth, 1925. 106 p. 3334 cm. (League of Nations, C. 426. M. 157. 1925. VI.) 

TEMPORARY Slavery Commission. Letter from the Chairman of the Commission to the 
President of the Council and the Report of the Commission. 15 p. 3334 cm. (League of Nations, 


A. 19. 1925. VI. 
) RUSSIA 


THE CRIMINAL Code of the Russian Socialist Federative Soviet Republic. No. 15, Article 
153 of the Collection of Laws, 1922, supplemented by Amendments issued up to December 31, 


1924. Translated by O. T. Rayner. London, 1925. 58 p. 2434 cm. 9d. 


“SECURITY PACT” 


REPLY of the German Government to the note handed to Herr Stresemann by the French 
Ambassador at Berlin on June 16, 1925, respecting the proposals for a pact of security. London, 
1925. 9 p. 244 cm. (Brit. Parl. Pap., 1925, Misc. No. 9 (1925). Cmd. 2468.) 3d. 


SMUGGLING 


CONVENTION between Canada and the United States of America to Aid in suppressing 
smuggling Operations along the Border between the Dominion of Canada and the United States 
and in the Arrest and Prosecution of Persons violating the Narcotic Laws of either Government. 
a June 6, 1924. London, 1925, 4 p. 2434 cm. (Treaty Series No. 39 (1925). Cmd. 
2512.) 1d. 

sEXECUTIVE order [approving regulations for enforcement of provisions of convention of 
June 6, 1924]. September 19, 1925. Washington, 1925. 5 p. (No. 4306.) 
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STATISTICS 


CANADA. Dominion Bureau of Statistics. General Statistics Branch. The Canada Year Book 
1924. The official statistical annual of the resources, history, institutions and social and economic 
conditions of the Dominion. Ottawa, 1925. xxxi, 1016 p. 

CHOSEN. Annual report on Administration of Chosen (1922-23). Compiled by Government- 
General of Chosen, Keijo, December, 1924. 234 p. map. 2614 cm. 

JAPAN. Department of Finance. The twenty-fourth Financial and Economic Annual of 


apan. Tokyo, Govt. Printing Office, 1924. 214 p. 
UNITED 


TTATES. Commerce yearbook, 1924. Washington, 1925. xi, 719 p. il. map. $1.00. 


1925. 799 Pp. 23 cm. $1.00. 


Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1924. Forty-seventh number. Washington, 


SUDAN 


NOTES exchanged between the United Kingdom and Italy respecting the regulation of the 
utilisation of the waters of the River Gash. Rome, June 12 and 15, 1925. London, 1925. 15 p. 
24} cm. (Treaty Series No. 33 (1925). Cmd. 2472.) 3d. 


UPPER SILESIA 
ACTES et Documents de la Conférence Germano-Polonaise, tenue 4 Vienne du 30 avril au 


30 aoiit 1924. Wien, Manz. 423 p. 


II. PUBLIC DOCUMENTS UNOFFICIALLY PRINTED 


Relations between states are indexed in English alphabetical order under the name of the first state party 


thereto. In addition to usual abbreviations the followin 


ternational Law, Supplement; B. J. J. J., Bulletin de Ao 
iomalen Union; Com. Rep., Commerce Reports; Cong. Rec., Congressional Record; Cur. 


Bulletin of the Pan 


are used: 4. J. J. L., Sup,, American Journal of In- 
Institut intermediaire international; Bull. 


Hist., Current History; £. 2., Europe nouvelle, gén., général (e); int., international (e). 


AFGHANISTAN-ITALY — Terms of Pip- 
erno settlement, N. Y. Times, Aug. 19, p. 21. 
ARBITRATION, SECURITY, DISARMA- 
MENT. See Locarno. 

AUSTRIA — Experts’ report, quotation, L. 
Times, Sept. 7, p. 11. Q 

AUSTRIA-ITALY — Italian communiqué on 
Ellenbogen speech, which was objected to, N. 
Y. Times, Oct. 6, p. 2. 

BALTIC STATES-POLAND — Communiqué 
on policy, Temps, Sept. 13, p. 11. 

BELGIUM — Foreign policy — Statement of 
M. Vandervelde, 7emps, July 19, p. 2. 
BELGIUM-GERMANY — Economic agree- 
ment, Belgian communiqué, Temps, July 15, 


. 6. 
oS of notes on ratifying trade agree- 
ment of April 4, summary, L. Times, Sept. 17, 
p. 11. 
BELGIUM-NETHERLANDS — Treaty ab- 
rogating Belgian neutrality and relating to 
waterways, The Hague, April 3, £. n., Aug. 22, 
p. 1125. 
BULGARIA — Statement of President Kulef 
of the Sobranje, Temps, Aug. 25, p. 2. 
Premier’s statement on refugee problem, N. Y. 
Times, Sept. 7, p. I. 
Protest of Agrarian League leaders, Nation, 
Sept. 16, p. 312. 
BULGARIA - GREECE — Convocation of 
League Council, N. Y. Times, Oct. 2p p. I. 
Bulgarian appeal to League, N. Y. Times, Oct. 
24, p. 2. 


Greek dispatch and statement, N. Y. Times, 
Oct. 24, p. 2. 

American report, N. Y. Times, Oct. 24, p. 2. 
Greek dispatch detailing frontier incident, Oct. 
19-20, N. Y. Times, Oct. 23, p. 

Greek statement of objects to Council, N. Y. 
Times, Oct. 29, p. I. 

Greek dispatch describing Rumanian media- 
tion, N. Y. Times, Oct. 27, p. I. 

Resolution of Council of League on withdrawal 
of troops, N. Y. Times, Oct. 27, p. 1. 

Council instructions to inquiry commission, N. 
Y. Times, Oct. 30, p. 2. 

Greek official account of neutral inquiry at 
Demir Kapu, N. Y. Times, Nov. 4, p. 8. 
CANADA-U. S.— Communiqué on border 
smuggling agreement, N. Y. Times, Aug. 23, p. 6. 


CENTRAL AMERICA-U. S. — American 

= for conciliation commission, N. Y. Times, 
pt. 27, p. 8. 

CHILE — Decree of President Alessandri ap- 
inting L. Barros Borgofio his successor, N. 
. Times, Oct. 2, p. 7. 

CHILE-PERU — Tacna-Arica plebiscite — 

Statement of commission on clash over pack 

horses, N. Y. Times, Sept. 6, p. 13. 

Commission’s decision on control in territory, 

summary, N. Y. Times, Nov. 6, p. 7. 


CHINA — Customs conference, Peking, Oct. 
26- Chinese invitation, excerpt, N. Y. 
Times, Aug. 20, p. 43 phy Sept. 20, p. 2. 
Identic note replying to Chinese note of June 
24, N. Y. Times, Sept. 4, p. 1. 

British acceptance, L. Times, Sept. 11, p. 12. 
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American delegation, N. Y. Times, Sept. 17, p. 
Il. 

Chinese proposals, summary, N. Y. Times, 
Oct. 27, p. I. 

American proposal, summary, N. Y. Times, 
Nov. 4, p. 23. 

Extraterritoriality commission, Dec. 18- 
British letter of instructions to delegates, sum- 
mary, N. Y. Times, Sept. 21, p. 19. 

Shanghai riots — American diplomatic report 
on disorders at Shanghai, N. Y. Times, ont 


17, 4. 
Demands resulting from Shanghai riots, Nation, 
Sept. 23, p. 339. 
British parliamentary statement, L. Times, 

uly 23, p. 9. 

rds debate, L. Times, Aug. 6, p. 7. 

Note of powers on Shanghai riots, summary, 
L. Times, Oct. 2, p. 11. 
Note of Diplomatic Body protesting order of 
Ministry of Justice charging consular corrup- 
tion, L. Times, Oct. 10, p. 12. 

Treaty revision — Reply (British) to Chinese 
note on treaty revision, L. Times, Sept. 5, p. 


10. 

Chamberlain speech to China Association, L. 
Times, Sept. 19, p. 12. 

Assembly resolution on treaty revision, pro- 
posed, N. Y. Times, Sept. 15, p. 4. 

Japanese radio proposals, N. ¥. Times, Sept. 


5, Pp. 
Cabinet’s cancellation of wireless contracts, 
N. Y. Times, Sept. 18, p. 10. 


CHINA-GERMANY — Agreement of May 
20, 1921, E. n., Eng. ed., Sept. 5, p. 51. 


CHINA-RUSSIA — Agreement on_ general 
principles for settlement of questions and 
gig aa Peking, May 31, 1924, Rus. Rev., 
P. 416. 
Agreement on Chinese Eastern Railway, May 
31, 1924, Rus. Rev., III, p. 439. 
Agreement of three eastern provinces and 
Soviet Union, Mukden, Sept. 20, 1924, E. n., 
Eng. ed., Sept. 5, p. 54; Fr. ed., Sept. Y p- 1190. 
British parliamentary statement, L. Times, 
July 7, p. 8. 


COMMUNISM—Great Britain—Trade Union 
Congress, Scarborough, L. Times, Sept. 8-14, 
all on p. 7. 

Manifesto of British Trade Union Congress 
and All-Russian Council of Free Unions, quo- 
tations, N. Y. Times, Sept. 24, p. 5. 

Russia — Civic rights granted to “specialists,” 
resolution of Central Executive Committee, 
quotation, N. Y. Times, Aug. 25, P- 4- 
“Course of Political Instruction,” edited by 
Bukharin, L. Times, Aug. 19, p. 13. 

Russian dispatches to agents in China, L. 
Times, Sept. 10, g. 13. 
United States — Secretary Kellogg’s barring of 
Shapurji Saklatvala, N. Y. Times, Sept. 17, p. 
I 


Saklatvala’s reply, N. Y. Times, Sept. 18, p. 1. 
Labor Department’s statement, Tones, 
Sept. 21, p. 1. 
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Saklatvala’s reply speech, N. Y. Times, Sept. 

COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 
— Uruguayan proposal to revise statute, N. Y. 
Times, Sept. 15, p. 4. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA—Foreign Minister Be- 
nesh on policy, Prager Presse, June 23, Abend- 
Ausg. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA-U. S. — Speeches at pre- 
senting credentials of minister to President 
Coolidge, N. Y. Times, Oct. 13, p. 21. 


DENMARK — Disarmament, summary of 
project, Temps, Oct. 19, p. 2. 
EGYPT-HEJAZ — Status of Akaba, parlia- 
mentary question, L. Temps, July 17, p. 8. 
FASCISM — Mussolini’s boycott by corre- 
spondents, N. Y. Times, Oct. 18, p. 3. 


FRANCE — Devastated regions, rules for 
sinistrés, Temps, Aug. 12, p. 6. 

Finance Commission of Chamber, procés- 
verbal Oct. 13, Temps, Oct. 15, p. 3. 

1926 budget, exposition, Temps, Sept. 13, p. 6. 
Identity cards, decree, Temps, Sept. 17, p. 3; 
L. Times, Sept. 16, p. 14. 
FRANCE-GERMANY — Frontier delimita- 
tion treaty signed, L. Times, Aug. 17, p. 9. 
Commercial negotiations, resumption, L. 
Times, Sept. 16, p. 11. 

FRANCE-GREAT BRITAIN—Consultation 
of Briand and Chamberlain, L. Times, Aug. 11, 
p. 12; Aug. 12, p. 12; Aug. 13, p. 10. 
FRANCE-POLAND — Foreign ministers’ in- 
terview, L. Times, Aug. 17, p. 12. 
FRANCE-SPAIN—MOROCCO—Summary of 
statement of president of conference, L. Times, 
July 27, p. 12; Temps, July 27, p. 1. 
FRANCE-TURKEY — Armistice of Mar. 9, 
1921, E. n., Eng. ed., Sept. 12, p. 68. 

Treaty of October, 1921, £. n., Tae. ed., Sept. 
12, p. 70. 

GERMANY — Washington’ embassy memo- 
randum on revaluation of old bonds, N. Y. 
Times, Sept. 19, p. 15. 

——— for revaluation, N. Y. Times, Sept. 
19, p. B. 

Armament — Exchanges, Jan. 5-May 30, £. n., 
Aug. 15, p. 1082. 

Report of Interallied Military Commission, 
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Vol. 4 SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT No. 2 


SOME FOREIGN POLICIES 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


An address before the Council on Foreign Relations, New York, December 14, 1925 


By Frank B. Kellogg 
Secretary of State 


Foreign Relations to address you this evening. I agree 
entirely with your aims and objects, — that foreign relations 
should be lifted out of party politics. Not that I do not believe 
in party politi, because no democracy can function without 
parties. But when we come to deal with our relations with foreign 
countries, as far as possible the questions that arise should a 
considered in a non-partisan spirit. We will be misunderstood if 
they are not. Your Society is doing a great work. It was only a 
few years ago, we all remember, when our foreign service at- 
tracted no particular attention. The State Department was 
considered to be a rather polite adjunct of the Government, — 
‘sarge necessary, but with no particular functions that people 
ad any great cc “ern in. But of late years people have begun to 
take an interest in our foreign affairs, in the relations of this 
country with other countries. For example, they realize that our 
commerce is to a large extent dependent upon the aid it receives 
from the State Department. I want to congratulate the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations on another thing, and that is the splendid 
magazine which it publishes. ForEicn Arrairs would be an honor 
to any society. It has been of real assistance to the State 
Department. 

During my residence abroad as Ambassador to Great Britain, 
and often in this country, I have been asked the question, “What 
is the foreign policy of the United States?” or “Has the United 
States a foreign policy?” These questions, pertinent as they seem, 


I AM very much flattered to be invited by the Council on 
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often imply a certain amount of loose thinking. While the 
President or the Secretary of State may announce some radical 
change in our foreign policy, in the main it does not issue fully 
formed from the brain of any one man. It is something that 
grows and develops from the continuing task of guiding and 
regulating the relations of this nation with other nations, from 

: hour to hour and day to day. 

V¢ In the first place, there appears to be a popular impression 
if that the Secretary of State, sitting in an office decorated with 
Fe — of Jefferson, Clay, Webster, Seward, Blaine, Root, 

ughes and other distinguished predecessors, and drawing 
Pp inspiration from their lives, considers some great problem of 

Tf international affairs which will go down in history as a distinctive 
i American policy. I am somewhat loath to dispel this pleasin 
pe delusion. As a matter of fact, the Secretary of State throug 

long hours is occupied with handling ssecilec questions, many 
times of very great moment, involving our relations with foreign 

countries, — such as the construction of a treaty, the protection 
of American citizens abroad, the consideration of pecuniary 


“ae claims by or against a foreign Government, passing upon ques- 
fo tions of the rights of aliens in this country, or the determination 
ane of how best to foster American commerce in some distant part 
Ef of the world. Few realize that the State Department is the 


medium through which all the departments of the Government 
communicate with foreign nations and how tremendously the 
.| activities of this Government have increased in the last few 
= | years. Let us get clearly in mind, then, that the foreign policy 
| of a country is a slow growth. 


| 

1 j ! 7 If you want to know what it is at a given moment, you must 
thea take into account long established custom, the development of 
A the principles of international law, treaties and conventions, — 
heed in fact, the whole history of the country as far as its international 
es relations are concerned; and when we mention treaties, it is well 
a to remember that these important expressions of foreign policy are 
Le not controlled by the Executive branch of the Government alone. 
The Senate participates in the making of treaties. Personally I 
regard this procedure as of first importance, the wisdom of which 
is testified to not only by the —. of this country but by 
the fact that the practice of submitting treaties for legislative 
approval is becoming more and more general all over the world. 
The framers of our Constitution believed that the independence, 
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peace and progress of the nation depended to a great extent upon 
treaties made with foreign countries and that the treaty-making 

wer should not, as was the case in some countries, be vested 
in the Executive alone or in the Executive and a mere majority 
of the Senate. However, this circumstance does to a degree 
militate against the concise definition of foreign policy by the 
Executive. In so tar as foreign policy is embodied in rules for the 
conduct of international relations, it will be found that there is 
great similarity the world over. All civilized nations now have 
much the same treaties of amity, commerce, and extradition, as 
well as postal, sanitary, copyright and trade-mark conventions. 
But it is the original and distinctive features of foreign policies 
that really concern us most. Of these the United States, in the 
course of the past century and a quarter, has accumulated its 
share. Our form of government, our geographical situation, our 
commercial needs, that indefinite factor which we designate our 
national characteristics have all contributed to give color and 
form to our policy. For there cannot be a bit of doubt that we do 
have a foreign policy resulting from the play and interplay of 
the factors I have just mentioned — one that is not the work of 
any individual or of any Administration, simply the traditional 
and historically developed policy of the United States which every 
Secretary of State strives faithfully to interpret and to apply. 
It is of two or three features of this policy that I would speak 
to you tonight. 

I suppose all men will agree that the feature of our policy which 
gives it its chief distinction, and which at the same time is least 
understood and appreciated by the rest of the family of nations, 
is the fixed determination to avoid participation in purely Euro- 
‘pean political matters. This policy has its roots deeply embed- 
ded in our history and we have clung to it consistently ever since 
we came to be a nation. Its influence is no less controlling today 
than when the Farewell Address of Washington was delivered. 
Not since 1798 has the United States been a party to any military 
alliance with any foreign power. We shall go to the very limit 
of reasonable codperation for all legitimate purposes, but we 
will not under any circumstance commit ourselves to the Euro- 

an system of = ean and counter-alliances to maintain the 
sep of power upon that Continent. In Europe for centuries 
there have existed political combinations formed among nations 
to maintain the so-called balance of power, — alliances offensive 
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and defensive containing military commitments, such as the 
Holy Alliance, the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente which 
preceded the Great War. These undoubtedly have been caused in 
some cases by a feeling of insecurity, many times caused by 
national jealousies, racial animosities or commercial antagonisms. 
It is doubtful if they ever have really contributed to the main- 
tenance of peace. They have contributed to competition in 
building both naval and military armament and when war has 
come they have broadened its scope and intensified the conflict. 
It is these political commitments and military alliances which it 
has been the policy of the United States to avoid. 

Much is constantly being said, especially in the foreign press, 
about our isolation as a country, our refusal to codperate with 
other countries in the settlement of the economic and political 

roblems now confronting the world. The difference between 
Bui a party to a political or military alliance and codperating 
with and lending assistance to the economic restoration of the 
world is very wide. I believe that within the limitations of its 
policy, the United States has codperated in every way in solving 
the grave problems confronting Europe and lending encourage- 
ment and assistance in its economic reconstruction. The United 
States has never turned a deaf ear to the call of distress, nor has 
it ever refused assistance when its aid has been sought in a way 
which would not involve us in the political controversies and 
domestic affairs of other countries. As a further evidence of the 
fact that the United States is not holding aloof from world affairs, 
I may say that this Government has sent representatives to 
nin sanitary, and ape conferences, is represented in the 
agricultural conference, and has had representatives in the opium 
conference and the conference for the limitation of the sale of 
munitions of war and many others. The last two mentioned were 
held in Geneva during the present year. They were called by the 
League of Nations but did not include simply countries belonging 
to the League. In the conference for the limitation of the sale of 
munitions of war we entered into a treaty providing generally for 
publicity in the sale of arms and munitions of war and included 
in the Protocol the provision of the Treaty of Washington pro- 
hibiting the use of poisonous gases in war. The United States 
has always been willing to attend these conferences and to aid in 
every way in the establishment of principles for the advancement 
of science, of trade and commerce, for the amelioration of the 
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horrors of war, the settlement of the principles of international 
law, the prevention of disease, and the aiding of agricultural 
and other activities which are the subject of international con- 
sideration. 

Since the World War, evidence that Europe is making a sincere 
effort to free itself from the old system of balance of power sup- 

rted by military alliances is unmistakable. Recent events jus- 
tify the hope that mutual distrust, with its hateful paraphernalia, 
ted of power, military alliances, etc., may really be replaced 
by mutual confidence with its normal accompaniments, concilia- 
tion and arbitration. The Locarno Conference is an outstanding 
accomplishment. While it contains military guarantees to Bel- 
gium, France and Germany, it is not conceived on the basis of 
the old balance of power which divided Europe into military 
camps ever jealous of each other and striving for additional 
armament and power. On the contrary it was conceived in the 
spirit of uniting the European nations in a common pact of 
security; and for conciliation, arbitration and judicial settlements 
rather than an appeal to the arbitrament of arms. It followed 
naturally and completed the work of the Dawes Committee, and 
the London and Paris Conferences. 

When the Dawes Committee took up its task, reparations 
were not being paid, Germany was bankrupt and her economic 
and financial conditions presented an almost insuperable ob- 
stacle in the path of European peace and prosperity. The armies 
of France and Belgium were in the Ruhr and the rule of force at 
that moment had displaced the rule of law. The adjustment of 
these problems lay at the very foundation of the restoration of 
Europe and the maintenance of peace. The Dawes Committee, 
made up of representatives of each of the Allied Powers and 
two citizens oF this country (one distinguished citizen, Mr. 
Owen D. Young, being present tonight), approached the con- 
structive settlement of this problem on its economic side in the 
spirit of fairness to all nations which had engaged in the war. 
This was not a political committee. It was simply a group of 
business men applying practical common sense to the situation 
and thus laying the Jousiiucion not only for economic but for 
political stability in Europe. 

After the Dawes Committee had finished its labors, the London 
Conference followed naturally and paved the way for the evacua- 
tion of the Ruhr and the Rhineland sectors. Germany’s industries 
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were restored to her; her payments to all of the Allied and As- 
sociated Powers were fixed; her banking system and currency 
were reorganized and arbitration was provided as a means of 
settling all disputes that might arise in this connection. 

The Paris Conference, which came next, regulated the distribu- 
tion of German reparation payments among the Allied and As- 
sociated Powers. 

Finally came the Locarno Conference to deal with the purely 
political phases — security for France and Belgium and the 
prevention of war throughout Europe. I shall not attempt to 
describe in detail the agreements entered into at Locarno. 
England, France, Italy, Belgium and Germany entered into a 
treaty of mutual guarantee whereby the frontiers between 
Germany and Belgium and between Germany and France as 
fixed by the Treaty of Versailles were declared inviolable. This 
was supplemented by treaties of reciprocal guarantee between 
France and Poland and France and Picchanooedia, providing 
that in the event of failure of observance of the other treaties 
forming a part of the general settlement, the contracting parties 
would lend to each other immediate aid and assistance, if such 
failure were accompanied by an unprovoked recourse to arms. 
Then separate conventions of arbitration were entered into by 
Germany with France and Poland and Czechoslovakia where- 
by it was agreed that future disputes of every kind which cannot 
be settled amicably by the norma! methods of diplomacy shall be 
submitted either to an arbitral tribunal or to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, with the possibility of submitting 
such disputes in their preliminary stages to permanent concilia- 
tion commissions set up for the purpose. Here was not the old 
balance of power sustained by alliances on each side struggling 
constantly to maintain supremacy both on land and sea. Here 
was a regional pact, the very cornerstone of which was concilia- 
tion and arbitration, and certain guarantees entered into not only 
by the Allies but by Germany which must have a lasting effect 
upon the peace and prosperity of Europe. 

I do not claim that the peace of the world is always going to be 
maintained by treaties and conventions or by conciliation com- 
missions, arbitration or judicial tribunals. These are powerful 
instruments for peace which, if the higher ideals of mankind are 
ever to be realized, must be the medium through which inter- 
national disputes are to be settled. I place as much store upon 
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the spirit of Locarno as upon the treaties of Locarno. I had the 
honor to represent the United States at the London Conference 
as one of the delegates, and at the Paris Conference, and there 
was evidence at those conferences of a desire for accommodation, 
a spirit of helpfulness, and a wish to substitute arbitration for 
force which gave me great hope for the future of Europe. I have 
seen comments in the European as well as some of the American 
press about the relation of the United States to these European 
questions which I exceedingly regret. They have been to the 
effect that the United States bse held aloof, that it has not been 
willing to codperate and lend its aid, that Europe at Locarno 
was able to settle its own problems without the assistance of the 
United States. As I have stated, it has been the settled policy 
of the United States not to interfere in purely European ques- 
tions, certainly not unless invited, and there was no reason to 
invite the United States to attend the Locarno Conference. It 
was called to settle purely European political questions involving 
regional guarantees directly affecting only those countries, and 
enerally affecting the rest of the world only as it is concerned 
or the peace of _ The people of the United States were 
interested in all of these movements just as they are interested 
in every movement for the peace and advancement of civiliza- 
tion. I am sure that no people have been more gratified than the 
American people by the success of the Locarno Conference. 


CHINA AND THE FAR EAST 


I wish now to say a few words about China. 

In China I think it may be said that we have a liberal and 
forward-looking policy. The United States»has always been 
friendly to China. John Hay was foremost in advocating the 
open door — in other words, equal opportunity for trade, com- 
merce and intercourse with China as opposed to special conces- 
sions, spheres of influence and leased territories. At the Washing- 
ton Conference a step forward was taken in the adjustment of the 
many Pacific and Far Eastern questions to which all the Nine 
Powers were a party. The treaties framed at the Conference are, 
of course, familiar to every one, but they deserve brief mention 
because their execution is taking place during my administration 
of the State Department. 

As you know, for many years since 1842 the tariffs which 
the Chinese might apply to foreign products, and the control 
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that the Chinese Government might exercise over the actions _ . 


and property of foreigners living in China, have been regulated 
by formal Conventions between China and the several Powers. 
One of the Washington treaties provided for a Tariff Conference, 
to be held at Peking within three months after its ratification, for 
the purpose of giving consideration to China’s desire for 4 Be 
tariff rates. A Commission was provided for by Resolution V of 
the Conference to investigate the subject of extraterritoriality 


- and report what steps will be 7 as preliminary to the 
e 


renunciation of extraterritorial rights. The Tariff Treaty was not 
ratified until August 6th of this year and the Conference is now 
in session in Peking. So far there is evidence that this conference 
is endeavoring to find a means of meeting the desires of China. 
It has unanimously adopted a resolution whereby the Powers 
recognize China’s right to enjoy tariff autonomy and agree to 
remove the tariff restrictions contained in existing treaties be- 
tween them respectively and China. The Powers consent to the 
going into effect of the Chinese National Tariff Law, January 1, 
1929, while China agrees to abolish what is known as /ikin, that is, 
local taxes on goods in transit within China, simultaneously with 
the enforcement of the Chinese National Tariff Law. The duties 
on exports and imports to be applied pending the abolition of 
likin and the granting of tariff autonomy are now being consid- 
ered. The Commission on Extraterritoriality, composed of com- 
missioners, one from each of the Washington Treaty Powers and 
from such other Powers as adhere to the Washington Resolution, 
is to meet in Peking on the 18th of December. I have every hope 
that the aspirations of China to regain the control over her tariffs 
and to establish the jurisdiction of her courts over foreigners 
living within her borders will be worked out by the Conference 
with the assistance of the Commission on Extraterritoriality. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that the tariff conventions 
and extraterritorial rights were not forced upon China for the 
purpose of extending foreign influence but were made by mutual 
agreement for the purposes of aiding commerce, OO i rt 
citizens and settling long-standing, difficult questions between 
China and the other nations. I believe the time has passed when 
nations capable of maintaining self-government can be expected 
to permit foreign control and domination. Nevertheless one of 
the difficulties with which foreign countries have to deal in the 
case of China is the instability of its government and the con- 
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stant warfare between various contending factions. China is a 
great nation; it has made wonderful progress and is now strug- 
gling to maintain a republic. In this she has the sympathy and 
one will of the American people and everything that we can 
egitimately do to aid her will be done. 


FOREIGN DEBTS 


This is a subject which I have refrained from discussing in 
the press or in public speeches and I would not now do so but for 
certain criticisms in the foreign press and, I think, some mis- 
understanding of the situation among our own people. I do not, 
of course, lay the blame for press criticism upon the foreign 

overnments, but there has been much said el about the 

arsh terms imposed by us upon our debtors. Many have con- 
sidered that we might have been more liberal toward the Allies 
with whom we fought and possibly might have cancelled alto- 

ether their indebtedness to us. I want to say to you now that I 
beve this Government has at no time been unmindful of the 
suffering and losses of the debtor nations and the staggering 
burdens which their peoples are carrying. We have gone just as 
far as we possibly could in recognition of these extraordinary 
and deplorable conditions. 

Let me briefly review the facts: Some adjustment of these 
unprecedented international obligations was necessary from every 
point of view. The time had come when the United States must 
take action to settle this much discussed and troublesome debt 
question. It was not only necessary as a domestic question but 
it was equally necessary if Europe was to be rehabilitated, inter- 
national credit maintained, currencies stabilized, budgets bal- 
anced, and the industries of Europe restored. I believe in the 
main foreign governments have come to take this view of the 
question. We ave not hurried anybody. But these obligations 
were all of long standing and the time to take action had arrived. 
It is true that many of those countries suffered more than the 
United States because they were the immediate theatre of the 
war and lay in the path of its devastation. Yet it should be re- 
membered that had the United States not intervened, the losses 
of these debtor countries would have been incalculably greater. 
And the broad facts relating to our intervention cannot be lost 
sight of. We sent two million men to foreign shores and mobilized 
our economic and man power to the limit. In the brief space of 
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two years the United States spent nearly thirty billion dollars 
on the war, in addition to the ten billion dollars loaned to its 
Allies. All of the thirty billion dollars was an economic loss to the 
United States, and the full measure of such loss cannot be arrived 
at without adding the extremely heavy burden entailed by 
the subsequent readjustment of artificially stimulated industry. 
During the war and for two years thereafter we imposed upon 
our people a burden of taxation equal to any, and in most cases 
exceeding that imposed by any nation ot Europe. 

When we borrowed ten billion dollars from our own people and 
loaned it to foreign governments, we did so under specific agree- 
ments for repayment at the particular request of the foreign gov- 
ernments that such financial assistance should take the form of 
loans and not of subsidies. The American people today pay taxes 
to meet the obligations which their Government thus incurred. 

Furthermore, a large part of these loans to foreign govern- 
ments was made after the Armistice when we might well have 
said, “The war is over and the object for which we went to war 
has been attained.” It is one of the indisputable and outstanding 
facts of the period immediately following the war that the 
United States made a second intervention in Europe which was 
fully as vital and significant as its intervention during the period 
of hostilities. In 1919 the menace of starvation and of political 
and economic disorganization hovered over the continent of 
Europe. Of course it 1s idle to speculate on what might have hap- 
pened had events taken a different course, but we may well recall 
that many sober minds at that day entertained the conviction 
that Europe faced a situation ea a only to that following 
the Thirty Years War, when one-third of the on 8-9 of Eu- 
rope perished. As I have stated, we were not obliged to make 
this second intervention but we did do it, and huge advances 
comprised in the ten billion dollar total were then made. 

Some of the stronger nations in Europe loaned much smaller 
sums after the Armistice and these relief and reconstruction loans 
were all coupled with written agreements that there should be no 
discrimination in the settlement or payment between the United 
States and the other countries making such advances. In the 
adjustment of post-armistice loans to Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Esthonia, Finland, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland and Ru- 
mania, the United States has given more generous terms than any 
other creditor; and as to the pre-armistice debts, our terms have 
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been certainly as liberal as those offered by any other countries. 

Naturally we have had to seek a basis of compromise taking 
into account actual conditions faced by the debtors and at the 
same time doing reasonable justice to our own people. Cancella- 
tion was impossible. I sincerely believe that such action, even if 
circumstances had permitted it, would have been in the long run 
unwise, would not only have saddled this country with the main 
burden but would not have been in the real interest of the debtor 
nations themselves. No American Government could contem- 
plate an outright gift of billions of dollars. 

There were, however, certain factors which gave elasticity to 
the negotiations and free play to our desire to show liberality and 
to impose no insuperable burden upon other nations. There was 
the factor of time and that of interest; and so within these limits 
the Debt Commission has laid.down the test of capacity to pay. 
The payment of principal has been spread over sixty-two years 
and various rates of interest have been imposed, the details of 
which it is not necessary to state. I maintain that no fair-minded 
American citizen and no European who is prepared to take a 
statesmanlike view of this matter can expect us to go further. I 
shall not discuss the details of each settlement; they will be sub- 
mitted to Congress, which alone can decide whether the settle- 
ments shall be accepted or not. But the World War Foreign Debt 
Commission has approached the settlement with each country in 
a spirit of fairness, taking into consideration its indebtedness, its 
burdens of taxation, its exports and imports and its general eco- 
nomic condition. I believe it has been the desire of the Debt 
Commission to treat each country upon this basis and not to lay 
a burden greater than it could bear. This I think is a good eco- 
nomic policy as well as a policy which commends itself in all 
dealings between nations. 


FOREIGN LOANS 


There is another question which I desire to discuss briefly 
tonight, and that is the question of foreign loans, as there seems 
to be considerable misunderstanding as to the attitude of the 
State Department with regard to them. 

In March, 1922, after a consultation with various financial 
houses, the President directed the Department of State to pub- 
lish a circular requesting in substance that those desiring to float 
foreign bond issues in the American market should notify the 
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Department of State, giving such information as they could 
furnish in reference to the loans. The Department of State would 
then give the matter consideration in order that, in the light of 
the information in its possession, it might if it so desired say 
whether objection to the loan did or did not exist. It was stated, © 
however, that the Department could not require bankers to con- 
sult it; that it would not pass upon the merits of foreign loans as 
business propositions nor assume any responsibility in connec- 
tion with the loan transaction and that offers of foreign loans 
should not state or imply that they were conditioned upon the 
expression of the Department’s views regarding them, nor 
should any prospectus or contract refer to the attitude of the 
Government. The object of this was that the Government might 
state whether it believed certain loans were or were not in the 
public interest, such as loans for armament, loans to countries 
not making debt settlements with the United States, or loans for 
monopolistic purposes. 

The Department has received notice of a great many loans to 
foreign governments, municipalities and industries. It has ob- 


jected to loans to countries which had not settled their debts to 


the United States, as it believed that it was not in the public in- 
terest to continue to make such loans, and it has objected to 
certain loans for armament and the monopolization of products 
consumed in the United States. The Department has not as- 
sumed and could not assume to pass upon the validity of loans 
or the security. It has not the authority of law and it will be im- 
possible for any department of the Government to parcel out 
foreign loans, to pass upon their merits or their security, or to 
pass upon them as business propositions. Where objection is not 
made, the Department universally states that it does not pass 
upon the merits of foreign loans as business propositions nor as- 
sume any responsibility in connection with such transactions and 
that no reference to the attitude of the Government should be 
made in any prospectus or otherwise. There has been a great deal 
of correspondence and considerable press comment upon the 
loans made to German municipalities and states. While the De- 

artment has not thought itself called upon to object to such 
eg as being against the public interest, it has called the bank- 
ers’ attention to the fact that indiscriminate loans to municipali- 
ties and states were not, it was believed, favored by the German 
Government, and might raise serious questions of transfer of 
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funds sufficient to pay the principal or interest of such loans. The 
Department has further called the attention of the bankers to the 
fact that they should consider very carefully the question 
whether such loans were for productive 21 which would aid 
in procuring funds for transfer. It will probably be remembered 
that all the reparations paid into the Reichsbank must be trans- 
ferred with the consent of the Transfer Committee, of which Mr. 
S. Parker Gilbert is the head, and the question naturally occurs 
whether the Transfer Committee could place obstacles in the way 
of states and cities procuring the necessary funds for transfer. I 
have no desire whatever to throw any obstacles in the way of 
legitimate loans but I do think American bankers should consider 
to what extent state and municipal loans should be made. 


ADMISSION OF ALIENS UNDER THE IMMIGRATION AND VISA 
LAWS 


There is one question, which of late has attracted public at- 
tention, on which I desire to state the position of the State De- 
partment, and that is the admission of anarchists, revolutionists, 
agitators and propagandists who advocate the overthrow of 
orderly government and those who are affiliated with societies for 
that purposes,— in other words, undesirable aliens. The policy of 
this country, as plainly indicated by the acts of Congress, is to 
keep certain specified classes of aliens out of the country. Some 

ple seem to think that the policy should be different, that the 
doors should be thrown open and the activities of undesirable 
aliens dealt with from the inside after they arrive. But that is not 
the policy of this country as emphatically declared by the Con- 
ess. All loose talk of an arbitrary and unjustified attitude of the 
ecretary of State or of the American Consuls in this field is 
singularly futile. I am charged with the enforcement of this policy 
and, furthermore, I believe in it. Let us see what the law declares. 

On May 22, 1918, Congress passed an Act entitled “An Act 
to prevent in time of war departure from or entry into the 
United States contrary to the public safety.” The material por- 
tion of this statute reads as follows: 

That when the United States is at war, if the President shall find that 
the public safety requires that restrictions and prohibitions in addition to 
those provided otherwise than by this Act be imposed upon the departure 
of persons from and their entry into the United States, and shall make 
oo proclamation thereof, it shall, until otherwise ordered by the 

ident or Congress, be unlawful — 
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(a) For any alien to depart from or enter or attempt to depart from or 
enter the United States except under such reasonable rules, regulations, 
and orders, and subject to such limitations and exceptions, as the Presi- 
dent shall prescribe. 


Pursuant to this Statute, the President made Executive Orders, 
oF one of which, dated August 8, 1918, reads as follows: 
qo} ie Section 32. In accordance with the provisions of the Presidential 
ie © Proclamation of August 8, 1918, a visa will be granted only when it shall 
bie appear that there is reasonable necessity for entering the United States 
i and when upon investigaticn such entry is deemed to be not prejudicial 
to the interests of the United States. 


i At the close of the war, when restrictions were generally being 
a repealed, specific attention was drawn to the case of aliens and, 
‘ accordingly, the following provision was embodied by Congress 
4 in the Diplomatic and Consular Appropriation Act of March 2, 
1921: 

That the provisions of the Act approved May 22, 1918, shall in so far 


as they relate to requiring passports and visas from aliens seeking to come 
to the United States, continue in force and effect until otherwise provided 


by law. 


The Executive Order was from time to time amended and ad- 
ditional regulations covering visas were prescribed in General 
Instructions of the Secretary of State issued under the authority 
of Section 39. The last Executive Order on the subject is dated 
January 12, 1925. It deals with the documents required of aliens 
entering the United States, and with respect to non-immigrant 
aliens provides that they “must present passports or official docu- 
ments in the nature of passports issued by the governments of the 
ist countries to which they owe allegiance, duly visaed by Consular 

ft officers of the United States.” 

& But the most important Statute was the Act of October 16, 
1918, amended by the Act of June 5, 1920, the material portion 
of which is as follows: 

That the following aliens shall be excluded from admission into the 
United States: 

(a) Aliens who are anarchists; 

(b) Aliens who advise, advocate, or teach, or who are members ot or 
affiliated with any organization, association, society, or group, that 
advises, advocates, or teaches opposition to all organized government; 

(c) Aliens who believe in, advise, advocate, or teach, or who are mem- 
bers of or affiliated with any organization, association, society, or group, 
that believes in, advises, advocates, or teaches: (1) the overthrow by 
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force or violence of the Government of the United States or of all forms of 
law, or (2) the duty, necessity, or propriety of the unlawful assaulting or 
killing of any officer or officers (either by specific individuals or of officers 
generally) of the Government of the United States or of any other Govern- 
ment, because of his or their official character, or (3) the unlawful damage, 
injury, or destruction of property, or (4) sabotage; 

(d) Aliens who write, publish, or cause to be written or published, or 
who knowingly circulate, distribute, print, or display, or knowingly cause 
to be circulated, distributed, printed, published, or displayed, or who 
knowingly have in their possession for the purpose of circulation, distribu- 
tion, publication, or display, any written or printed matter, advising, 
advocating or teaching opposition to all organized government, or advis- 
ing, advocating, or teaching; (1) the overthrow by force or violence of 
the Government of the United States or of all forms of law, or (2) 
the duty, necessity or propriety of the unlawful assaulting or killing of any 
officer or officers (either of specific individuals or of officers generally) of 
the Government of the United States or of any other organized govern- 
ment, or (3) the unlawful damage, injury, or destruction of property, or 
(4) sabotage; 

(e) Aliens who are members of or affiliated with any organization, 
association, society, or group that writes, circulates, distributes, prints, 
publishes, or displays, or causes to be written, circulated, distributed, 
printed, published or displayed, or that has in its possession for the 
purpose of circulation, distribution, publication, issue, or display, any 
written or printed matter of the character described in subdivision (d). 

For the purpose of this section: (1) the giving, loaning, or promising of 
money or anything of value to be used for the advising, advocacy, or 
teaching of any doctrine above enumerated shall constitute the advising, 
advocacy, or teaching of such doctrine; and (2) the giving, loaning, or 
promising of money or anything of value to any organization, association, 
society, or group of the character above described shall constitute af- 
filiation therewith; but nothing in this paragraph shall be taken as an 
exclusive definition of advising, advocacy, teaching, or affiliation. 


This Act makes it the duty of the Secretary of State to exclude 
all aliens falling within the defined classes quoted. Obviously the 
question whether an alien does or does not come under one or 
more of the excludable classes is one involving the exercise of 
judgment or discretion. The State Department receives from the 
various diplomatic and consular agents of the United States all 
the information possible in relation to these undesirable aliens. 
One would think from some of the comments in the press that a 
foreigner has some inherent right to come to the United States 
which is being denied by the State Department. No foreigner 
has any such right whatever. Congress may admit or exclude 
anyone it sees fit. The law has specified what classes shall be 
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excluded, and until the law is changed it will be enforced; and it 
will be enforced without regard to their station in life, for the 
law applies to prince and peasant alike. 

Nor am I going to enter into a public discussion of the facts of 
every case on which the exclusion is based. The law imposes the 
duty upon the Secretary of State and the American Consuls to 
refuse visas if in their opinion the persons applying come within 
the prohibited classes. If, from the information in their posses- 
sion, they have a reason to believe a given individual is inadmis- 
sible, the visa is refused. The Secretary has not acted in an arbi- 
trary manner and he has good reason for every refusal he makes. 
Nor is it in the public interest to disclose the facts upon which 
each decision is based since the information is often of a most 
confidential kind and would not be obtained at all if it were not 
treated as confidential. Foreigners seeking entrance into this 
country are not entitled to 4 information. There is not one of 
the prohibited classes who would not be delighted to enter into a 

_controversy over the subject and who would not sg activity or 
connection with organizations barred by the Government. 
There is no question of free speech involved. They can speak as 
freely as they please in their own country just as Americans can 
do here, but they are not entitled to come to this country to make 
it a platform for their revolutionary theories. 

I believe in carrying out the letter and the spirit of the Ameri- 
can Constitution guaranteeing free speech. I believe it is one of 
the priceless heritages of liberty which we should preserve, but I 
decline to recognize that this applies to aliens who desire to come 
over here to teach their pernicious doctrines of communism, 
revolution, sabotage, and destruction of orderly government. If 
they wish to carry on this propaganda, they had better stay in 
their own countries. I know it is said that this action is arbitrary 
and narrow-minded, that the best way is to let them come over 
and say what they please. I know of some of the leading coun- 
tries of Europe which have pursued that policy and regret seri- 
ously the disorders which have followed on account of it. We 
have a representative democracy and a Constitution guarantee- 
ing the continuance of that Government and guaranteeing to 
every individual liberty of action, freedom of religious belief and 
worship, freedom of speech, freedom of the press, protection of 
property, protection to the home, equal opportunity in the 
avenues of enterprise — guarantees which were not easily ob- 
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tained but which came from the struggles of our ancestors 
through the centuries. The maintenance of this Government 
and of these guarantees of liberty depends upon the education, 
the moral standards and the enlightenment of the people. Why 
make this country the haven of all the agitators and revolution- 
ists to appeal to the youth of the land for the overthrow of that 
overnment which is the greatest heritage any people ever had? 
e have been so long in the enjoyment of these privileges of an 
enlightened government that I sometimes fear we have Fecith 
at what cost they were obtained. I am glad to say that in this 
work of combating the communists and soeketiadiian the 
American Federation of Labor has taken a leading part, and if 
those well meaning but misguided individuals among us who are 
engaged in . the cause of anarchy and bolshevism under 
the guise of liberty and free speech would take the same manly 
stand as labor, there would be infinitely less danger over the 
dissemination of pernicious doctrines inimical to our institutions. 
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